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PART III. 

FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AUGUSTUS CAESAR IN THE 
ROMAN SOVEREIGNTY, TO THE SUBVERSION OF THE WESTERN 
EMPIRE, AND THE CONSEQUENT FORMATION OF NEW KING- 
DOMS AND STATES. 


LETTER L 

History of the Reign of Augustus, to the complete 'Establish* 
merit of his Power . 


My dear Son, 

"When luxury and vice had degraded the character of 
the Romans, and gradually undermined the foundations 
of their public spirit and private virtue, — when patriotism 
became an empty name, and integrity, honor, and mora- 
lity, were more ridiculed than regarded, — an opportunity 
was offered to an ambitious, politic, and artful citizen, for 
the usurpation of the supreme power. While the ancient 
character subsisted, the want of a due balance between 
the patricians and plebeians did not produce that mis- 
chievous effect which the same deficiency afterward occa- 
sioned. The prevalent regard for the dignity and welfare 
of the country long prevented the contests of the twoparties 
Vol. III. B 
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from being carried to a ruinous or sanguinary extremity ; 
but, in an age of degeneracy, faction and selfishness re- 
pressed the influence of correct and honorable feelings; 
and multitudes were as ready as rival leaders to contend 
for power and pre-eminence. Julius Caesar, taking ad- 
vantage of this state of affairs, waded through torrents of 
blood to that sovereignty which the constitution denied 
him, and not only subverted the power of the senate, but 
annihilated even that circumscribed portion of liberty 
which the aristocratic leaders had left to the people. Oc- 
tavius, with equal zeal and greater judgement, pursued a 
similar course; and, when he had triumphed over his 
powerful but impolitic competitor, he enjoyed a long 
reign in dignified security. 

AnteChr. When the conqueror had tranquillised Egypt, 

so ' and reduced it to a provincial form, he consigned 
the administration to Cornelius Gallus, whose character 
and connexions did not excite his jealousy. He then re- 
paired to the Syrian territory; and, having regulated the 
affairs of that province, he quietly passed the winter in 
different towns of Asia Minor, attending with diligence to 
the concerns of policy, and transmitting occasional in- 
structions to Rome. 

In his absence from Italy, the senate had voted such 
honors as his great success seemed to deserve, if either 
party, in a contest of ambition, could be thought to be en- 
titled to any marks of honor from the legitimate rulers of 
the state* Triumphal arches were erected ; games were or- 
dered to be solemnised in every fifth year; and the anni- 
versary of his birth was declared a holiday, as well as that 
day on which the intelligence of his naval victory reached 
Rome. It was also decreed, that, on his approach to the 
city, the Vestal virgins, the senate, and people, should 
meet and congratulate him. The priests were directed to 
pray for his safety ; and libations, both on public occa- 
sions and in private entertainments, were ordered tq bo 
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offered to his honor. He was not openly declared a God 
by the senate ; bat the nest rank was assigned to him. He 
would not, indeed, suffer the Roman citizens to treat him 
entirely as a Deity : yet he permitted the provincials in 
Asia Minor to erect temples in his name 1 . 

As he did not apprehend any farther competition after 
his splendid success over Antony, he was not particularly 
eager to return to Rome. He lingered at Samos, ^ nte Q ir 
and passed slowly through Greece. At length 
he gladdened his Italian subjects with his auspicious pre- 
sence, and enjoyed the parade of three triumphs ; one for 
his exploits in Pannonia and Dalmatia, the second for the 
battle of Actium, the third for the conquest of Egypt. To 
Carinas, who had suppressed a revolt in Gaul, and had 
chastised the Suevi for presuming to cross the Rhine into 
his province, a triumph was at the same time allowed. So 
great was the amount of the wealth brought from Egypt, 
consisting (among other valuable spoils) of the treasures of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, that the interest of money was 
reduced by two-thirds, and the value of land proportion- 
ally augmented ; and Octavius not only defrayed all his 
debts, while he remitted the arrears due to the treasury, 
but liberally rewarded the services of the soldiery and the 
zealous attachment of the citizens \ 

These triumphs were witnessed by the people with un- 
usual joy and satisfaction, because they indicated the ter- 
mination of that contest which had long checked the course 
of public prosperity, and greatly diminished private hap- 
piness. No leader seemed likely to arise, who would 
refltew by his pestilent ambition the scenes of unnatural 
animosity and civil slaughter ; and it was fondly hoped, 
that the prudence and policy of the sole sovereign of the 
empire would be systematically employed in securing 

1 Di* Cass. lib. li. cap. 7, 8. 

2 Sueto n. Yit. Augusti, cap. 41.— -Di. Caw. 

B 2 
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continued peace, and in promoting the welfare of every 
class of the community, 

A mal-content of some distinction had made an attempt 
to excite commotions, to the prejudice of the victorious 
prince, before his return to Rome. The younger Lepidus, 
offended at the removal of his father from power, and not 
pleased at the ruin of his uncle Brutus or of his father-in- 
law Antony, conspired with other disaffected citizens 
against the life of Octavius : but the vigor of Maecenas 
baffled the dangerous scheme, and the aspiring youth felt 
a victim to his rashness 3 . 

This conspiracy, being so transient, could not be said to 
disturb the tranquillity of the empire ; and, for some years, 
no other domestic foe presumed to risque seditious ma- 
chinations. But some foreign enemies, about this time, 
employed the Roman arms, and exercised the courage of 
the proconsul Licinius Crassus. The Basternse haying 
invaded the territories of a Thracian prince, an ally of 
Rome, Crassus advanced against them, and drove them 
from the country by mere terror. After a pursuit of the 
fugitives, who had sent deputies to remonstrate against his 
conduct, he drew from these envoys, in a moment of in- 
toxication, such intelligence as promoted his views. He 
suddenly attacked the barbarian king in a wood, slew him, 
and totally routed his army. This success encouraged 
him to invade that part of Mcesia which the Basternse had 
subdued ; and, either by persuasion or by violence, he 
procured the submission of many towns and fortresses. 
He afterward routed another Basternian army, and dic- 
tated terms of peace to the vanquished nation. Turning 
his arms' against the Thracians, who had molested his 
troops in their return from Mcesia, he conquered some of 
their communities. A part of the Getic nation also felt 


3 Liv. Epit. lib. cxxxiii.— Paterc. lib. ii. cap. -88. 
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the vigor of his arms : and, for these exploits, he received 
the honor of a triumph 4 . 

That Octavius was now so fully satiated with glorj T , and, 
after restoring peace to the state, had become so mode- 
rate and unambitious, as to wish for the repose and secu- 
rity of private life, under the auspices of republican 
rulers, cannot be readily believed; for, if he had been sin- 
cerely inclined to relinquish his power, he might easily 
have accomplished his resolution. It is affirmed, however, 
that he entertained such a thought 3 , and had a private 
conference with Agrippa and Maecenas on that very in- 
teresting subject. He requested those able ministers to 
give him their free and disinterested advice, and to treat 
him as a fellow- citizen and an equal, rather than as a 
sovereign. 

Agrippa first delivered his opinion. Nature, he said, 
pointed out the propriety of conducting the affairs of 
government on a basis of equality, as far as could be con- 
sistent with order and tranquillity. Those who belonged 
to the same nation, who were educated in the same mode, 
subject to the same laws, seemed to have an equal right 
to a share in the government. The elevation of an indivi- 
dual above the rest of the community, for the purpose of 
general administration, was apparently an encroachment 
upon the rights of others, and must therefore be highly 
offensive to the spirit of freemen. To undergo the fa- 
tigues of labor, bear the burthen of taxation, and incur 
personal danger in the defence of the country, while the 
advantages and conveniences and enjoyments were prin- 
cipally in the hands of one, would necessarily be a source 
of unpleasing reflexion, and the cause of a depression of 
spirit. Undoubtedly, no state could subsist without magi- 
strates : but a share of the administration ought to be 
within the reach of every one who was not disabled by 


4 Di. Cass. lib. li. cap. ult 


5 Sueton. cap. 28.^-^!. Cass, Jib. Jij, 
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folly or wickedness. M,en would cheerfully submit to the 
sway of others, when they knew that it might soon be 
their own turn to govern ; and those who were in power 
would be less disposed to exercise it with tyranny, when 
they were aware that it would soon be transferred to other 
hauds. The burthens imposed under such a government 
would rarely excite a murmur, because they would be 
fairly proportioned, and adjusted without irregularity or 
caprice. Honors, instead of being procured by a mean 
compliance with the inclinations of a prince, would be ge- 
nerally earned by merit and virtue, and would give rise to 
a laudable emulation, rather than to envy and intrigue. 
The prosperity of the state would be felt by every one, 
and, on the other hand, adverse fortune would in some 
measure lose it’s sting, by being universally shared. Far 
different, he said, would be the effects of a despotic go- 
vernment. He did not mean to insinuate, that his 
esteemed patron would act the part of a tyrant : but mo- 
narchical sway, he thought, was by no means so desirable 
as a republican administration. The zeal of patriotism 
could not be so strong, while one citizen had the chief 
power : offices and employments would not be undertaken 
with alacrity, or executed with diligence: the love of 
gain would be more operative than public spirit in the 
minds of those whom the prince might call into his ser- 
vice ; and pleasure would be more followed than duty or 
morality. At the same time, the sovereign, however ex- 
alted in rank, armed with power, and encompassed with 
splendor, would meet with various perplexities and em- 
barrassments, which would render his situation much less 
happy and agreeable than it might outwardly seem. In 
raising that money which was necessary for the public 
service, he would find such difficulty, that it would ap- 
pear like extortion on his part, rather than have the air 
of a contribution from the people. 'Another difficulty 
would arise from judicial proceedings, in which the prince 
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could not give that general satisfaction Which Would at- 
tend the decisions of judges popularly chosen. A consi- 
deration of the proper mode of conduct, also, toward per- 
sons distinguished by high birth or by opulence, or emi- 
nent in any other way, who might be hostile to the go- 
vernment of a single person, would involve the ruling 
individual in doubt and perplexity. If he should suffer 
thdSe men to prosecute the career of popularity, his 
power would become insecure ; if he should treat them 
with arbitrary violence, he would eXCite discontent and 
odium. In the selection of officers both civil and military, 
the prince would likewise be Considerably embarrassed. 
By appointing men of talent and spirit, he might even- 
tually weaken his own power : by making choice of per- 
sons of an ordinary stamp and of low minds, he would ex- 
pose his government, both at home and abroad, to obloquy 
and contempt. 

For these and other reasons, Agrippa advised his impe- 
rial friend to resign to the senate and people that exorbi- 
tant power which he had acquired ; an act of magnanimity 
which would secure to him the highest respect and grati- 
tude from an admiring nation, and enable him to pass the 
vest of his life in dignified repose and unmolested tran- 
quillity. He did not, however, recommend an immediate 
dereliction of his authority, as such a step would be inex- 
pedient and even hazardous in the unsettled state of af~ 
fairs : hut he proposed a previous enactment of salutary 
laws and seasonable regulations, that a good foundation 
for a popular superstructure might offer itself no the inci- 
pient labors of the new directors of the state. 

Maecenas entertained and supported seotimerrt$, widely 
differing from those of his political associate. He admitted 
that public liberty w'asjust and? desirable, as men were not 
born to he enslaved: but there was always a rteq&e, he 
said, ofitV being so abwSedv as to degenerate into Been- 
tiousness and faction. At the present time, that f danger 
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was alarmingly increased by the relaxed morals and disso- 
lute manners of the nation. The ancient Roman charac- 
ter was either extinct, or existed only in few instances, 
Probity, justice, self-denial, decency of demeanor, and 
correctness of conduct, had in a great measure given way 
to a latitude and laxity of principle, a spirit of selfishness 
and rapacity, a restless appetite for pleasure, and a want 
of virtue either public or private- Under such circum- 
stances, a republican government would he so far from 
producing order and security, that it would be attended 
with commotions bordering upon anarchy. A state com- 
posed of a varied multiplicity of citizens and provincials, 
could not easily or quietly be governed in such a mode. 
It would be exposed to violent storms of discord and fac- 
tion, like a ship without a captain or pilot : it’s course 
would he vacillating and unsteady; and there would he 
little chance of it’s arrival in a secure port. It was there- 
fore necessary, in his opinion, that an able and prudent 
governor should be provided for such a state ; one who 
had a complete knowlege of it’s wants and interests ; who 
had a sense of honor and of duty ; who could unite spirit 
with moderation, and combine vigor with humanity. Such 
an administrator might be found in the person whom he 
had the honor of addressing ; and he hoped that no fear 
of censure, or apprehension of difficulty, would prompt 
his patron to shrink from that glorious task for which he 
was so eminently qualified. The alleged objections to 
monarchy were not, he said, so strong as to produce in his 
mind a conviction of the superior advantages of a republic. 
The affairs of finance and of judicature, and the distribu- 
tion of offices, might be superintended by a prince with as 
much propriety and as little odium as by a senate or a po- 
pular assembly, and with a more uniform attention to the 
public good; and, with regard to his treatment of such 
citizens as might rise above the vulgar level, and put 
themselves too forward on the political scene, no read 
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danger would attend rigorous proceedings against them, 
in case of detected machinations or of actual sedition, if 
it should appear that nothing but a regard for general 
tranquillity induced him to punish or restrain them. 

After expatiating on the preferable nature of monarchy, 
he offered such advice as tended to give security to that 
species of polity, and to produce general acquiescence, if 
not the fullness of approbation. His speech was applauded 
by Octavius, because it suited the ideas and inclinations 
pf that politic citizen, who, at the same time, compli- 
mented the candor and sincerity of Agrippa. 

Even if the acknowleged prince had not been other- 
wise disposed to retain the supremacy, one argument 
adduced by Maecenas would have had particular weight 
with him ; namely, that which was drawn from the danger 
of resigning the power that protected him. By his conduct 
during the civil war, he must have provoked the animo- 
sity and resentment of many, some of whom might be glad 
to wreak their vengeance upon him, as soon as they should 
find him defenceless. He now assumed the title of em- 
peror, and commenced a course of enactments and regu- 
lations ; of which, though they were brought forward at 
different times, it will he proper to give $ connected ac- 
count. 

His conduct, with regard to the senate, calls for pri- 
mary notice, because that assembly, in name, if not in 
substance, still sustained the supreme dignity. He pu- 
rified that body, as he alleged, by the exclusion of un- 
worthy members, and by an arbitrary supply of vacancies. 
The mode of ballot was first tried, in fixing upon the fu- 
ture members : but, this method being found inconveni- 
ent, he named those citizens whom he approved. He 
then prescribed new forms and rules for the management 
of public business, and regulated the meetings with mi- 
nute precision. Antony had elevated the number of mem- 
bers to IQQQ j hut Octavius fixed the amount at 6 00 * He 
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pretended to leave to the majority a plenitude of power, 
and to content himself with the privileges of a simple se- 
nator, while he attended the assembly ; but the effect of 
his purification remained, and his influence swayed the 
deliberations. In assuming the appellation of prince of the 
senate, which had been successively given under the re- 
publican government to distinguished members, as a mark 
Of honor, not as a title of power, he disclaimed all inten- 
tions of acting as president, or of encroaching authorita- 
tively on the freedom of debate. Remembering the disgust 
which Julius had excited by his arrogant treatment of the 
conscript fathers, he behaved to them with marked cour- 
tesy; occasionallymentioned in high terms their aggregate 
importance and dignity, and called for the reverence of the 
people to such an assembly. He left to that venerable 
body the decision of civil suits, in cases of appeal from in- 
ferior courts of judicature ; and also the trial of those 
citizens who were accused of any offence against the state, 
or who had acted criminally or illegally as magistrates, 
officers, or provincial governors : but, without seeming to 
interfere, he generally procured such determinations and 
sentences as were agreeable to his views and wishes. 

He permitted the annual election of consuls, tribunes, 
and other magistrates, according to the republican prac- 
tice ; but be virtually exercised the powers of all. When 
he bad been chosen consol for many successive years, he 
obtained a permanent grant of all the powers belonging to 
that office. He also received, from a compliant senate, 
the perpetual prerogatives of a tribune of the peojrle, and 
Was thus invested with sacred inviolability. The citizens 
who were elected in tire comitia to those functions, en- 
joyed exterior honors, but retained a very small share of 
authority. The telo df a tribune ceased to 1 bo efficacious 
or forcible j and that portion of the community which this 
magistrate represented, lost the privilege of an efficient 
concurrence in legislation, and in judgements respecting 
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public delinquency. The nominal censors had little in- 
fluence, while the emperor, who was named perpetual 
censor, regulated the national finances, super-intended 
the morals, and exercised a commanding control over per- 
sons of every class. Under this character he appointed a 
triumvirate to take an occasional review of the senate, and 
nominated three other commissioners to inquire into the 
demeanor and conduct of the equestrian order®. 

With the probable view of preventing the evasion of 
justice by the annual magistrates, he ordained, that no one 
should enter upott the administration of a province, or 
dependency of Rome, immediately after the expiration 
of his office. Of these external governments, he made a 
new division. He was empowered to retain all the terri- 
tories of the empire under his jurisdiction, both in civil 
and military affairs : but he resigned to the senate the 
tranquil provinces, while those Which were less settled 
were subjected to propraetors nominated by himself. 
His friends represented this concession as att act df high 
favor; but his retention of the military power, even in 
the former governments, obviously detracted from the 
efficiency of the grant, which he also weakened by an 
occasional interference in other respects. 

Being considered as supreme commander of the whole 
army, and as the legitimate possessor of all the privileges 
which the consuls had enjoyed, be was so unwilling to sur- 
render an atom of that formidable power which attended 
the command of the sword, that he even increased it, by 
maintaining an established guard within the walls of 
Rome 6 7 . Y et he affected to rule by complacency, rather 
than by terror, and to trust to the equity of his sway for 


6 Sfucton. Vit. Augusti, cap. 27, 57.— Bi. Cask 

7 According to Suetonius, he testified his moderation, in this respect, by 
never suffering above three cohorts to remain in (ho city : but it must be 
added, that he fcept a strong giiard in the neighbouring towns, ready if) obey 
his call whenever his authority seemed (o be endangered. 
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popular support and general obedience, not to legionary 
intimidation. He settled the pay of the army upon a 
more regular basis, and in a more equitable proportion, 
than had before prevailed ; making a proper allowance 
for superiority of rank and length of service, and grant- 
ing, to dismissed soldiers, a sufficient recompence to pre- 
vent them from being impelled by poverty into sedition. 
He established a separate treasury for these purposes, and 
appropriated new funds to the permanent demand. The 
army maintained by this prince amounted to twent}vfive 
legions, exclusive of auxiliaries 3 . He bad also a more con- 
siderable navy than the republican rulers had been ac- 
customed to keep up ; but it bore a very small proportion 
to the army. The vessels were not only employed in the 
defence of the coasts and the protection of commerce, 
but were also used for the conveyance of provincial 
tributes, and of corn and other supplies, to the imperial 
metropolis. 

In the affairs of finance, new regulations were either 
deemed necessary, or found to be expedient. When the 
republic had acquired many provinces by the valor of the 
people, the Roman citizens were favored with an exemp- 
tion from imposts: but Octavius, findiug the provincial 
tributes inadequate to the demands of his extended esta- 
blishment, exacted duties for all sorts of merchandise, re- 
ceived at Rome from any part of the empire 5 taxed even 
articles of ordinary consumption, when publicly sold ; and 
^required, with some exceptions, a twentieth part of pro- 
perty, inherited or bequeathed. These requisitions ex- 
cited murmurs ; which, however, were soon lost in the 
popularity of a prince whose attention to the interest of 
the state was generally acknowlegcd. 

He also regulated the judicial system, and provided for 

8 If wc allow 6000 iucu to each legion, and add an equal number of auxi- 
liaries, thp military force consisted of 300,000 men 3 but this point is rendered 
Hueertuin by the varying amount of the legion* 
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the more effectual punishment of crimes : yet, when he 
personally filled the chair of judgement, he was some- 
times too lenient even to persons who were guilty of 
great offences ; and, when the senate had condemned de- 
linquents, he frequently exercised the prerogative of 
mercy. He observed, with a vigilant eye, the conduct of 
the judges, and repressed their corruption and mal- prac- 
tices. That the attention of the existing courts might not 
be diverted from important adju dicat iond, he instituted a 
fourth decuria , or company of ten judges, for the decision 
of minor causes; and provincial appeals were assigned to 
the cognisance of those respectable citizens who had pass- 
ed through the consular office. In fixing the commence- 
ment of the judicial age, he was of opinion that thirty 
years would give sufficient prudence and steadiness even 
for the most weighty decisions 9 . 

Such, among other ordinances, were the regulations of 
this politic prince, who, while he enjoyed, by the lavish 
grants of the senate and by the power of his legions, the 
unquestioned supremacy of the Roman world, endeavoured 
to disguise from the people that slavery which was their 
fate, and to which the generality submitted, not merely 
without repining, but with cheerfulness and pleasure* 

When Agrippa was consul with the emperor, ^nte Chr 
an equality of honor was allowed to him : and, ^ 
as he was known to be the chief friend of his sovereign, 
whose niece was given to him in marriage, he was almost 
equally respected by the nation. At the time of their 
conjunct administration, the people were gratified with an 
edict for the abolition of the acts of the triumvirate, if 
they were such as could be annulled 5 for the most odious 
acts of that arbitrary association, being a series of mur- 
ders, could not be revoked. If some regard to justice was 
shown in this respect, liberality was evinced on another 


9 Sueton, cap. 3?, 33. ) 
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occasion. Sum* of money were given to senators who 
were destitute of the means of honorable support: com 
was copiously distributed among the poor, and great ar- 
rears due to the treasury were remitted. The citizens, 
in the same year, were indulged with a variety of sports 
and entertainments, particularly those which were insti- 
tuted in commemoration of the battle of Actium. They 
were also pleased at the completion and dedication of a 
temple to Apollo upon the Palatine mount, and at the 
erection of a public library witbiu it’s precincts 10 . 

By these and other acts, Octavius acquired such popu- 
larity, that he thought he might safely propose a derelic- 
tion of his power, without the risque of an acceptance of 
bis offer. Having assembled the conscript fathers, he ad- 
Ante Chr. dressed them in an artful harangue, beginning 
® r - with a statement of his great power aud influ- 
ence (founded upon the ruin or depression of his ene- 
mies); proceeding to a vindication of his motives for the 
acquisition of that power ; asserting his earnest wish to 
enjoy the tranquillity of private life ; announcing a re- 
signation of his authority over the city, the provinces, the 
army, and the whole nation ; and concluding with the of- 
fer of salutary advice for the government of the state. 
His speech was frequently interrupted by acclamations, 
while every auditor doubted his sincerity. The friends of 
republican polity were restrained by fear from a delivery 
of their real sentiments : and the majority of the members, 
dreading a return of intestine convulsions, and trusting to 
the future moderation of a conqueror who had satiated 
every wish, and whose prudent and judicious character 
was generally acknowleged, were inclined to deprecate a 
renunciation which seemed to be unseasonable and hazard- 
ous. Bo ill parties concurred in requesting that he would 
not so far desert the public interest, as to relinquish that 


10 DU Cas*. Jib. Uii. cap. 1. 
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power to which the favor of the Gods had raised him* and 
which he was so well qualified to exercise with honor to 
himself and advantage to the state. He repeated his 
wish for retirement; but at length consented to retain 
his authority for ten years, under the modest title of the 
tribunitian power. 

Among the exterior honors decreed tp him by the se-* 
nate, one was particularly calculated to please a conqueror 
apda patriot. Laurels, surmounted by oaken wreaths, were 
planted in the front of his palace, intimating both his mi- 
litary success and his zeal for the security of the citizens 
and the preservation of the state* A new appellation was 
assigned to him, expressive of the greatest respect : he 
was styled Augustus 11 , by the transfer of a religious term, 
which was used for objects so sacred as to be deemed 
worthy of profound reverence. 


LETTER II. 

Continuation of tins History of Augustus, to the Death ofAgrippa . 

THE fortunate emperor, being now invested with all the 
power which the senate and the people had formerly en- 
joyed, attended with invigorated zeal to political con- 
cerns, and studiously provided for a continuance of that 
peace and order which he had already restored. He gave 
vigor to the laws, encouragement to the arts, security to 
commerce; and, while he with-held popular liberty, he did 
not haughtily domineer or cruelly tyrannise, moderation 
being the general feature of his government. 

it The who proposed this dignified name was Mnnatw 

cus. The emperor would have preferred the name of the first king of Koine, if 
he had not apprehended that it would give disgust, as implying a wish for 
royalty. 
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After a course of regulation in Italy, the emperor visit- 
ed Gaul, as the affairs of that province had not been settled 
in the regular form which his judgement was disposed to 
adopt. At Narbonne, he held a great council, in which 
he fixed the assessments of the province on a moderate 
scale. Upon the affairs of Spain he bestowed equal at- 
tention; but he found less facility in the adjustment. 
Ante Chr. Some of the states of that country had not been 
2& fully subdued by preceding commanders ; par.* 
ticularly, the Asturians and Cantabrians. 

While he was employed in the peninsula, he received 
unpleasing intelligence from Egypt. Cornelius Gallus 
had given great disgust to the people by his pride, ty- 
ranny, and rapacity ; and he had thrown out illiberal re- 
flexions upon his imperial patron, who, on the adduction of 
a charge against the governor by his associate Valerius 
Largus, ordered him to confine himself to certain parts of 
the empire. The senate, not deeming this restriction a 
sufficient punishment, proceeded to the investigation of 
specific articles of impeachment, and, having condemned 
Gallus to exile, adjudged his property to the emperor. 
Shocked at his disgrace, the governor committed suicide, 
to the great regret of Augustus, who, while he commend- 
ed the zeal of the senators for his service, complained, 
with tears, of their not allowing him to treat his friends as 
he thought proper, or to moderate his anger in consider- 
ing of their delinquency*. The offender was a man of 
some military eminence, and had also acquired reputation 
as a poet 

The Spanish war presented greater difficulties and de- 
lays than the emperor expected to find. The Cantabri- 
' Autc Chr. ans > indeed, did not venture to oppose him in a 
B5, regular or general engagement ; but they harass- 
ed him by ambuscades, and by occasional sallies from 


1 Sucton* cap. 66 * 
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their mountainous retreats. His consequent anxiety and 
fatigue so impaired his health, that he retired to Tarraco 
for the enjoyment of repose, leaving the conduct of the 
war to Antistius. The lieutenant was more successful than 
his master; for the Cantabrians, not being afraid to encoun- 
ter him, were hurried to a defeat by their presumption. 
He captured some of their principal towns; and, at an ele- 
vated post, to which he confined a considerable part of 
their force by a circumvallation of fifteen miles in extent, 
he reduced the barbarians to such extremity, that a great 
part of the garrison rushed into suicide to avoid captivity. 
In the same campaign, the Asturians, descending from their 
mountains to attack Carisius in his camp, found him so 
well prepared to receive them, that they were repelled 
after a brisk conflict, and pursued to Lancia, the largest 
and strongest of their towns, which, with other fortified 
places, fell into the hands of the Romans*. 

During this war, Varro distinguished himself by the 
subjugation of the Salassi, whose Alpine abodes were not 
inaccessible to the legionaries. Being attacked by va- 
rious detachments, and prevented from uniting their 
force, they sued for peace. The general ordered them 
to pay a certain sum for that indulgence ; and, thinking 
that no other punishment would be inflicted upon them 
for their having intercepted a pecuniary convoy belong- 
ing to the emperor, they gladly promised to comply with 
the demand. He immediately sent troops on pretence of 
collecting the money ; and 36,000 persons, of both sexes 
and all ages, were seised and sold as slaves, beside 8000 
men who were fit for military service ; with a proviso that 
they should reside in a distant country, and should not be 
restored to liberty before the expiration of twenty years 3 . 

To various parts of Asia and Africa, Augustus, at the 
same time, directed his attention. The death of Amyn- 

% Flor. lib. iv. cap. 12* — Di. Cass. lib. liii, 

3 Strab. lib. iv, — Di. Cass, lib. liii. cap. 14, 

c 
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tas, to whom Antony had granted the kingdom of Gala- 
tia and some portions of Lycaonia and Pamphylia, fur- 
nished the emperor with an opportunity of augmenting 
the provincial dependencies of Rome. He restored free- 
dom to the Pamphylian towns, while he subjected to his 
own government the other territories of the deceased 
prince. Having a friendly regard for Juba the Numi- 
dian (son of the prince who lost his life in the cause of 
Pompey), he put him in possession of a part of Getulia, 
and of the dominions of the two Mauritanian kings, Boc- 
chus and Bogud ; the former of whom, while he support- 
ed Octavius against Antony, had taken advantage of a 
sudden and imprudent expedition of Bogud into Spain, 
and had deprived him of his division of Mauritania, which 
the conqueror retained with his own kingdom until his 
death. The Jewish king Herod also received marks of im- 
perial favor, being gratified with the addition of Tracho- 
AritoChr. tiitis and other territories to those dominions 

u - which he had been allowed to retain after the bat- 
tle of Actium, upon his presentation of a large sum of 
money to the victor. 

The absence of Augustus from Italy was so far from 
impairing or weakening his power, that the senate took 
au oath for the confirmation of his acts and ordinances, 
and released him from all obligation of observing the laws 
of the state. His return to Rome diffused general joy, 
which was evinced by votes of honor and effusions of praise. 
His nephew Marcellus was also favored with public ap- 
plause, and allowed to offer himself a candidate for the 
consular dignity, ten years before the legal age. This 
youth was the son of Octaviaby Caius Marcellus, and had 
been recently married to his cousin Julia. Being con- 
sidered as the heir of the empire, he was obnoxious to 
the jealousy of Livia, who hated him as the rival of her 
son Drusus or of Tiberius ; but he was the favorite of his 
uncle and of the people, 
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Encouraged by the departure of Augustus from Spain, 
the Cantabrians and Asturians endeavoured to shake off 
the Roman yoke : but the legionaries checked their ef- 
forts, ravaged their country, burned some of their towns, 
and reduced their tribes to full submission 4 . Colonies 
were now planted in various districts ; the Roman arts 
were thenceforward more prevalent in the peninsula : in- 
dustry was exerted with effect ; tranquillity and order 
were established* 

In Arabia, the Roman arms were less successful. Julius 
Gallus, embarking on the Red Sea with 10,000 men, pro- 
ceeded to Leucocome, but did not reach that port before 
he had lost many of bis vessels among the rocks and 
shelves. Disease diminished his force after his landing, 
and kept him long in a state of inactivity. When he put 
himself in motion, he displayed the Roman energy in re- 
peated victories, and in the reduction of several towns of 
Arabia Felix : but the heat, the insalubrious air, want of 
good water and of general accommodation, again pro- 
duced disorders among his troops ; and he was obliged to 
retreat into Arabia Petrsea, whence he crossed the gulph 
into Egypt, after the loss of the greater part of his 
army 5 * 

This remote enterprise excited little interest. An ob- 
ject of more immediate concern was the dangerous state 
of the emperor’s health. Apprehending that his ^nte Chr. 
life might soon be closed by the progress of an . 

hepatic complaint, he summoned the magistrates and 
principal senators and knights to his palace, and put into 
the hands of the consul Piso a written account of the mir 
litary force and revenues, and of the state of affairs irr 
other respects 0 . Of a future sovereign he made no men- 
tion : but some were induced to believe, from his delivery 

4 Pi. Cas*. lib. liii. cap. 18. 

5 Slrab lib. xvi. — Vim. Hist. Nat. lib» vi, cap* 28. — Pi. Casa. 

6 Pi. Casa. lib. liii. cap. 19. 

ca 
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of a signet- ring to Agrippa, that he intended to point out 
that minister as an able and worthy successor. When the 
usual course had been tried in vain, Antonius Musa re- 
commended cold bathing and cold draughts; and this 
change, it is said, restored health to his imperial patient 7 * 
In honor of the cure, a statue was erected to the physician 
near the sculptured -representation of /Esculapius, that he 
might seem to be on a par with that deity: a liberal re- 
compence was voted to him by the senate ; and, in con>- 
sideration of his merit or good fortune, the professors of 
medicine were indulged with an exemption from imposts. 
The same physician, when he applied his cold system to a 
disorder which had seised Marcellus, was not so fortunate 
as to cure him. It was indeed suspected, that Livia, by 
clandestine practices, accelerated the dissolution of this 
promising youth : but, as the intemperature of the air, 
both in that and the following year, occasioned a great 
number of deaths, it is not improbable that he was among 
the victims of the contagion. 

A rivalry between Marcellus and Agrippa, being ob- 
served or suspected by Augustus, prompted him to send 
his minister into Syria 8 , that the rising jealousy might not 
break out into animosity. Sending a lieutenant into the 
Syrian province, Agrippa retired to the isle of Lesbos, 
where he remained in dignified seclusion. After the 
death of Marcellus, the emperor wished for his presence 
and advice ; but he did not immediately return to Rome* 
For many successive years, Augustus had exercised the 
consular office; but he now declined the honor, that it 
might be more accessible to others. This appearance of 
Ante Chr. moderation, and his generous treatment of vsome 
**• of the friends of Brutus, so pleased the senate, 
that he was declared, by an unanimous vote, perpetual 

V Sueton. cap, 81. — 7)i, Cuss. 

8 ))i — i3ut Suetonius and Paterculus say, that Agrippa hp<mUwe<ms!y 

left Koine. 
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tribune of the people, permitted to enjoy a permanent 
proconsular authority, and invested in the provinces with 
a power superior to that of the regular governors. To an 
emperor who had been expressly elevated above all law, 
and released from all obligations which affected the rest 
of the community, these votes did not give any additional 
power : but they were marks of high respect, and served 
to evince the attachment or the subserviency of the senate 
and the people. 

As famine and an epidemic disorder made great havock 
soon after he had ceased to be consul, these calamities 
were imputed by many of the citizens to his secession 
from that magistracy ; and he was earnestly desired to re- 
sume it, or accept the dictatorial dignity. He seemed 
displeased at their importunate solicitations, and declared 
his resolution of rejecting the offered honors : but he pro- 
mised to attend to the procurement of constant supplies 
of the necessaries of life, appointing two citizens, who 
had been praetors five years before, to act as his deputies 
in that important concern. Being also requested to as- 
sume the censorship in perpetuity, he immediately named 
others for that office, not without giving judicious direc- 
tions for their conduct. Notwithstanding his various avo- 
cations, he sometimes condescended to plead in the forum 
for his accused friends; and, on those occasions, he pa- 
tiently endured the animadversions and obloquy of the 
opposite advocates 9 . 

His general popularity did not entirely prevent the 
machinations of discontented individuals. Fannius Caepio, 
a profligate senator, conspired against his life with Mu- 
rena and other citizens ; but their schemes were baffled 
by early detection. Maecenas, by mentioning the dis- 
covery to his wife, who was the sister of Murena, gave that 
conspirator an opportunity of absconding, and was repri* 


9 Pi. Cass, lib, lir. cap. 1, 
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manded by the emperor for his imprudence, in disclosing 
a secret to a female. This delinquent, however, did not 
ultimately escape pursuit; nor did Caepio long elude the 
vigilance qf search. One of his slaves could not be in- 
duced, by any persuasions or menaces, to betray him: but 
another pointed out the place of his concealment. The 
father of C*epio rewarded with freedom the fidelity of the 
former, and punished the latter with crucifixion, without 
offending Augustus by the boldness of his conduct. The 
two chief conspirators, being condemned on the accusa- 
tion of Tiberius, suffered death. Murena, before he en- 
gaged in the plot, sustained a fair character : but neither 
this consideration, nor the emperor’s high regard for Pro- 
culeius, the brother of the daring mal-content, saved him 
from the impartiality of justice 10 . 

The refusal of the consulate by Augustus gave occasion 
to a warm and tumultuous contest. It might have been 
prevented hy his personal authority ; but he was then in 
Sicily. He ordered the candidates to appear before him. 
Ante Chr. an< i sharply reproved them ; and, after sl renewal 

21 * of tumult, the election was decided. Agrippa, 
being appointed to the government of Rome, restored 
tranquillity by his prudence and spirit. This minister 
was already the husband of the emperor’s niece Marcella; 
but he was now ordered to repudiate this lady, and espouse 
the widowed Julia, that he might derive additional weight 
and importance from so near an affinity with his sove- 
reign. <( You have rendered Agrippa (said Maecenas to 
“ his patron) so powerful, that you cannot secure your- 
“ self, unless you either make him your son-in-law, or 
“put him to death.” But, even without this new con- 
nexion, Agrippa was not the man who would have be- 
trayed or injured his sovereign and benefactor. 

When Augustus had exercised his political wisdom in 
Sicily, he visited the Grecian dependencies of the empire. 

to Paterc. lib, ii. cap. 91 .— Di, Cass. 
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To the Lacedaemonians he showed marks of favor, be- 
cause they had afforded an asylum to Livia, when a fugi- 
tive ; and, on the other hand, he deprived the Athenians 
of their authority over Angina and Eretria, because they 
had favored Antony. After passing the winter at Samos, 
he personally adjusted the affairs of the Asiatic provinces. 
While he was employed in regulating the go- Ante Chr. 
vernment of Syria, his proximity to the Parthian 20m 
confines alarmed Phraates. This prince had formerly 
delivered up one of his sons as an hostage to the Romans, 
in consideration of their not assisting his rival Tiridates ; 
but the son had lately been sent back by Augustus, who 
expected, in return for this condescension, a surrender of 
the prisoners and standards taken from the armies of 
Crassus and of Antony. With this restitution the em- 
peror was now gratified ; and he considered it as equiva- 
lent to a victory 11 . 

The disordered state of Armenia, at the same time, 
seemed to require the attention of the Roman sovereign. 
In preference to Artaxias, the people called for his 
brother Tigranes, who then resided at Rome ; and Ti- 
berius was therefore ordered to undertake an expedition 
for the dethronement of the obnoxious prince. The 
assassination of the king by some of his relatives having 
preceded the arrival of the Roman army, Tiberius found 
no difficulty in elevating Tigranes to the throne 14 . 

The great extent of the empire, and the admirable 
policy with which it was governed, attracted the respect 
and regard of remote nations. Not only the Asiatic 
Sarmatians, and the most distant of the Scythian com- 
munities, but even the potent sovereign of India, sent am- 
bassadors to Augustus with compliments and presents 1 * 1 * 


11 Sueton. cap. 21. — Di. Cass. lib. liv, cap, 4.— Just. lib. xlii. 

12 Taciti Annal. lib. iL — Di. Cass. 

13 Sueton. cap. 21. — Di. Cass. — Flor, — The Seres are also mentioned amon* 
the nations that courted the favor of Augustas. Some have mistaken these for 
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Such unexpected marks of attention were highly pleasing 
ito the prince whose fame and consequence were thus ac- 
knowleged. 

From Ethiopia he also received an ambassy. The 
active ambition of Candace, queen of Meroe (in the north- 
ern division of that country), had hurried her into a war 
with the Romans, after their force in Egypt had been 
weakened by the unfortunate expedition to Arabia. Her 
army invaded the Thebais, took Syene and other towns, 
and captured three cohorts: but the mere intelligence 
of the governor’s approach over-awed the invaders into a 
retreat. They were pursued into their own country, at- 
tacked by a force which scarcely exceeded a third part of 
their number, and routed with great facility. The victors, 
after having destroyed Candace’s capital, returned into 
Egypt, leaving a garrison in one of her towns, which she 
in vain endeavoured to reduce. Being now desirous of 
peace, the queen sent deputies to Samos, and concluded 
a treaty with Augustus, who remitted the tribute which 
the governor of Egypt had imposed 14 . 

Another African nation, about the same time, felt the 
superiority of the Roman arms. The Garamantes, who 
occupied the country to the southward of the Carthagi- 
nian territories, were attacked by the proconsul Balbus, 
and were so far conquered, that he was thought worthy 
of a triumph. 

Ante Chr. The emperor’s return to Europe was accele- 
19, rated by the intelligence which he received of* 
new commotions at Rome, which the severity of Saturni- 
nus, who was then sole consul, could not entirely quell. Two 
deputies were sent to request his speedy presence. One 
of them (Lucretius Vespillo) had been formerly pro- 

the inhabitants of the northern parts of China. They occupied, as we ina^ 
rather conclude, the country now called Thibet. 

1 4 Di, Cass. lib. liv, cap. 2.— Strab. lib. xvii. 
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scribed: but be was now promoted to the consulate by 
Augustus, whose re-appearance at Rome restored tran- 
quillity. The anniversary of his return was ordered to be 
kept as a festival. He was declared censor for five years, 
and consul for life ; and the senate desired him to enact 
whatever laws he might think proper, promising to take 
an oath for the strict observance of all his edicts. 

His faithful minister, Agrippa, was usefully employed 
in Gaul and Spain. He suppressed some disturbances in 
the former country, and checked the encroachments of the 
German tribes upon the lands of their western neighbours. 
In the peninsula, he was harassed by a revolt. Many of 
the Cantabrians had deserted (and some had even assassi- 
nated) the masters to whom they had been sold as slaves, 
and, returning to their native mountains, had drawn their 
countrymen into an insurrection. Agrippa found great 
difficulty in prevailing upon his troops to encounter the 
fierce revolters ; but he did not inhumanly decimate (as 
some generals would have treated) the refractory batta- 
lions : he merely inflicted that disgrace which tended to 
reclaim them. The insurrection being at length quelled 
by the destruction of a multitude of the enemy, the sur- 
vivors were disarmed, and compelled to inhabit less ele- 
vated districts. For these and other services, the emperor 
rewarded his son-in-law with a grant of the tribunitiaa 
power for five years. 

It was about this time, that Augustus and his friend re- 
formed the senate. Of the multitude of members ^nte Cbr. 
excluded by his mandates, some were not offend- 
ed at the stigma; while others could not refrain from ex- 
pressions of discontent. These regulations were followed 
by a conspiracy, if they did not contribute to it’s produc- 
tion. Egnatius Rufus, disappointed in his hope of the 
consulate, and finding that the popular favor did not suffi- 
ciently recommend him to Augustus, is said to have ea- 
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tered into seditious combinations, affecting even the life 
of his sovereign ls . That senator and some of his supposed 
accomplices were put to death ; but the emperor did not 
venture to punish the high-priest Lepidus, whom he su- 
spected of being privy to the treasonable machinations* 
When Labeo (who acted as censor) forbore, in his review 
or survey of the senate, to erase from the register the 
name of the reputed delinquent, he was threatened with 
the vengeance of Augustus for not doing his duty: but he 
excused himself by saying, <c If you still suffer him to en- 
“ joy the pontifical dignity, you cannot reasonably blame 
** me for permitting his continuance among the senators,” 
A moral reform, connected with the sexual intercourse, 
was the next object of imperial attention. He wished to 
, promote population, in concert with chastity and correct- 
ness of manners. He therefore enacted a law for the se- 
vere punishment of adultery, allowing the injured person 
even to take away the lives of the offenders ; and, while 
he imposed a heavy fine upon unmarried adults, he pro- 
mised rewards for the legitimate increase of the commu- 
nity, The censor Metellus had formerly proposed a law ltf , 
by which all citizens should be compelled to enter into 
the matrimonial state; and his speech on the subject was 
so highly approved by Augustus,, that he repeated it to 
the senators, and incorporated it in an edict which he 
now promulgated 17 . Some of the senators represented 
the immodesty and licentiousness of the women as a great 
discouragement to marriage, and desired him to exert his 
influence and authority, in the first instance, for the re- 
formation of female morals. He was not pleased at this 


15 Paterc. lib. H, cup. 91.— Sueton. cap. 19.— Dio speaks doubtfully of thh 
conspiracy, alleging that ho could not ascertain whether the imputation* of 
guilt were true or false. 

16 In the 1 30th year before the Christian airsu 

17 Liv, £pit, lib. lix, — Sueton. oap. 89, 
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suggestion, as it seemed obliquely to satirise his amorous 
and adulterous propensities : but he replied, that this 
ought to be the general care of the men, who ought to 
give good advice to the objects of their love, and such ex- 
hortations as might tend to convert them into modest and 
sedate wives. The new law not being honored with strict 
observance, he made a subsequent attempt 18 , with the 
same view, and with better (but far from complete) ef- 
fect * 9 . 

After some other internal regulations, the em~ Antc ci ir , 
peror gratified the people with the solemnisation 17 - 
of the secular games. The last time of their celebration 
had preceded this renewal beyond the stated term of a 
century ao . They were now solemnised with extraordinary 
magnificence, and with imposing effect ; for, in the direc- 
tion and preparation of games and exhibitions, Augustus 
had great taste and judgement. While the festival con- 
tinued, he affected to show his regard for morality by pro- 
hibiting all young persons of both sexes from attending 
any of the nocturnal performances, unless they were ac- 
companied by some relative of mature age and steady 
habits 11 . 

Games which were intended to commemorate the foun- 
dation of Rome, were properly followed by the AnteChr, 
dedication of a temple (recently erected) to Ro- m 
umlus* After presiding on this occasion, the emperor left 
Rome to the government of Statilius Taurus, a prudent and 
able statesman, and repaired with Tiberius to the vicinity 
of the Rhine. The Sicambri and other German nations had 
ventured to cross that boundary, and had harassed differ- 
ent parts of Gaul with ravages and depredations. A body 
of cavalry, being sent against them by Lollius, could not 

18 In the ninth year of the established airft, 

19 Di. Cass. lib. Uv. cap. 9 ; Ivi. 1, et seq* 

20 Being 131 years before the year 17, 

21 Stteton. cap. 31, 43. 
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withstand their attacks, but fled to the head- quarters of 
that general ; whose infantry, after a short conflict, they 
also routed. Augustus marched against them to revenge 
this disgrace, and to enforce their submission. They 
retreated as he advanced, and pacified him by giving hos- 
tages for their future forbearance 

Some hostile movements disturbed the tranquillity of 
other parts of the empire. The Vennonetes and their 
Alpine neighbours, by encroaching upon the provincial 
territories, exposed themselves to the vengeance of Silius ; 
whose success over these enemies, being enhanced by his 
exploits against the barbarians of Noricum and Pannonia, 
procured for him the honor of a triumph. The same 
testimony of respect was decreed to Asinius Gallus for a 
victory over the Sarmatians 23 . 

The rapacity and tyranny of Licinius, formerly a Gallic 
Ante Chr prisoner and slave, excited such odium among his 
16 * countrymen, whom he had been commissioned to 
govern, that an insurrection seemed to be on the point of 
breaking out. So loud and general were the complaints 
against him, that Augustus menaced him with exemplary 
punishment 9 which, it is said, he escaped by presenting 
liis treasures to the emperor, as tine produce of that zeal 
for the public service, which, by impoverishing the pro- 
vincials, had circumscribed their means of revolt % K The 
lenity shown to this flagitious peculator reflects great dis- 
credit on his patron. 

Augustus had made few additions to the Roman territo* 
ries : it was rather his wish to retain in peace those pro- 
vinces which already belonged to the empire, than to seek 
occasions of conquest. But, as the Rhustians were turbu- 
lent and hostile, he resolved to chastise them lor their 
incursions into the provincial territories, and bring them 
completely under his yoke. With that view, he sent out 

2 a I)i. Cuss. Jib. liv. cup. VL — L'atcrc. lib. ii. 

J'ubL Consul. M JJi, Cum. lib. liv. cap, U. 
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Drusus, the younger of Livia’s sons, who encountered the 
marauders near the spot where now stands the city of 
Trent, and routed them with little difficulty. They were 
not, however, disposed to submit to the victor, or to desist 
from their depredations and hostilities. Tiberius was 
therefore commissioned to act against them and their 
Vindelician neighbours and associates; and he conducted 
the war with great spirit and success * 5 . From the loss of 
ancient memorials, the particular incidents of this war are 
at present unknown. We merely find, that the two bro- 
thers, and the officers whom they detached into various 
districts, reduced many towns and fortresses, defeated the 
enemy in several conflicts, and enforced an entire submis- 
sion. The young men of both nations were removed and 
dispersed by the policy of the emperor, who hoped thus 
to preclude a revolt ; and, with a view of strengthening 
the subjection of the remaining inhabitants, the colonies 
of Drusomagus and Augusta were established among 
them* 6 . 

While peace was thus restored beween the Danube and 
the Alps, hostilities arose near the shores of theEuxine. The 
sovereignty of the Bosporic kingdom was claimed by an 
adventurer named Scribonius, who not only boasted of his 
descent from the great Mithridates, but affirmed that 
Augustus had sent him to provide for the security of the 
realm, Asander, shocked and terrified at the audacity of 
the claimant, hastened his death by abstinence from food; 
and his daughter was constrained to give her hand to 
Scribonius ; whose usurpation was no sooner known to 
Agrippa, than he desired Polemon, the vassal king of 
Pontus, to dethrone the pretender. The indignant people 
anticipated that object by the assassination of Scribonius; 
but they refused to submit to the Pontic king, whom they 
opposed as an ambitious invader. He was victorious in 

Di, Cass, lib. Uv. — TJv. Epit. lib, c\xxvi.-~Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 95. 

Freinsb, Suppleni. in Livii lib. cxxxvi. 
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the field ; yet he could not subdue the nation, Agrippa 
Ante Cbr. ^ an army to the coast, and was preparing tp 
14# embark for the Bosporus, when the rumor of his 
approach intimidated the people into submission- They 
accepted Polemon as their king, on his marriage with the 
widowed princess. A thanksgiving was ordered at Rome 
for this success; and a triumph was decreed to Agrippa; 
but his modesty declined the honor 17 . 

During a short interval of peace, the emperor enacted va- 
Ante Chr. nous regulations. He settled the term of military 
13 * service, and fixed the rewards which were to ac* 
company dismission 18 . The veterans frequently called for 
agrarian distributions; but the difficulty of providing a sufir 
ficient portion of land, without giving great disgust to the 
present possessors, induced him to grant, in lieu of it, a cer- 
tain sum of money. He then turned his thoughts to the sup- 
ply of numeral deficiency in the senate. The honor of a 
seat had been declined by many, because it was a de- 
graded and subservient assembly ; and that magnitude of 
property which it’s members were required to possess, as 
a qualification for the dignity, operated to the exclusion 
of others, Augustus ordained, that all sons and grandsons 
of senators, if they had the requisite income, and had not 
completed their thirty-fifth year, and were not maimed or 
deformed, should take their seats among the conscript 
fathers. Inferior concerns did not escape bis attention, or 
elude his vigilance. He augmented his exterior dignity, 
at this time, by the acquisition of the pontificate, of which 
he had not dared to deprive Lepidus, from an apprehen- 
sion of exciting public odium. For the decease of the 
hign-priest he had patiently waited : he had no pretence 
for putting to death his associate in triumviral iniquity ; 
and, if he had banished him, the people would still have 


%7 Pi. Cass lib. Iiv. 

1 he pranorian cohort!, or imperial guards, were to serve twelve ycari, 
uii< I other troops sixteen* 
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regarded him as the lawful pontiff ; for they considered that 
character as indelible. 

The repugnance of the, Pannonians to the Roman yoke 
required a renewal of warlike preparations. Agrippa was 
ordered to act against the insurgents ; and the powers 
granted to him on that occasion were greater than any 
other commander enjoyed out of Italy. He hastened to 
attack them in the winter ; but no conflict ensued ; for the 
Pannonians, over-awed by the number of the Roman 
army and the fame of the general, implored par- Ante Chr. 
don, and promised obedience. Soon after his 
return from this expedition, he died in Campania, greatly- 
lamented both by the prince and the people. 

Agrippa was not distinguished by high birth ; but his 
merit would have dignified the most obscure station. 
Without his able and zealous support, Augustus, perhaps, 
would not have obtained the sovereignty of the Roman 
dominions. The mind of Agrippa was comprehensive ; 
he had a sound judgement ; and his talents, both for war 
and politics, were on numerous occasions displayed to 
advantage. His qualifications and success, and the favor 
which he enjoyed at court, did not excite the envy of the 
patricians, because his moderation was exemplary and his 
patriotism undoubted. In his private character, he was 
frank, upright, liberal, and friendly ; and, in an age of 
degeneracy and vice, his general conduct bore the stamp 
of virtue. 
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LETTER III. 

Sequel of the Reign of Augustus . 

Ante Chr. THE death of Agrippa threw into the hands of 
Tiberias a greater degree of power than he 
deserved to enjoy. Nature had undoubtedly endowed 
him with discernment and penetration ; but pride and 
selfishness perverted his understanding. He dissembled 
his ill qualities, however, that he might not give such 
disgust to the emperor, as to obstruct his own advancement. 
Augustus would not have so highly favored him, if Caiua 
and Lucius, the sons of Agrippa, had not been too young 
to assist in the administration. 

As the Pannonians, released from the dread of Agrippa, 
were inclined to revoke their late submissions, Tiberius 
was sent to complete their subjugation. In this campaign, 
the Scordisci were highly useful to him, being better 
acquainted than the Romans with the manoeuvres and di- 
scipline of the enemy. He ravaged the lands of the insur- 
gents, routed them in several conflicts, disarmed many 
of their tribes, and transplanted a multitude of their youth 
into other countries. The honors of military parade, in* 
stead of a regular triumph, were deemed, by the empe- 
ror’s jealousy, a sufficient recouipence for this service*. 

An insurrection of the Sicambri recalled JDrusus into 
the field. Regardless of the safety of their countrymen 
whom they had given as hostages, they took up arms with 
an appearance of zeal, and were joined by some neigh- 
bouring nations on both sides of the Rhine. Having 
easily allayed the discontent which a late census had pro- 
duced among the Gauls, who deemed such an enumora- 


1 Di. ('ass. lib, Iiv, cap. S'!. 
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tiona badge of slavery, arid the fore-runner of taxa- 
tion and military conscription, Drusus proceeded toward 
the Rhine, and repelled those German warriors who at- 
tempted to cross the stream. He chastised the Usi petes 
and Sicambri, sailed in triumph down the Rhine to the 
German ocean, and exacted promises of submission from 
the Frisians, who even rescued him from danger when he 
was passing over a lake to the borders of the Chaucian 
territory. Avoiding a winter campaign, he then returned 
to Rome, where he was advanced to the praetorian dignity. 

In the spring he renewed the war ; and, after subduing 
the Usipetes, over-ran the territories of the Si- AnteChr. 
cambri, at a time when resentment for a refusal 
of co-operation had impelled the majority of that nation 
into a war with the Catti. He also entered the confines 
of the Cherusci, and reached the Weser, which he would 
have passed, if, in addition to the dread of a scarcity of 
provisions and the approach of winter, a swarm of bees 
had not ominously appeared in his camp. In his return 
toward the Rhine, he involved himself in such difficul- 
ties of situation, that his army might have been ruined, if 
the Germans had not attacked him in a careless, dis- 
orderly manner. He bravely repelled their desultory 
assaults, and safely, arrived in the provincial districts \ 

About the same time, a war which had arisen in Thrace 
was brought to a close. Vologaeses, a priest of the Bessiau 
community, had taken arms against the son of Cotys, a 
prince who adhered to the Romans, and met with great 
success. Many of the Thracian tribes readily joined him ; 
and fierce incursions were made into Maccdon. 'To quell 
these commotions, Lucius Piso was detached from his 
Pamphylian government. He was unsuccessful in his first 
conflict; but, vigorously persisting in his attacks, and 
taking every opportunity of harassing the enemy, he sub- 


Vol.III. 


8 Di. Cuss, lib, liv. cup. 20. — Flor. i<?. 12. 
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dued the whole country in three campaigns 3 . For his ex- 
ploits, of which, for want of records, the detail cannot be 
given, he was complimented with triumphal honors. 

chr. The German war continued to call forth the 

10 * exertions of the gallant Drusus. The Catti and 
other nationshaving joined the Sicambri, the war assumed 
a qipre serious aspect : but that commander acted with 
such vigor, as to reduce his adversaries to submission. 
His brother equally distinguished himself against the Dal- 
matians and Pannonians. The former complained of 
Reman exactions; but their revolt did not procure them 
the desired relief ; for Tiberius compelled them to submit 
to that government which they ha,d renounced. He then 
encountered the Pannonian revolters, defeated them with 
great slaughter, and again brought them under the yoke. 
The Dacians, who had made some irruptions into the 
provincial territories, were also chastised, and obliged to 
re-pass the Danube with disgrace 4 5 . 

ABte Chr. Drusus, while he enjoyed the consular dignity, 
9 - undertook another expedition into Germany. He 
was repeatedly victorious over the armies that opposed 
him in his progress to the Elbe ; but, in his return, his 
horse suddenly fell with him, and fractured one of his 
legs; and the accident, for want of chirurgical skill, 
proved fetal*. 

Various accomplishments, and great merit, ennobled 
the character of Drusus. He had enlarged his under- 


3 Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 98.— pi. CaJ5. lib. ea P- 26.— Liv. PpU. lib. 
cxxxviu. 

4 Freinsh. Supplera. in Livil librum cxxxix. 

5 IA r* £pH« Hb. cxl. — Dio and Suetonius do not make the least mention of 
the accident, but merely say, that he died of some disorder. It was reported 
that he was poisoned by Augustus, because he so earnestly wished for the re- 
storation of liberty to the Romans, that, in a letter to his brother, he declared 
htmaclf rea4y to embrace the first opportunity of compelling the emperor to 
relinquish his power : but the sanguinary propensities of this prince were then 
dormant, and he had too great an affection for Livia, and too high a regard for 
her son, to perpetrate such an act as was imputed to him on this occasion. 
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standing by study, and expanded his mind by reflexion. 
Even the practice of war did not brutalise or harden his 
heart. His disposition was naturally mild ; his manners 
were pleasing : he was kind, liberal, and generous. His 
soldiers regretted his loss, as that of a father or a friend 
Augustus and Tiberius honored his memory by a public 
eidogzum: the epithet of Germanicus was assigned to him 
and his posterity : statues, a trophied arch of marble, and 
other marks of general respect, were readily conceded to 
his fame. 

The emperor, pretending to be weary of a long £ nte chr. 
exercise of power, offered to comply with the 8 * 
supposed wish of Drusus and other patriots, and declared 
that he resigned his authority 6 . But he knew that the 
senate would request him to resume it; and, while he af- 
fected to receive the grant with reluctance, he looked 
forward to the permanence of the acquisition. He per- 
formed, with renovated diligence, the task of government ; 
and, not neglecting the pursuits of war, he commissioned 
Tiberius to extend the Roman sway by a new invasion of 
Germany. 

Domitius had recently crossed the Elbe, and made some 
impression upon the tribes near that river; but Augustus 
protested against this remote warfare, and desired his 
officers to confine their operations to the left side of the 
Elbe. On the approach of Tiberius, many of the states 
solicited peace; which the emperor refused to grant, 
unless the Sicambri, whose zeal for war had particularly 
offended him, should join in the solicitation: and, even 
when they did, he gave such disgust by bis contemptu* 
ous treatment of their application, that some of their de- 
puties, dispersed in different towns, indignantly destroyed 
themselves. Peace not being concluded, Tiberius over- 
ran the country between the Elbe and the Rhine, aceom- 


(J DU Cass, tils. I 1 *, enp. 5. 
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paniedby Caius, the eldest of Agrippa’s sons. For the 
acts of this campaign, he did not deserve the honor of a 
triumph ; with which, however, he was gratified by his 
step-father, who also again promoted him to the consulate. 

With whatever regard Augustus might outwardly treat 
Tiberius (to whom, after the death of Agrippa, he had 
given Julia in marriage), he had no real affection for him, 
but was induced', by his love for the empress, to favor and 
promote her son. He was more attached to a distinguished 
citizen whom he at this time lost, and whose disinterested 
and zealous support he had long enjoyed. This friend 
was Maecenas, whom, next to Agrippa, he esteemed and 
valued. 

Maecenas is more known to fame as a patron of litera- 
ture, than as a statesman : but he had great merit in the 
latter capacity. His able and upright administration, in 
the absence of his patron from Rome, rendered him justly 
popular. When public business required his attention, 
he was alert, vigilant, and indefatigable : but, in the inter- 
vals of leisure, he declined into the softness of luxury and 
the languor of effeminacy 7 : yet this apparent weakness 
did not expose him to contempt ; so respectable was his 
general character. 

When Tiberius re-appeared in the field as an enemy of 
Ante Chr. the Germans, he had no opportunity of signali- 
7 ‘ sing his military talents. After his return from an 
abortive campaign, Armenia was proposed to him as a 
scene of action ; but he did not long remain in that pro- 
vince. To the surprise of all, he resolved to retire for 
some years from public life. When he requested the 
imperial permission for his retreat, he pretended that he 
Ante Chr. was satiated with honors, and that his object was 
6 • to seek a respite from the toils of war and poli- 

tics : but he afterward alleged, as a reason for his depar- 


7 Taterc. lib, ii. tap, 83. 
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ture from Rome, that he wished not to be suspected of 
obstructing the rise or checking the influence of Caius 
and his brother Lucius, who had a right to expect the 
highest favor at court b * This affectation of delicacy was 
mere artifice. He thought so highly of his own abilities 
and importance, that the emperor and the people, he 
flattered himself, would find it necessary to recall him, for 
the honor and security of the state. 

When he had retired to Rhodes, the adulterous profli- 
gacy of his wife exposed her to her father’s resentment. 
Her familiarity with numerous lovers had long been known 
to the public: but Augustus was unwilling to give credit 
to the rumors of her guilt. When he had at length fully 
detected her licentiousness, he was so shocked and con- 
founded, that he for some time avoided all society. He 
at first threatened her with death ; but the feelings of a 
father revolted from such cruelty, and he merely banished 
her to a small island near the coast of Campania 9. A son 
of Mark Antony, who was one of her gallants, killed him- 
self, when the offended emperor had marked him out for 
destruction. Several others, who were involved in the 
.same criminality, were put to death, while some were 
punished with exile. 

Amidst this domestic misfortune, Augustus consoled 
himself with the society and attachment of his grandsons, 
whom, though he checked their eagerness for official ho- 
nors, he wished to introduce into political life. Livia 
viewed, with discontent, his increasing affection for these 
young men, and hoped to find opportunities of blasting 
their prospects. In the mean time, she dissembled her 
malevolence, and seemed to follow the inclinations of her 

8 Sueton, Vit Tiberii, cap. 10, 1 1. — Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 99. 

9 Sucton* Vit. Augusti, cap. 65.— When she had passed lire comfortless 
years on this island, she was sent to Hhegium, where she was treated with less 
rigor. After the death of Augustus, she was deprived of the common ncceasa* 
ries of life by the vindictive malignity of Tiberius, and perished in extreme 
misery. Tacitut. 
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lord. While she anxiously wished to secure the imperial 
succession for her son, she would not suffer a hint of her 
ambitious views to escape. She artfully managed the dis- 
position of the uxorious emperor ; and, while she affected 
an implicit submission to his will, she so far governed him 
as to prevent the interest of Tiberius and his friends from 
being annihilated or seriously impaired. 

By a partial writer of Roman history, the retreat of Ti- 
berius is represented as so highly important, that it’s 
effects were immediately felt over the whole Roman 
world *°. The Parthians (he says), shaking off their late 
alliance, took possession of Armenia; and Germany, when 
her conqueror turned away his eyes, rebelled. This is 
the language of flattery, rather than of strict truth. If 
the Parthians invaded Armenia some years after the de- 
parture of Tiberius from Rome, they would in all proba- 
bility have taken the same step if he had remained; for, 
though he was not a contemptible warrior, his military 
fame was not so high, as to excite very terrific ideas. 
With regard to Germany, it appears that he was the im- 
perfect conqueror of only a small part of the country ; and 
the rebellion, said to have broken out soon after his retreat, 
seems to have been either imaginary or of very little mo- 
ment. 

Ante Ckr. For the recovery of Armenia, Caius was sent 
1< against the Parthians ; and he seems to have exe- 
cuted his commission with little difficulty. No collision 
of arms occurred between him and Phraates. The king, 
hearing of the arrival of Caius in Syria, and suspecting 
that bis own subjects would take advantage of a foreign 
war to manifest their discontent, resolved to negotiate ; 
and an interview took place on the banks of the Euphrates. 
It was agreed, that the Parthians should relinquish all 


10 Paterc. lib. ii» cap. 100. 
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authority in Armenia, and that their alliance with Rome 
should be confirmed XI . 

While the effect of this accommodation sub- Anno Christ! 
sisted, Tiberius returned to Italy. One of the vel Domini & 
friends of Caius, aware of the malignant jealousy of his 
step-father, promised to goto Rhodes, and bring away the 
head of the mischievous exile: but this offer was not ac- 
cepted. Thinking that he should be more secure at Rome, 
he importuned the emperor for permission to return. His 
mother seconding the application with all her influence, 
Augustus declared himself willing to comply with the re- 
quest, if Caius should not oppose it ; and the recall was 
conceded, on conditionof the abstinence of Tiberius from 
political intrigues and concerns *\ 

The two young men who stood between him and the 
throne, did not long obstruct his acquisition of political 
power* While they lived, he observed his promise of for- 
bearance. Lucius died on his way to the camp in Spain; 
and Caius, being treacherously wounded in Armenia* 3 , 
where new commotions had arisen, was escorted ^ ^ 

to the Lycian province, and did not live to reach 
Italy * 4 . It is uncertain whether the machinations of Ti- 
berius and Livia shortened the lives of the brothers : but 
the suspicion is rendered probable by the artful ambition 
of the mother and the unrelenting cruelty of the son. 

The influence of Livia was now more openly exerted, 
than it had ever before been, in favor of her son. There 
was another rival in the person of young Agrippa, whom 
it did not seem convenient to remove at present from the 
world. He and Tiberius were publicly adopted ^ 
by Augustus ; and, when the former had been 
banished from the court for his low propensities and 

IX X)L Cass. lib. lv. cap. 10. 

12 Sueton. Vit. Tiberii, cap. 13. 

13 By an Armenian or Parthian commandant, or a suborned emissary/ in 
pretence of a conference. 

14 Paterfc. lib. ii. cap. 102. — Tacit. Annal. lib. h — Sueton. Vit. Aug. cap. 35. 
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roughness of demeanor, the latter was invested with a par-* 
ticipation of the tribunitian power IS . 

The imposing strength of the government did not deter 
Cinna, a grandson of Pompey the Great, from conspiring 
with other mal- contents against the emperor. The plot 
was opportunely detected ; and Augustus was so pleased 
at his escape, that he resolved not to inflict capital punish- 
ment upon any of the conspirators ; but he would proba- 
bly have banished some of them, if Livia had not ex- 
horted him to pardon the whole number. He yielded to 
her solicitations, and dismissed with a mere reprimand all 
who had been apprehended, and even promoted Cinna to 
the consular dignity. This clemency so conciliated his 
adversaries, that no farther machinations of the same kind 
occurred during his reign l6 . 

In consequence of the emperor’s attention to the pre- 
servation of peace, the temple of Janus had been shut * 7 , 
after the negotiation of Caius with the Parthian king: but 
it was re-opened on the revival of an insurrective spirit in 
Germany. Vinicius obtained reputation by his military 
conduct in that country; and Tiberius, being sent to as- 
sume the command, was not unsuccessful in his operations. 
In two campaigns, he reduced several states to submis- 
sion 18 ; and, in the third, he was preparing to attack the 
Marcomanni, when the revolt of the Pannonians and the 
Dalmatians called him to the southward of the Danube. 

Taxation and other acts of power excited loud com- 
A. D, & . , , , „ , 

plaints ; and the success of a party of Dalmatians 

over a small Roman force tended to diffuse the spirit of 

insurrection* Bato, who commanded the victorious party, 


Id Tacit, lib. i. — Suetou. Vit. Tiberii, cap, 15, 10. 

16 Di. Cass, lib. lv. cap. 14, 15. 

IT In the first year of the Christian, rera, 

18 Paterculus, to exalt the fame of his hero, enlarges the number of aub- 
jqptcd states, and absurdly boasts of a triumphant progress over all Germany; 
while Dio coolly observes, that nothing memorable was performed, oil that oc- 
casion* 
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was wounded in an action near Salonse ; while aPannonian 
chieftain of the same name was repulsed at Sirmium and 
pursued to the Drave : but the revolters, not discouraged, 
hazarded other conflicts 39 , and committed furious ravages 
upon the lands of all who adhered to the Romans. With 
Tiberius they had no encounter in this campaign; but, 
while he was inactive, they invaded Macedonia, where 
they were checked by the spirit of the Thracians. 

In the same year, Cornelius Cossus was more success- 
ful over the Getulians, who had rebelled against their 
king Juba, than Tiberius was over the European revolters. 
He so totally defeated them, that they submitted to his 
terms, and ceased to disturb the government. Triumphal 
honors and an appropriate surname were assigned to him 
for his exploits, 

Augustus lamented the continuance of the revolt in 
Pannonia and Dalmatia, and blamed Tiberius for the 
feebleness of his operations against the enemies of Rome. 
Expecting a greater degree of zeal and activity from Ger- 
manicus, the promising son of Drusus, he sent him with 
additional troops to the scene of action, as an 

i • i rn, , . A. D. 7, 

assistant to his uncle. I he army employed 
against the insurgents amounted (it is said) to fifteen le- 
gions 20 , beside auxiliaries ; — a force seemingly adequate 
to the immediate suppression of the revolt : yet no great 
exploits signalised the campaign. Both parties labored 
under a scarcity of provisions ; and, indeed, the same 
dearth had for some time prevailed also in Italy. The con- 
tagion of disease, being added to the miseries of famine, 

]L9 In one of these* according to Paterculus, Messalinus, governor of IJIyria, 
with an incomplete legion, routed 20,000 of the enemy ; and, in an other* five 
legions under Caecina were in danger of being overwhelmed, while the Thra- 
cians, with their king Khoemetsdees, were chased from the field ; but the Ho- 
mans at length retrieved their honor, and secured the victory. Dio seems to 
refer to the former engagement, when he speaks of the defeat of Bato the 
Dalmatian by Messalinus, who had, not long before, been unsuccessful in the 
field. 20 Sucton, Vit. Tiberii, cap, 16, 
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relaxed the firmness of some of the rebel communities ; 

A D and, after the reduction of a strong -town by Ger- 
manicus, they sued for peace. In a conference 
with Tiberius, Bato, being questioned with regard to his 
motive for rebellion, replied, “ The cause may be found 
“ in the injustice or the inadvertency of the emperor, who, 
“ instead of sending men or dogs to guard his flock, sent 
“ wolves among us.” The general, without exhibiting any 
marks of displeasure, granted peace to a brave enemy". 

Bato the Pannonian, for betraying a brother chieftain 
to the Romans, received their permission to govern the 
Breuci as a vassal prince : but, being suddenly attacked 
by the other Bato, he was defeated and put to death. In 
Pannonia, the rebellion declined ; and, by the ulterior 
exertions of the legionaries, the whole country was re- 
duced to a state of tranquillity. But, in Dalmatia, a great 
number of the people continued in arms ; and Tiberius, 

who had been recalled, was again sent to reclaim 

A..D. 9. , 

them to subordination. Dividing his army into 
three parts, he consigned one division to the conduct of 
Silanus, appointed Lepidus to the command of another, 
and, accompanied by Germanicus, marched with the third 
against Bato. The two former generals met with speedy 
success; but the desultory movements of the chieftain 
long disappointed Tiberius. He was at length blocked 
up in a mountainous fortress near Salon®, where he re- 
mained until he found an opportunity of safe retreat His 
countrymen continued to defend the castle; but the be- 
siegers, mounting the steep, slew many of them, and suf- 
fered the rest to capitulate. Other fortified posts were 
taken by Germanicus and Vibius; and the war was closed 
with the voluntary surrender of Bato **. 

&1 X)i» Cass* lib. lv. cap. £3, 24. 

£2 DiCass. lib.lv. ctbi. — Paterc. lib* ii* cap. 115, 116. — Suetonius says, 
that Tiberius highly favored and liberally rewarded Bato, for having suffered 
hltn to esoape when ho was entangled in an unfavorable situation. He calls 
him the Pannonian instead of the Dalmatian* 
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The triumphal processions and ceremonies decreed for 
this success were delayed by disastrous intelligence. In 
various parts of Germany, not actually provinciated, many 
Romans resided, not only soldiers but individuals of other 
classes and descriptions. They formed colonies and built 
towns, and maintained a friendly intercourse with the 
natives, who, being gradually led to an imitation of the 
Roman arts and manners, remained quiet, while they were 
treated with moderation and humanity: but, when Quin- 
tilius Varus, who thought more of plunder than of conci- 
liation, arrived among them, after the oppression and im- 
poverishmfent of Syria, he disgusted them by extortion,, 
and rapacity. Their murmurs (for they did not openly 
complain) did not escape the notice of their chieftains, 
among whom Arminius was distinguished by his courage 
and talents; and he secretly formed a strong confederacy 
against the Romans. It was resolved that artifice should 
be tried, as a prelude to the employment of force. Varus, 
being amused with professions of respect and promises of 
full submission, so far discarded all suspicion, that he sent 
different parts of his army among the weaker states, whose 
leaders affected a wish for Roman protection. When his 
force was thus divided, some distant communities rose in 
arms, in concert with the confederate chiefs, who hoped 
to crush Varus in his march through districts which he 
supposed to be occupied by friends. The general was 
warned by some of his officers of the danger that might 
attend his advance; and Segestes, who, though the father- 
in-law of Arminius, was at variance with that chieftain, 
gave intimations of clandestine intrigues Incredulous 
and incautious. Varus began his march in a disorderly 
manner, with three legions and six cohorts; and, in pass- 
ing through a woody country near the Lippe, he was 
harassed by a numerous army of Germans, first in desul- 


53 Tack. AunaL lib. i. — Paterc. 
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lory and distant hostility, and afterward in close conflict. 
For three days, the legionaries marched and fought, sus- 
taining much greater loss than they inflicted. At length the 
general, despairing of safety, slew himself : his chief of- 
ficers, and many of their men, also rushed into suicide j 
and very few, out of the whole Roman force, escaped 
death or captivity 14 . 

This misfortune seemed to affect Augustus more sen- 
sibly, than any former incident in his public or private 
life. He tore his robe, and repeatedly dashed his head, 
in an agony of grief, against the door of his apartment, 
crying out, “ Quintilius Varus, restore my legions 15 !” 
He suffered his hair and beard to grow to an enormous 
length, and seemed, for a time, to have renounced the 
pleasures of life and the joys of society. Yet he did not 
wholly neglect the functions of government, or the duties 
of his high station j and, for the national defence, he was 
uncommonly earnest and diligent in levying a new army. 
As very few voluntarily offered themselves, he was so dis- 
pleased at this want of zeal, that he stigmatised and im- 
poverished every fifth man of those who were under thirty- 
five years of age, and every tenth man of those who had 
reached or exceeded that age ; and, forgetting the cle- 
mency which he had usually manifested since he had at- 
tained the plenitude of power, he put to death some who 
were still unwilling to enlist *®. 

Arminius was not so elate with his success, as to ven- 
ture to pass the Rhine ; and, when Tiberius was sent with 
fresh legions into Germany, the chieftain did not 
' risque a general conflict. Ravages and irregular 
hostilities marked the continuance of the war. The great 
caution of Tiberius precluded a repetition of the calami- 
tous scene of the preceding year ; and it also dissuaded 

24 Di* Cas*. lib, lvi. cap, 7'.— Paterc. lib. ii. cap, 117 — 119. Sucton, 

yit. Augusti. 

25 gucton, cap. 23* 


$$ Pi. Cass. lib. lvi. cap, 8. 
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him from aiming at the subjugation of the German states. 
In another campaign, he and the enemy were equally 
cautious. 

After his return to Rome, Tiberius triumphed for his 

success in Pannonia and Dalmatia. Before he „ _ 

A. D, 12. 

reached the Capitol in his splendid procession, 
he descended from his car, and threw himself at the em- 
peror’s feet with all the marks of exterior respect. He 
then entertained the citizens at a thousand tables, and 
gratified every one with a pecuniary present 17 . His ne- 
phew, whom, at the desire of Augustus, he had reluct- 
antly adopted for his son, was at this time consul; and, 
when his office expired, he was sent to over-awe the Ger- 
mans. 

The aged emperor, whose health visibly declined, now 
began to withdraw himself, in a great degree, from pub- 
lic affairs : yet he accepted, from the compliant senate, an 
offer of the sovereignty for another decennial 
term. He requested that the assembly would 
allow him twenty counsellors; and it was voted, that all 
the resolutions which he might adopt in concert with these 
statesmen, with the consuls actual and elect, and his own 
relatives, should be as obligatory upon the nation, as if 
they had been decreed by the senate 28 . 

Although the presence of the heir apparent (for so Ti- 
* berius might be termed) seemed to be necessary at Rome, 
on account of the ill state of health to which Augustus was 
reduced, he commenced his journey into Illyria, ^ ^ 
at the emperor’s request. In all probability, how- 
ever, he did not intend to remain long absent. Livia had 
promised to give him intelligence of every incident or 
circumstance that he might wish to know at this important 
crisis; and he could not have a more faithful guardian of 
his interests. 

In the opinion of a superstitious people, the emperor's 

27 Sueton. Vit. Tiberii, cap, 2& 28 Di. Cass. lib. Ivi. cap. tl. 
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approaching death was announced by various prodigies, 
too ridiculous to be gravely noticed or particularised by 
a modern writer Being desirous of accompanying Ti- 
berius to Beneventum, he quitted Rome amidst the impor- 
tunities of litigants (who urged him to expedite the deci- 
sion of their causes), and visited some of the isles of Cam- 
pania, indulging himself for four days at Capreue in enter- 
tainments and diversions. Having dismissed his political 
associate, he returned, and drooped at Nola. He instantly 
countermanded the Illyrian journey of Tiberius, who, 
soon arriving at Nola, had an interview with his imperial 
patron. His illness increasing, he abstained from all pub- 
lic business, and calmly resigned himself to his fate. Some 
of his friends being admitted into his chamber, he asked 
whether they did not thiuk that he had decentlyperformed 
his part on thestage of life, and requested them, as specta- 
tors of the drama, to applaud his exit 30 . He ex- 
Aug. 19. p- re( j j n t jj e arms Livia, for whom his last words 

expressed an affectionate regard. She did not deserve his 
affection, if it be true that she hastened his death by giving 
him fruit which she had poisoned, from an apprehension of 
his beinginduced to prefer his grandson Agrippa to her son, 
as a candidate for the imperial dignity ; but the report of 
such an enormity is a mere surmise, which cannot at this 
diptapee of time be either substantiated or disproved u . 

In the will of the deceased prince, Tiberius and his 
mother were named his chief heirs ; and pecuniary distri- 

29 Beside an eclipse of the sun and tlie appearance of comets, wc find 
mention of the fall of burning wood from the shy, the erasure (by lightening) of 
tbo first letter of his nam$ from an inscription upon a statue, and the screech- 
ing of an nwl on th$ senate-house, the do ora of which were ominously found 
shut, when a pitting had been appointed to olfer prayers for the preserva- 
tion of so valuable a life. The literal portent was curiously explained by the 
augwra. It; was said, that, after the expiration of a hundred days (C), he would 
become jESAR, that is, in the Etrurian language, a God* 

50 Sueton, Vit. Aug. cap.99. 

51 The rumor is mentioned by 3>Io and Tacitus, who do not pretend either 
to confirm or to controvert it# 
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butions were ordered among the citizens of Rome and the 
soldiers. He left four other rolls or small volumes. Ia 
one of these, he gave directions respecting his funeral ; 
the second contained a summary of the most remarkable 
transactions of his life and reign; the third was a state- 
ment of the number of men under arms, as well as of the 
contents of the treasury ; and, in the fourth, he advised his 
successor to make choice of good ministers, and neither 
aim at tyranny, nor seek the extension of the empire 32 . 

Augustus was, by nature, selfish, cold, unfeeling ; ca- 
pable of perpetrating the greatest enormities without he- 
sitation or remorse, whenever such acts seemed to pro- 
mise success to his views, or gratification to his interest ; 
and, if his difficulties and dangers in the pursuit of power 
had subsisted longer than the weakness of his opponents 
suffered them to continue, he would probably have pro- 
longed his barbarities with the most inhuman persever- 
ance. But, when he had attained the great object of his 
ambition, his good sense and philosophy taught him, that 
it was more honorable, as well as more expedient, to 
govern with equity and moderation, than to exercise the 
rigors and cruelties of a tyrant. He acted, indeed, as the 
lord of the empire; but he exhibited himself in the light 
of a kind and beneficent master, rather than in that of a 
severe and malignant despot. He distributed justice with 
impartiality, and tempered it’s decisions with mercy. He 
vigilantly superintended the complicated concerns of bis 
extensive dominions, and provided for the regular govern*, 
ment of the most distant provinces. The rich were pot 
suffered to oppress the poor; who* ip other resppqtp, 
were gratified with an amelioration of their state, While 
the elegant arts were fostered by imperial ta%te> the mo- 
narch of the Roman world paid greater attention to the 
accommodations and comforts of the people, than the 
rulers of the republic had been accustomed to bestow* 


32 JBi. Cass. UK lv* 
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A prince whose sway was so equitable, and whose mo- 
deration was so exemplary, was a natural object of courtly 
and poetic flattery. Even the worst princes have been 
complimented with splendid panegyric; and we therefore 
need not be surprised at the profusion of praise that was 
bestowed upon Augustus. The idea of treating him as a 
God was, indeed, an instance of irreverence to the esta- 
blished objects of worship, and was inconsistent with that 
practice of antiquity which only elevated deceased heroes 
and patriots to the rank of deities or demi-gods ”. As a 
wise prince, he doubtless preferred the honorable title of 
parens pairiee to that of a God, being conscious that he 
was a mere man, subject to all the frailties and weaknesses 
of our nature. 


LETTER IV. 


A View of the Roman Religion, Manners, Learning, and Arts, 
from the Elevation of Romulus to the Death of Augustus 
Cjesar. 

THE first inhabitants of Rome were not in so low a state 
of barbarism as were the primary colonists of Greece. 
They were chiefly of Grecian origin ; and many had en- 
joyed the benefit of Etrurian' civilisation. Refinement, 
however, had not made any great advances among them : 
their manners were coarse and rude, and their attainments 
were not very considerable. 

That religion which Romulus planted on the banks of 
the Tiber, corresponded with the Grecian system. A 

33 Horace says * — pfduens divus habebitur Augustus ; our emperor shall bo 
deemed a God while living ; — and altars were erected to the deified potentate* 
whom the people had long revered as the father of his country. 
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plurality of divine beings, graciously superintending hu- 
man concerns, formed the prevailing creed. All ( the 
deities had priests and ministers, sacrifices and oblations. 
The augurs, in whose art or imposture the founder of 
Rome excelled, were considered as an important and 
necessary part of the establishment. Each tribe had one 
of these pretended prophets, who announced the will of 
the Gods with regard to any future enterprise, from an 
observance of the flight or the noise of birds, from the 
feeding of poultry, the movements of beasts, and from 
other appearances. Romulus also introduced aruspices , 
who attended the altars, and made a variety of observa- 
tions connected with the sacrifices, deducing favorable or 
adverse omens. The high priest and his chief associates 
not only regulated the public worship, but acted as judges 
in all cases which had reference to religion, and exercised 
a censorial and authoritative jurisdiction over inferior mi- 
nisters. When the republican government was instituted, 
a new priest was added to the sacred fraternity : he was 
styled rex sacrorum, and was next in rank and dignity to 
the high priest. 

A remarkable order of priests arose in the reign of Nu- 
ma. When a pestilence had made furious ravages, a 
brazen buckler was produced, which, the king pretended, 
had been sent from Heaven to indicate the divine will for 
the cessation of the disease. He ordered eleven others 
to be made exactly in the same form, that any one who 
might profanely wish to steal the sacred target might not 
b‘e able to distinguish it from the rest. These weapons 
were consigned to the care of twelve priests, called Saliz, 
who occasionally carried the bucklers about Rome, sing- 
ing as they passed 1 . Being considered as the priests of 
Mars, the Salii were highly respected by a warlike na~ 


VOL* III. 


1 Plut. Vit. Nums“. 
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tion, and were permitted, as luxury advanced, to fare 
sumptuously when their festivals recurred. 

The Corybantes, or priests of Cybele, were introduced 
into Rome at a much later period. They were Phrygian 
eunuchs, who danced in amour, shouting and howling, 
and playing upon a variety of instruments. This establish- 
ment was recommended by the Sibylline oracles, to which 
the Romans, from the time of Tarquin the Proud, paid a 
reverential regard. An unknown old woman having sold 
to that prince the books of the Sibyls, which, she assured 
him, contained the most important predictions, he order- 
ed them to be carefully preserved ip the Capitol;. and 
they were inspected in critical times, for the guidance of 
the senate and people 5 . That the contents of these vo- 
lumes were compounds of absurdity, we may easily be- 
lieve; but, as they served to delude the multitude, . they 
were considered as useful by the ruling power. 

Into the priesthood of Cybele, under her name of Vesta, 
females bad been admitted from the time of Naina. They 
were expected to retain, for thirty years, the virgin purity 
with which they entered into that profession. They 
guarded the sacred fire, which was supposed to be inti- 
mately connected with the origin of all things, and care- 
fully prevented it’s extinction’. By the people they were 
treated with reverence ; and, in imploring pardon or mer- 
cy, their intercession was attended with peculiar efficacy. 
They did not live in seclusion, like the nuns of Christian 
titues, but were allowed to appear in public, and even to 
be present at the sports and games. Their number did 
not exceed six; and it was so difficult to supply the few 
vacancies which occurred, that it became customary for 


% Diouys* Halicarn. lib. iv. 

$ The institution of Ibis sisterhood was borrowed from the city of Alba; 
but the prod ice of keeping up a perpetual fire was prevalent in Egypt, Persia, 
and Greece. 
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the high priest to take novices by force. The repugnance 
to k voluntary initiation principally arose from the horri- 
ble punishment which was annexed to a violation of the 
Vestal vow of chastity. The unfortunate delinquent was 
conducted in melancholy procession to a subuibian field, 
and buried alive 4 ; while her lover, tied to a stake, was 
Scourged to death. It does not appear that many suffered 
during a course of ages. Few citizens were eager to adduce 
a charge which tended to indict a cruel death for an act of 
frailty; and even the priests were not vigilant in guarding 
the honor of Vesta, however ominous to the welfare of 
the* state such a deviation from corporal and mental puri- 
ty might seem in the opinion of zealots. 

Beside the revenue which the Vestal virgins received 
frbm the government, they occasionally derived consider- 
able legacies from individual respect and devotion, and 
were thus enabled to live in that luxury which did nbt 
■cornport with the reputed sanctity of their characters. 
The public exigencies sometimes led to the seisure of a 
portion of their property : but the rulers of the state were 
not sb sacrilegiously profane as to reduce them to poverty. 

The sacrifices in which the different priests officiated 
did riot agree in every particular ; but the following 
usages and ceremonies were the most prevalent. When 
a sacrifice was intended, a sblemn procession was made to 
the temple of some deity. In the first place, a praco or 
crier called the attention of the people to the pious work : 
thetx appeared the flute-players and harpers, performing 
in their best manner : the victims followed, wearing white 
fillets, with their horns gilt As soon as the priest reached 
the altar, he prayed to the Gods, imploring pardon for his 
sins, arid a blessing* upon his country. Having command- 
ed 1 the exclusion' of impure and? vicious persons, he threw 
grain, and frahbiriceuse, upon the heads of the ani- 

4 PI ut. Vlt Nmnste.' 
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mals, anil poured wine between the horns of each ; and, 
when he had scored them on the back, he directed his at- 
tendants to kill them. The entrails were closely inspect- 
ed, and, from their particular appearance, omens were 
deduced or inferred, as if the Gods intimated their will, 
by such minatia ?, to sagacious and devout observers. Some 
portions of the flesh were then placed upon the altar, for 
the gratification of that God to whose honor the temple 
had been reared. The remains served for more substan- 
tial nutriment, being divided among the attendant vo- 
taries. 

, Music formed a part of the Roman ritual as early as the 
reign of Romulus. The instrumental department of the art, 
in Italy, had been improved by the Arcadians who arrived 
with Evander ; for it was not wholly unknown at the time 
of his disembarkation, the pastoral pipe being then used 
in that part of the country in which he settled. Long be- 
fore the foundation of Rome, the Etrurians also were pro- 
ficients in music; and, as Romulus was educated among 
them, he would probably have introduced it into his new 
city, if all his followers had been unacquainted with it. 
It was practised in religious ceremonies and processions, 
hymns being sung to the tones of the flute, sometimes 
amidst the percussion of cymbals: and it served to en- 
liven the triumphs of that prince and his successors.* The 
Salii, by an ordinance of Nurna, added dancing to the 
hymns which they sang in honor of Mars. After a slow 
progression of the musical art, the establishment of the 
drama promoted it’s cultivation : yet it was scarcely in- 
troduced into domestic life before the Romans had ex- 
tended their foreign connexions by their success in Asia 
Minor. Female singers and lyrists were thenceforward 
frequently employed at entertainments to amuse the com- 
pany ; and it became a mark of taste to admire their ex- 
ertions and performances. The reduction of Greece un- 
der the Roman sway atforded another opportunity for the 
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improvement of music at Rome ; but, even in the refined 
age of Augustus, there were very few Romans who ac- 
quired fame as musicians. As Grecian painters and sculp- 
tors were chiefly emploj T ed in public or private works of 
art, so the composers, singers, and instrumental per- 
formers, of Greece or of the Asiatic provinces, were 
deemed most worthy of encouragement. 

* Of the festivals which were periodically solemnised by 
the Romans, the Lupercalia and the Saturnalia seem to 
have been the most remarkable. The Luperci, or priests 
of Pan, formed the earliest sacerdotal order in the Ro- 
man state. When these ministers had sacrificed some 
white goats in the temple of the rustic God, they smeared 
the faces of two boys of noble birth with the blood of the 
animals, and then wiped off the stains with wool dipped 
in milk. Furnished with thongs from the skins of the 
victims, the boys ran naked about the city, and lashed the 
young women, who did not endeavour to avoid those 
gentle touches which were supposed to promote fecun- 
dity 5 . The Saturnalia, at first, did not extend beyond 
one day ; but Augustus gratified the people with two ad- 
ditional days of sport and festivity. In commemoration 
of the peaceful and happy age in which Saturn flourished, 
nothing but joy and harmony pervaded this festival. No 
serious business was allowed : all kinds of amusement and 
indulgence prevailed ; and a distinguishing feature of- the 
celebrity was the custom which elevated the lowest ser- 
vants to a temporary equality with their masters, who 
patiently bore the freedom of remark, and even the keen- 
ness of sarcasm 6 * 

Among the sacred games, some were as ancient as the 
reign* of Romulus: these were the ludi CompitaUtii and 
Commies . Others were aclded at different times ; parti- 
cularly, those of Tarquin the Elder, in honor of Jupiter, 


h Plut. VU. ItomuJi. 
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Juno, and Minerva; the hull Capitolini, in commemora- 
tion of the defence of the Capitol against the Gauls ; and 
those which expressed the devotion of the citizens to 
Mars, Apollo, Cybele, Ceres, and Flora. The first of 
these celebrities consisted of rustic sports ; during which, 
the figures of the Lares oa household gods were crowned 
with flowers, and sacrifices were ohcred in the compita or 
streets. The Con&uales were so called from Consus , — a 
deity framed by Romulus far a temporary purpose 7 , and 
represented as the god of counsel or policy. Horse-race$ 
were the chief amusements at this solemnity. Wrestling, 
leaping, the skilful discharge of the javelin, and various 
trials of robust and dexterous superiority, concurred with 
sacrifices in giving attraction to the other anniversary 
exhibitions, except such as were connected with the wor- 
ship of Cybele and .Flora ; iu the former of which, scenic 
sports superseded the ordinary diversions, while, in the 
latter, naked prostitutes amused the people by agility of 
movement, ludicrous gesticulation, and vulgar mimicry. 

The secular games were intended to recur once in a 
century ; but the exact time was not strictly regarded. 
In 001* of the Sibylline volumes, it was declared, in the 
assumed spirit of prophesy, that, if the Romans would 
honor the principal deities with splendid spectacles and 
games at the commencement of every century, their 
power and dominion would be remarkably extensive and 
permanent. In consequence of this flattering intimation, 
the ceuturial games were instituted 8 . The blood of vic- 
tims flowed on some altars, and the produce of the earth 
more innocently graced others. Hymns were sung by 
matrons, boys, and girls ; and, during three days, diversU 
fied sports attended the solemnity. The fifth secuter ce- 
lebrity was exhibited by Augustus, who also established 

7 The rape ol' the Sabines. 

8 The time of the- institution is disputed ; but it seems to have been in the* 
'Jpbth you’ before Christ. 
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quinquennial games to commemorate bis victory at Ac- 
tions, and ordered a variety of sports in every tenth year, 
when he practised the farce of resignation, and readily re- 
sumed that exorbitant power of which he pretended to be 
weary. 

The games which enlivened the festivals were exhibit- 
ed at other times in the Circus , — which was properl } 7 a 
circular, but sometimes an oblong building, enclosing a 
spacious area for varied sports. Among these were the 
chariot-races and the combats with wild beasts, which, 
however different in point of humanity, were viewed with 
equal transport. The beasts fought with each other, or 
with meri, either criminals or mercenaries. Caesar grati- 
fied the people with a battle between five hundred men 
and twenty elephants, and with an engagement still more 
striking, maintained by the same number of elephants, 
each having on it’s back a turret defended by sixty men, 
against a thousand horsemen and pedestrians 0 . 

When the Romans had acquired some degree of naval 
skill, they added aquatic contests to their former amuse- 
ments. An extensive edifice surrounded a channel sdf* 
ficiently capacious for the evolutions of a considerable 
number of galleys. Sometimes the conductor^ merely 
contended for quickness of motion : at other times, they 
had regulat naval engagements, in which blood was shed 
for tlie gratification of the unfeeling spectators. 

Nothing call more strongly evince that brutality which, 
even in the progress of refinement, never deserted the 
Roman character, than the institution and continuance of 
gladiatorial combats. Such exhibitions could only please 
a nation which had a strong tincture of ferocity. It has 
been supposed that the custom of killing prisoners or 
slaves at the funeral of princes and heroes, or of com- 
pelling them to contend with each other in mortal con- 


9 Plin, IiK vii3. cap. 7# 
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flicts, gave rise to the disgraceful establishment of gla- 
diators; but, in all probability, the fondness of the Ro- 
mans for war, without reference to the practice of honor- 
ing the memory of a great man by human sacrifices, pro- 
duced the infamous institution. Two citizens of the 
family of Brutus were the introducers of the custom 10 . 
They exhibited three pairs of gladiators, out of respect 
to the memory of their father; and the example was not 
only followed by other heirs, but even by many of the 
annual magistrates. The vanquished combatants did not 
always lose their lives ; for the people would sometimes 
interfere in their behalf, and save them by opportune 
signals from the fury of the victors. It was, at first, cus- 
tomary to employ criminals on these .occasions 1 *, or slaves ; 
and, in the latter case, even trivial offences were deemed 
sufficient to justify an exposure of a fellow-creature to the 
risque of death : but citizens who had not committed any 
crime, and who wished to signalise their courage and ad- 
dress, were at length induced to enter the lists; and re- 
gular schools of gladiators were formed. They did not all 
fight in the same mode, or with the same weapons. Some 
were completely armed : others had only a trident, and a 
net lor entangling the opposite combatant. Liberty was 
the usual reward of a slave who triumphed in one or more 
contests. A freeman received a pecuniary recompense ; 
and, when he had frequently prevailed, he was permitted 
to separate himself from the fraternity, and to enjoy in 
repose the fame which he had acquired. These combats 
were sometimes introduced at entertainments, to enliven 
the scene of festivity. Guests who could he thus amused, 
may be thought to have been only elevated by one de- 
gree above the character of cauibals. 

The private amusements of the Romans are not un- 


10 In the ‘264th year before Christ. 


11 Ciccronis Qu:cat. Tuscul. ii. 
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worthy of notice 1 *. All nations feel the necessity of oc- 
casional recreation ; but some difference in the objects of 
choice, and in the degree of their attachment to pastimes? 
will naturally occur. Various modes of playing with 
balls are mentioned: one depended on the triangular po- 
sition of three persons, who sent the ball to each other, 
stigmatising as the loser the first who let it fall. The quoit 
was frequently thrown for private diversion ; and not only 
boys, but young men, were fond of playing with a hoop, 
the interior side of which was furnished with rings. A 
game resembling chess, and consequently requiring skill, 
has been attributed to the Romans ; and it also appears 
that they were particularly pleased with games of hazard. 
Dice were shaken and thrown out of a long box, as in mo- 
dern times ; and the results were watched with remark- 
able eagerness. Augustus was attached to this species of 
amusement ; but it’s general prevalence was prohibited 
by law. 

The manners of the earlier Romans were marked with 
simplicity, — not the coarseness of barbarism, but the 
plainness of honesty. Not being ashamed either of their 
sentiments or of their conduct, they avoided, as useless 
and degrading, all artifice and dissimulation. They did not 
suffer their desires to transgress the bounds of modera- 
tion ; satisfied with the mere supply of their physical 
wants, they were not tempted to rush into excess, or 
eager to devise the varied means of indulgence ; and, 
while they thus practised the virtues of temperance and 
continence, they did not boast of their forbearance, as if 
they thought themselves entitled to praise, when their 
merit was only negative. Yet, as this part of their cha- 

12 Mr. Basil Keunet says, u We should not pass by the private sports and 
° diversions • not that they are worth our notice in themselves, but because 
“ many passages and allusions in authors would otherwise be very difficult to 
“ apprehend.” Many readers, however, may be of opinion, that these points 
are deserving of record in themselves, inasmuch as they tend to display the 
character of a nation. 
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racter principally arose from firmness of mind, it reflect- 
ed indisputable credit upon the nation. 

They were attentive to decorum ; respectful to their 
superiors, but not servilely submissive; civil in their de- 
meanor, if not polite in their address. They were not ab- 
solutely unfriendly ; but they had neither warmth of at- 
tachmentnor tenderness of sympathy. In their paternal ca- 
pacity* they were not so kind and acquiescent as they were 
stern and haughty: in the characters of husbands and 
masters, they were disposed to be arbitrary and impe- 
rious. That hardihood which was generated by their po- 
litical zeal, gradually entered into their social composition, 
and marked their portrait with harsh lines. 

Their rigidity of character they preserved for ages ; 
and it was communicated even to the women, who were 
thus, in a great measure, divested of that softness and 
suavity which ought to distinguish their sex. There was 
still a visible distinction of manners ; but the females were 
bold and masculine in their deportment. To Roman 
lovers, this circumstance was probably a strong recom- 
mendation in early times, when a refined taste and de- 
licacy of sentiment did not prevail on the banks of the 
Tiber : but the progress of arts, and even the advance of 
luxury, tended to introduce grace and elegance. 

Upon that rampart of temperance and frugality which 
secured the probity of the Roman character, no practica- 
ble breach seems to have been made before the arms of 
the republic prospered in Asia- But, soon after Anti- 
ochus had been humbled, the varied pleasures and disso- 
lute indulgences of Ionia, Lydia, and Syria, allured even 
the Romans to imitation ; and relaxations of the ancient 
system were gradually introduced. Every species of vo- 
luptuous gratification, — whatever could flatter the senses 
or please man, considered as an animal, while the intellect 
was dormant or unemployed, — crept into use and' prac- 
tice. But luxury did not reach it’s destined height, nor 
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did the decline of morality proceed to the utmost excess 
of depravity, before the death of Augustus, whose censo- 
rial authority and powerful influence checked, for a time, 
the progress of degeneracy. That prince was not, indeed, 
a model of purity * 3 ; but he attended, with seeming 
anxiety, to the preservation of correct morals 14- . The 
majority of his successors were, in that respect, less strict 
and vigilant. 

An innocent species of luxury was that which depended 
upon dress and personal ornament. The plainness of the 
ancient apparel gave way, after the establishment of con- 
nexions with Asia, to a fondness for elegant attire, among 
persons of the higher class. It does not appear that the 
earliest Romans, as some have said, were content with the 
skins of beasts ; but, even if they were, a woollen toga or 
gown, full for the rich, and scanty for the poor, soon be- 
came the distinctive dress of the nation, as was the paU 
Hum or cloke of the Greeks. A tunic, which, like the 
gown, was sleeveless, was afterward brought into use. It 
was at first short, like a waistcoat; but it was gradually 
lengthened Is . It subsequently received the addition of 
sleeves, and was fastened by a belt. That which the wo- 
men wore reached the feet ; while the men suffered it to 
end at the knees. These garments were intended to be 
worn together ; but the most indigent of the people fre- 
quently used the tunic as a substitute for the gown. In 
the progress of refinement, females had three garments. 

13 He was sober and temperate, but so unchaste, that he is said to have 
even employed Li via in the selection of new objects of amorous gratification. 

Sucton. Vit. Auguati, cap. 32, Si, 39, 40. 

15 Some classical antiquaries have ex pi eased their surprise,, that the Ho- 
mans had no apparel corresponding with our breeches : but did not the tunic, 
by surrounding the body from the shoulders to the knees, answer the purpose 
of our waistcoat and small-clothes ? — For agos, they had no stockings; hot at 
length they put bands of stulT, and sometimes of silk, round their legs. As the 
feet more particularly required some species of covering, shoes and slippers 
were in early use j the women preferred sandals ; and the shoes of tire patri- 
cians were distinguished by a half-moon 'wrought in ivory* 
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One served for a chemise ; the next was more ample in it’s 
dimensions; and the third, called the stola , still more fully 
enveloped the form. The last was rich ly ornamented in 
the latter times of the republican government, being cu- 
riously embroidered, and fastened with clasps of gold. By 
the use of the stola , the feminine toga vvas transferred to t 
women of loose character 16 . 

The senators were distinguished by a tunic, which had 
broad studs or knobs 17 worked into it; while the knights 
had narrow studs, and the common people were not allowed 
to use such an ornament. The kings wore a white robe, 
decorated with a purple border and protuberances of 
scarlet. The emperors, in their public appearance, used 
one entirely of purple. Triumphant generals wore a 
robe adorned with various representations in embroidery, 
resembling the labors of the pencil: hence it was called 
toga picta. Both this and the procfcxUi were borrowed 
from the Etrurians. The latter was edged with purple, 
and was not only worn by magistrates, and on solemn oc- 
casions by all senators, but also by boys of the superior 
class, and by unmarried women. 

Like the Greeks, the Romans were not accustomed to 
wear hats or caps, whenever they appeared in the open 
air: but, at sacrifices, festivals, and games, or in a long 
journey, many wore a woollen or leathern cap ; and, when 
slaves had been manumitted, they were indulged with the 
constant use of the pileus, as an indication of the freedom 
which they had acquired. 

At 1 the entertainments of early and frugal times, no 
other than the ordinary dress was used : but, as luxury ad- 
vanced, a peculiar habit, light and easy, was brought into 
use at convivial meetings. Sitting was the primitive pos- 
ture at meals. Couches were afterward introduced ; which, 

16 Jos. Laurent. <lc Kc V>stiari&, cap, 1. 

17 The Jesuit Canlei maintains, that these protuberances were merely 
purple flowers interwoven in the cloth, but rising above the surface. 
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however, were long confined to the men, for the women 
were too modest to eat or drink in a position which had 
the appearance of indecency, until the re-iterated per- 
suasions and established practice, of the less delicate sex 
overcame their scruples. The grand meal answered to 
our supper; and, when the master of the house had in- 
vited friends, it consisted of one course of light food, and 
another of more substantial fare, beside a copious dessert. 
In the times of Pompey and Caesar, a bon vivant , after 
supping with one party, would frequently go to another 
house, to finish the evening in a manner totally opposite 
to the moderation and temperance of an ancient Roman. 

The matrimonial ceremony was usually attended with a 
liberal entertainment, which was sometimes repeated on 
the following day. Before marriage, the lover sent a ring 
to the fair object of his accepted addresses ; and, when 
the contract had been adjusted, and the supposed consent 
of the Gods obtained by a reference to auspices, the head 
of the bride was decorated with flowers : her locks were 
divided by a javelin, to intimate, in all probability, that 
she belonged to a warlike nation : she assumed a veil, and 
marched forth by the light of torches, accompanied by 
three boys of reputable families, a distaff (the emblem of 
virgin industry) being carried before her. She was lifted 
over the threshold of her gallant, with a show of gentle 
compulsion; received from him the keys of the house; 
partook of the nuptial feast; and was thenceforward conr 
sidered as a wife. A part of the previous formality was 
the mutual exhhange of money. The more ceremonious 
kind of marriage was that which was solemnised by a 
priest with prayers and the offer of a wheaten cake to the 
Gods, in the presence of ten witnesses, before whom the 
fond couple tasted the offering. Sometimes a concubin- 
age took place with the consent of the parents or guardi- 
ans of a young woman ; and, when it had continued for a 
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whole year, the connexion was deemed equivalent to a 
marriage., bat it was obviously much less honorable. 

The birth of a child was hailed as a fortunate incident : 
the infanc was regarded as a precio:^ gife from the Gods; 
and joy pervaded the paternal mansion. Yet there were 
many Romans who suffered their children, particularly 
females, to perish by exposure; and, for this flagrant in- 
humanity, they were, during a long period, not amenable 
to th&i, public justice which their unnatural conduct might 
be supposed to have provoked lS . 

The funeral ceremonies of the Romans resembled those 
which prevailed among the Greeks. Whether the body 
should be burned or buried, was left to individual dis- 
cretion; but the former was the more general custom. 
When the defunct was a person of rank or eminence, an 
oration was publicly pronounced over his remains; and 
the mention of this practice leads me to the consideration? 
of the oratorical character of the Romans. 

Before they excelled in general literature, they eagerly 
cultivated a bold and manly species of eloquence. Many 
of their early senators, magistrates, and military com* 
manders, could harangue the citizens with perspicuity and 
force,, so as generally to make the desired impression. 
That the speeches attributed by Livy to these statesmen 
and warriors are genuine, cannot be readily believed : but 
they* serve to show the prevalence of oratory in the Ro- 
man state. Appius Claudius, the Blind, was considered 
by his contemporaries as an able speaker, although the 
critics of succeeding ages would not allow that he was a 
masterly orator, feipio Nasica and Cato the Censor wero 
the most eloquent men of their time Galba, the trea* 
cherous general, and Cams Carbo, were distinguished 


IS This practice was at length stigmatised by Valcntinian J. an a crime 
vehickdeaervoil the rigors of exemplary punishment. 

19 The former, says Victor* primus; the latter is called* ty 

1‘liny, iyummvs orator. 
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speakers ; one was stern and rough in his manner ; the 
other had a flowing and musical eloquence. The younger 
Scipio spoke with weight and force, while his friend Lea- 
lius was a mild and smooth declaimed Antonius and Lu- 
cius Crassus were still more eminent. Catulus claimed 
the praise of wit and elegance: Cotta was argumentative 
and correct ; Sulpicius was vehement and energetic 10 . 

The oratorical merits of Cicero were of the highest de- 
scription. It was his opinion, that an orator was the 
greatest of human characters, and that all the wisdom of 
a philosopher, all the attainments of a scholar-, and a ge- 
neral knowlege both of art and nature, were requisite to 
complete the portrait By the union of splendid talent# 
and, indefatigable industry, be acquired the reputation of 
the best speaker in an age which abounded with eloquent 
men. He was fluent, animated, elegant : he attended to 
the minor beauties of verbal collocation and arrangement, 
and to harmony of period: he interested every auditor 
and charmed all who were not implicated in his animad- 
versions or exposed to his attacks ; and, if be did notexi- 
hibit the condensation and compactness, or the vivid 
energy of Demosthenes,, his diffusion was by no means 
feeble or vapid. If from the speeches of the Gj&eciwr 
orator no retrenchment could be hazarded, to those of the- 
Roman it was not easy to make any effective addition. 

Even if Cicero had not been an illustrious orator, bi» 
literary productions would have immortalised his name. 
His moral and miscellaneous works are highly and justly 
esteemed. They display acuteness, good sense, and learn- 
ing : they are pregnant with instruction, as they supply 
us ; with maxims for the conduct of life ; and their acknow* 
leged utility is accompanied with the attractions of enter- 
tainment. 

Among the eloquent contemporaries of Cicero, five are 


SO Cicrr . Oraturc, lib. iii, cap. 7 9 B. 
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mentioned by an ancient writer* 1 as pre-eminent. He has 
concisely characterised their different modes of oratory, 
each by a distinct epithet. Calvus was close and compact, 
Asinius Pollio had a modulated suavity, Caesar was bril- 
liant, Ccelius was sharp and poignant, Brutus was weighty 
and sedate. The oratory of Messala Corvinus is not so 
specifically marked by the same critic; but he appears to 
have been an impressive speaker, and to have cultivated 
the graces of language. To these admired speakers Hor* 
tensius may be added. He united erudition with sagacity, 
and had -a pleasing and graceful delivery. 

The abilities of pleaders were long exercised without a 
fee; for it was an object of ambition, among the young 
patricians, and other citizens who had received a good 
education, to appear as advocates. Presents, indeed, were 
sometimes accepted by a successful pleader ; and, when 
an enlarged scale of expenditure had superseded the an- 
cient frugality, fees were exacted for the exertions of fo- 
rensic oratory. An express law prohibited the accept- 
ance of any stipend for this task; but it was so frequently 
evaded, that Augustus enforced it by a severe penalty. 

Poetry, being less useful, was much less cultivated than 
the art of elocution. No Roman, worthy of the name of a 
poet, flourished before the termination of the first Punic 
war. Some attempts, indeed, to amuse the public in verse, 
preceded that mra; but they were feeble and insignificant 

At the Saturnalia, the mirth of the festive party gave 
rise to effusions of raillery, in measured and rhythmical 
diction; and when, in consequence of pestilential havock, 
the superstition of the priests had recommended scenic 
amusements, as a novel kind of expiation for those sins 
which had aroused the indignation of the Gods, ludiones , 
or players, were iuvited from Etruria a % to pacify by their 


21 The unknown author of the dialogue da OraUmbus . 
CSS In Iho 36Mh before the. birth of Ohmt. 
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performances the divine guardians of the republic: but it 
appears, that they did not sing or recite verses, or exhibit 
any other species of action than dancing to the soutfd of 
the flute. The Romans soon imitated the evolutions of 
these strangers ; and, not content with mere saltation, in- 
troduced jocular and satirical verses 13 ; but no regular 
Latin poems, either dramatic or narrative, were given to 
the world for 125 years from that period. After this inter- 
val, Livius Andronicusiproduced at Rome both tragic and 
comic pieces 44 . He was either a native of Greece, or of 
Grecian extraction ; and being a faithful slave, had re- 
ceived the favor of emancipation. His contemporary, 
Naevius, wrote some comedies, which were performed with 
applause, and also exercised his talents in a description of 
the Punic war. 

Ennius was both a dramatist and an heroic poet. He 
had genius and spirit ; but his fragments betray a want of 
cultivation and of polish. Plautus excelled in delineations 
of character: his sallies of humor, and the neatness of his 
style, rendered his comedies amusing and attractive. Pa- 
cuvius and Accius, whose works are lost, courted the tra- 
gic Muse with success. Terence, who was a Carthaginian 
slave, delighted the Romans with his comediesi which 
were chiefly borrowed from Menander. His style is pure 
and elegant ; his characters are faithful transcripts of na- 
ture ; his pleasantry is unaffected ; his axioms and moral 
hints are happily introduced. He was the esteemed friend 
of Scipio and Lselius, by whose taste and judgement, as 
his contemporaries supposed, his pieces were polished and 
improved. Afrahius was also an ingenious votary of the 
comic Muse, and a happy imitator of Menander. 

Iiucilius distinguished himself as a satirist ; but his 
rugged verses, and his irregularity of composition, dis- 


23 Liv. lib. vii. cap. 2. 

24 A. Gclblib. xvii, cap. 21.— Cussiodori Chron. 

Vol. III. V 
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gusted the refined critics of the Augustan age. Yet those 
who animadverted upon his defects, allowed that he sur- 
passed Ennius as a poet. 

The fame of Lucretius eclipsed the lustre of his prede- 
cessors. His talents were of the highest order ; and his 
capacity was improved by a respectable portion of learn- 
ing. Having studied philosophy at Athens, he was 
prompted, by his attachment to the Epicurean system, to 
write a poem upon the “ nature of things.” The subject 
toas worthy of his genius; but, from his mode of treating 
it, he did not render it so generally attractive as it would 
have been, if he had not banished religion from his creed, 
and endeavoured to explode the idea of a divine creator and 
governor of the universe. The poem, however, was 
greatly admired by the Roman literati , and still inspires 
the reader with a high opinion of the poetic ability and 
mental vigor of its author. His diction, though sometimes 
harsh and uncouth, is frequently elegant and harmonious : 
his descriptions are vivid and picturesque : his views of 
visible nature are correct; and his Muse occasionally rises 
to grandeur and sublimity, 

Yirgil, if he did not rival Lucretius in the inventive fa- 
culty* excelled him in the happy choice of expressions, in 
elegance and dignity, in polished regularity and impres- 
sive magnificence* His pastorals are too refined for the 
manners of peasants, and are less natural than those of 
Theocritus : but, amidst the beauties with which they 
abound, the inconsistency is readily pardoned by every 
reader of taste. In the Georgies, an ordinary pursuit is 
ennobled by genius ; and judicious rules arc adorned 
with all the charms of poetry. The fable of the i^Eneid is 
well-conducted : the incidents are admirably related : the 
characters, in general, are well delineated ; the divine in- 
terposition is supported by the rules of ancient criticism : 
the episodes are highly pleasing; and, if we do not perceive 
in the poem the fire and vigor of Homer, we meet with 
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forcible passages, instances of sublimity, and traits of na- 
ture and pathos. 

Horace, the friend of Virgil, may not only be consi- 
dered as one of the most pleasing, but also as one of the 
most instructive writers of antiquity. If his odes do not 
elevate us by sublimity, or transport us by magnificence 
and splendor of imagery, they at least excite agreeable 
sensations, and please by their general propriety of senti- 
ment and elegance of expression. His satires are not in- 
dignantly severe or sharply censorious, but abound with 
pleasant raillery, lively animadversions, and humorous 
strictures. By his epistles we are taught to know our- 
selves, to think with propriety, act with prudence, and 
follow the laws of rectitude. His Art of Poetry has been 
censured as irregular and desultory : but it contains some 
good poetry, just criticism, pertinent remarks, and excel- 
lent precepts, particularly for dramatic composition. It 
must be added, that some of his pieces, like those of the 
elegiac and lyric poet Catullus, are rendered offensive by 
coarse allusions and gross indelicacy. His works have 
been frequently translated ; but there is a peculiarity in 
his manner, not happily imitated in any version that has 
fallen under my notice. 

The talents of Ovid, without qualifying him for the most 
elevated species of poetry, were very respectable. He 
had a lively imagination, a considerable share of the po- 
lite learning of his time, a readiness of expression, and a 
facility of versification : but he sometimes suffered his wit 
to out-run his judgement, was too fond of point and anti- 
thesis, and could not attain the refined and harmonious 
elegance of Virgil. His Metamorphoses claim the cha- 
racter of a very ingenious work : yet, notwithstanding the 
variety of stories which he relates, many readers are at 
length wearied with the recurrence of transformations. 
His Tristia are melancholy | but seem to be deficient in 
true pathos. The Art of Love exhibits him in the light of 

F 2 
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n gay admirer of the fair, and of one who was capable of 
giving such advice as would point their attractions and im- 
prove their charms. 

Tibullus and Propertius are not unworthy of notice. 
The elegies of the former bard are recommended by un- 
affected elegance, and by pathetic tenderness; while those 
of the latter are more labored and stately, and less interest- 
ing. Gallus also acquired fame by attempting the same 
branch of poetry. 

The first historians of Rome were not equal, as writers, 
to the early poets. Fabius Pic tor stated facts like a mere 
annalist ; and the elder Cato, while he surpassed that au- 
thor, did not impart grace or interest to his narratives. 
Coelius Antipater assumed a higher strain, in recounting 
the incidents of the war with the Carthaginians. Piso and 
Fannius wrote jejune annals. Sisenna brought down the 
history of his country to the time of Sylla ; and Valerius 
of Antium, employing himself in the same task, produced 
a more voluminous, if not a more valuable work. Sallust 
at length arose, and illuminated the historic horizon with 
the rays of genius. Julius Caesar narrated his own exploits 
with perspicuity and force, and wrote (says an ancient 
critic) with the same spirit with which he fought. Varro 
cultivated history among other pursuits ; but we have not 
the means of forming a proper judgement of his abilities 
in that branch of literature, as time has deprived the 
world of all his works, except fragments and very short 
tracts. In the first public library which was opened at 
Rome, the only living citizen to whose honor a statue was 
exhibited, was Varro ; and the compliment thus paid to 
“ the most learned of all the Romans” by the orator Pollio, 
reflected great credit both upon himself and his friend. 

Livy was the historic ornament of the Augustan age. 
He traced the Roman affairs from the foundation of the 
city to the death of Drusus, in 140 books, of which only 35 
now remain. This author proceeds in a regular course of 
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accurate information, pertinently introducing occasional 
reflexions ; rising to dignified elegance when the subject 
requires it ; sometimes exciting tender sensations ; at other 
times rousing the stronger passions ; fixing the reader’s, 
attention, and drawing him on, as it were, with irresistible 
force. The part which we possess may be considered as a 
valuable treasure, and an admirable monument of genius. 

While the Romans rivaled the Greeks in eloquence and 
polite learning, they were far from being equal to that 
nation in scientific attainments. In astronomy, they were 
humble followers of those whom they had conquered by 
arms ; for they could not even reform the calendar with- 
out the aid of the Greeks. In the profundities of natural 
philosophy they were not conversant; nor were they 
skilled in the higher branches of mathematical knowlege; 
but they were acquainted with the mechanical powers, 
and applied this knowlege with success to purposes of 
varied utility. To the medical science, and the chirur- 
gical art, they for several ages paid so little attention, that 
those important pursuits and occupations were almost 
wholly left to slaves. Some of these, when by skill or by 
good fortune they had performed remarkable cures, ob- 
tained from grateful masters the indulgence of freedom. 
Either in consequence of an invitation, or in the hope of 
meeting with great encouragement, Archagathus, a Pelo- 
ponnesian, made his appearance at Rome ; but he excited 
such terror, by the roughness and supposed inhumanity 
of his chirurgical operations, that he soon ceased to be 
employed. Cato the Censor particularly desired his son 
not to employ Greek .physicians ; but their reputation 
and influence at length so far prevailed, that their modes 
of practice were chiefly followed* 5 . 

The architectural art was ably exercised- by the Ro- 
mans, even in the infancy of their state. They were in- 
debted, for their early skill in this art, to the Etrurians ; 

2 $ Plinfi Hist. Nat, lib. xxix. cap. 1. 
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and the Tuscan order was the first which they adopted* 
Their original temples were crowned with cupolas; for 
they appear to have been fond both of circular and ellip- 
tic forms. The walls with which Romulus protected their 
city, were chiefly formed of earth ; but the elder Tarquin 
commenced the erection of a wall of stone, which was 
completed by Tullius, who added to the work a rampart 
and fosse. Tarquin the Proud finished the Capitol, of 
which his father was the founder ; and to both princes a 
very useful work is ascribed, — the formation of cloaca or 
subterranean channels for the purification of the city * 6 . 
These were so skilfully and substantially constructed, as 
to excite the astonishment of succeeding ages. In both 
these works, he enforced, by an arbitrary mandate, the 
labor of the people, whose operations were directed by 
Etrurian architects. 

The original Capitoline temple was not very large or 
magnificent ; but, when it had been destroyed by fire, 
Sylla gave greater extent and splendor to the renovated 
structure, which he embellished with beautiful columns 
brought from Athens, and with other spoils of Greece. 
The Pantheon was equally splendid. This building has 
been attributed to Agrippa ; but some antiquaries are of 
opinion, that he only imparted to it new embellish- 
ments, and added an elegant portico. The interior cir- 
cumference contained seven niches, in which appeared 
the statues of various Deities: before each of these were 
two fluted pillars of the finest marble : the inner wall was 
cased with the same material ; and the roof of the portico 
was covered with gilt bronze. The Corinthian order, 
used in this structure, was chiefly admired by the Romans : 
yet they introduced a new order, called the Composite, 
from the combinations which it involved : it was more 
massive, if not more beautifully ornamental, than the 
Corinthian. 


26 Liv. lib. i. cap. 08 , 55 , 56 * 
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Roman skill and industry were eminently conspicuous 
in the aqueducts. For above four centuries, Rome 
merely enjoyed the produce of the Tiber and of springs : 
but, as a more copious supply was urgently required, when 
the city became very large and populous, Appius Claudius 
devised means for the conveyance of water from the Anio. 
A course of strong brick-work or stone, arched at the 
top, covered a canal, which, notwithstanding all inequa* 
lities of ground, regularly proceeded to the city. More 
considerable aqueducts, one of which exhibited the ex- 
traordinary appearance of a lower canal passing under 
another, were formed in the sequel; and that which 
Agrippa ordered to be constructed, when he acted as 
a&dile, was not only furnished with every useful ap- 
pendage, but was profusely decorated with statues and 
other embellishments. This patriotic minister also pro* 
moted the health and gratified the luxury of the citizens, 
by erecting a multitude of additional baths, some of which 
were spacious and magnificent. 

Tq the firmness and substantiality of their roads, the 
Romans particularly attended. More durable high-ways 
were never formed by any nation. They were frequently 
paved with flint, and cemented with as much care as the 
walls of buildings, in which pebbles were interspersed 
with old fragments and remains, and courses of brick or 
stone were regularly introduced, with an accompaniment 
of the best mortar. The Roman bricks were strong 
and firm, and were sometimes used, like those of Babylon, 
without being previously matured by fire. 

Although Etrurian and Grecian architects were chiefly 
employed by the Romans, some of the citizens acquired 
considerable skill in the art of building. Cossutius be* 
came so eminent in this respect, that he was even invited 
to exercise his talents in Greece ; and Vitruvius gave very 
judicious directions, not only for the erection of temples, 
basilicse or halls of justice, theatres, and other public edi- 
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flees, but also for private houses, which, in the later times 
of the republic, were built for the rich with elaborate art 
and profuse expenditure. 

Sculpture was introduced at Rome from Etruria, under 
the government of Romulus ; but, for a long time, only 
statues of the Deities were formed ; and these were merely 
of wood or of clay. Representations of warriors and pa- 
triots were afterward exhibited, in commemoration of dis- 
tinguished merit ; but, in the fabrication of these figures, 
the Romans were auk ward and unskilful. The first brazen 
statue at Rome was fixed in the temple of Ceres, out of 
the private property of Cassius, who was condemned to 
death for aiming at arbitrary power. The vanity of this 
aspiring citizen had prompted him to display his own image 
in the front of Vesta’s fane : but the censors would not 
suffer it to remain ; and they ordained, that no figures of 
citizens, however illustrious, should be erected by private 
gratitude or respect. These exhibitions were at length 
unrestrained ; and, in the mean time, the art of painting 
made some progress among the Romans. A citizen of 
the family of Fabius derived the appellation of Pictor from 
his skill in this pursuit* 7 ; and Valerius Messala exposed 
to public view a delineation of a battle in which he had 
defeated the Carthaginians : but the name of the artist is 
not stated. Scipio Asiaticus, with equal ostentation, ex- 
hibited in the Capitol a pictorial representation of his vic- 
tory over Antiochus ; and Lucius Mancinus, by pointing 
out to the admiring citizens the beauties of a picture, of 
which his exploits were the prominent features, procured 
the honor of the consulate* 8 . 

When the subjugation of the Grecian states had excited 
a general taste for refined works of art, many of the Ro- 
mans imitated. those productions which they could not cx- 


$7 About three centuries before our asra. 


30 Pliu. lib* xxxv. cap, 4* 
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cel $ and while some relinquished the task in despair, 
others gradually made such approaches as reflected credit 
upon their talents. 

In this survey of Roman pursuits and occupations, one 
art remains to be mentioned, which is neither liberal nor 
absolutely mechanical, but which is considered by states- 
men as essential to the preservation of every commu- 
nity — I mean the military art. This part of the prevail- 
ing system, however mischievous and fatal in the hands 
of ambition, is certainly useful in a defensive point of 
view : yet it would be wholly unnecessary, if mankind 
would make a proper use of that rational faculty which 
was given both for particular and general benefit, not for 
the propagation of discord, the enforcement of sanguinary 
animosity, or the wanton multiplication of human cala- 
mities. 

The first king of the Romans being a warrior, and his 
followers partaking of his spirit, a martial character was 
impressed upon the nation ; and it was so far from declin- 
ing in a series of reigns, or during the republican admi- 
nistration, that it subsisted in full vigor when the imperial 
dynasty commenced. 

Romulus, both as a mark of honor, and as a guard to 
his person, formed a company of three hundred horse- 
men out of the principal families in his new kingdom ; and 
these were not only considered as military men, but be- 
came the 6rst members of a distinct class in the state, 
namely, the equestrian or knightly order, which formed 
a link between the senators and the plebeians. 

Each division of the infantry far out-numbered the ca- 
valry. The velites were the light troops ; while the prin~ 
cipes and triarii formed the chief strength of the army. 
The hastati were added in the sequel; and, when the de- 
sultory combatants had made a sort of prelude, those 
spear-men advanced to the attack. The principes followed 
with greater vigor; and the triarii , with still more effec- 
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tive energy, supported the honor of Rome, The velites 
wore a cap of leather, and were furnished with a sword, a 
round buckler, and thin javelins. The rest of the infan- 
try had at first a crested helmet of brass, and afterward 
one of iron ; a large and strong shield ; a leathern coat of 
mail, fortified with iron ; long hooked javelins, and a 
sword. The cavalry had for many years no armour for 
the breast ; but it was at length deemed adviseable to 
give, to that branch of the army, the same defence which 
the infantry enjoyed 

The life of a Roman legionary was a state of labor and 
exercise. For this reason, instead of affixing, to a multi- 
tude of warriors, a name derived from the practice of bear- 
ing arms, the citizens gave, to their enlisted countrymen, 
the appellation of an exercised body 30 . For about three 
centuries and a half, the people sustained the labors of the 
camp, for the mere honor of the service, without the be- 
nefit of pay : but, being disgusted at the frequency of the 
wars in which they were involved by the senate, they de- 
clared their unwillingness to renew their service, unless 
a regular stipend should be assigned to them. Their re- 
quest being granted 3 ', that qualification in point of pro- 
perty, which had been hitherto required of candidates for 
warfare, was less strictly enforced, and at length wholly 
disregarded. 

In the formation of a camp, the Romans were methodi- 
cal and skilful. They preferred a square to every other 
form : the ground was reduced to a level state by military 
labor: the stations for each legion, and for the subordi- 
nate divisions, were precisely marked out: one part was 
appropriated to religious ceremonies and worship, another 
part to meetings and consultations connected with the 


29 Kcunct’b Rom® Anti qua NotiLia. 30 ICxcrcilns, 

31 To each foot-soldier two oboli (about 2}d.) were daily given, aud a 
drachma (about VJd.) to every horseman. 
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war : a strong rampart encompassed the whole space, and 
a deep fosse was an additional obstacle to hostile in- 
trusion. 

If we reflect on the vigor and energy of the legionaries, 
and the strength of the engines and machines which they 
used, we may be surprised at their occasional slowness in 
the reduction of towns. They were not so quick or alert 
in that branch of military service as it might be supposed 
that they would have been. They frequently assaulted 
without effect; they battered; they undermined: yet 
sieges were sometimes protracted to a very long duration. 
Even in the field, for a succession of ages, their supe- 
riority was not so striking as to quicken, in any remark- 
able degree, their advance to dominion : but their perse- 
verance ensured their triumph. In my narrative, you 
have traced their progress ; and, in the sequel, you will 
observe, with equal attention and interest, the effects of 
their exorbitant extension of power. 


LETTER V. 

History of the Roman Empire, during the Reign of Tiberius, 

IF the settlement of the imperial succession had 

*■ A. D. 14 

been left to the fair decision of the Roman peo- 
ple, Germanicus would have been the object of general 
choice. His courage and capacity, his virtues and ac- 
complishments, qualified him to adorn the throne: but, 
as the late prince had marked out Tiberius for the 
sovereignty, by that participation of power which he had 
assigned to him, by a public adoptiolp, and by naming him 
his principal heir, the unambitiouscitizenresistedall theex- 
hortations of his military and political friends, and declared 
that he would by no means oppose the more legitimate 
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pretensions of his uncle. When the troops, on both sides 
of the Rhine, called for his assumption of the sovereign 
power, he so peremptorily refused the honor, that he 
threatened to kill himself, rather than comply with their 
wish. 

Tiberius, without assuming the title of emperor, kept a 
strong guard both for dignity and safety, and issued va- 
rious orders, as if the supremacy had belonged to him by 
indisputable right. His first act was that of a ruffian. By 
the agency of a centurion, he took away the life of Agrip- 
pa, pretending that Augustus had ordered the violent 
deed, to prevent a dangerous contest for the succession 1 . 
No one gave credit to the assertion; but fear checked all 
inquiry. 

As the higher classes at Rome were ready to acknow- 
lege the heir of Augustus, the people followed the same 
course. Habituated to the yoke imposed by the politic 
and fortunate emperor, they submitted, even after his 
death, to his dictation. The two consuls, Pompeius and 
Apuleius, first swore allegiance to Tiberius. Seius Strabo, 
the praetorian prefect, was the next who took the oath : 
the senate, and the rest of the citizens, also acknowleged 
his authority. He convoked that assembly which had been 
so passive in the late reign, on the mere pretence of ad- 
justing the funeral honors due to his patron. It was voted 
by acclamation, that the body should be carried to the 
field of Mars only by senators. When Tiberius and his 
son had pronounced the eulogium of the defunct prince, 
the corpse, after various ceremonies and marks of respect, 
received from the hands of centurions the flames which 
consumed it. The remains were collected by Li via and 
the principal knights, and, being deposited in an urn, 
were preserved in the mausoleum which had been erected 
by Augustus himself. 

1 Tacit. Annales, lib, 1 cap. A 

% Di, Cass. lib. Ivi. — Tacit, lib. i. cap. 7 , 8* 
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After the solemnisation of the obsequies, the senate 
humbly entreated Tiberius to undertake the arduous task 
of government. The artful dissimulator, with an air of 
modesty, spoke of his unworthiness and inability ; repre- 
sented the deified Augustus as alone qualified to sustain, 
with due wisdom and dignity, the weight of that great po- 
litical fabric which he had cemented ; and recommended 
an association of rulers as preferable to monarchic sway. 
Some of the members reproved his intractability : others 
implored his assent with tears ; and many prostrated 
themselves before him, beseeching him, with the most 
abject supplications, to become their master and their 
lord. Expostulation, entreaty, and clamor, at length 
prevailed ; and he ceased to refuse, although he would 
not openly say that he accepted the offered dignity 3 . 

He delayed his assumption of the supremacy, not from 
a want of ambition, but from a fear of the popularity of 
Germanicus, whom the legions in general, he doubted 
not, would prefer to him. If he should testify a disincli- 
nation to the sovereignty, his moderation, he presumed, 
would recommend him to the clemency of the eventual 
emperor* whereas, if he should give unequivocal sym- 
ptoms of a wish for the highest power, his life would be 
sacrificed to the policy and safety of his competitor. He 
therefore pretended, even when he seemed to yield to the 
importunities of the senators, that he would readily re- 
linquish all power, whenever such resignation should be 
desired either by them or by the people. 

During this contest between the dissimulation of Ti- 
berius and the servile meanness of the senate, a mutiny 
arose in Pannonia. Percennius, who had transferred his 
service from the theatre to the camp, stimulated the sol- 
diers to demand an increase of pay and a diminution of 


3 Tacit, lib. i. cap. 1 1— 13.~Suetuu. Vit. Tiberii, cap. 21. 
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the term of service; and the flame of sedition spread 
among three legions. They did not, however, arrogate the 
right of nominating an emperor, but left that momentous 
concern to the civil power. Junius Blsesus, their com- 
mander, finding the torrent too strong to be withstood, 
suffered them to send his son to Rome, as an advocate of 
their claims. Subordination seemed then to be restored : 
but, on the return of an unruly detachment from Nau- 
portum, the mutiny revived : and many of the legionaries 
began to plunder the circumjacent country. Blaesus or- 
dered some of the marauders to be scourged and im- 
prisoned ; but their comrades rescued them from confine- 
ment, menaced the general with their vengeance, ex- 
pelled their chief officers, and murdered a centurion for 
his severity. Alarmed at this commotion, Tiberius sent 
his son with select troops to restore tranquillity. Drusus 
assured the mutineers, that their requests would meet 
with due attention from the senate : but this intimation 
was so unsatisfactory, that they continued to complain 
and to threaten. Lentulus, who was supposed to have 
advised a rigorous treatment of the delinquents, with dif- 
ficulty escaped death. An eclipse of the moon con- 
tributed to soften the minds of their leaders, who con- 
cluded that the Gods were offended at their conduct ■ 
and violent rains and storms, coming before they were 
expected, concurred to depress the mal- contents. Dru- 
sus now permitted them to send a new deputation to his 
father ; but he did not wait for the effect of the application. 
He knew that Tiberius would not blame him for any act of 
treachery or of cruelty ; and, therefore, he sent for Pcr- 
cennius and his chief associate Yibulenus, who, trusting 
to the faith of the government, readily presented them- 
selves, and were instantly put to death. Other leading 
mutineers were eagerly sought out, and treated with the 
same rigor; and some were given up to punishment by 
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their fellow- soldiers. The rest of the troops, terrified and 
confounded, returned to their duty 4 . 

The legions near the Rhine, in the mean time, con- 
tinued to press Germanicus to an acceptance of the im- 
perial dignity. His firmness, however, could not be 
shaken. To draw off their attention from that subject, he 
promised to the veterans, in the name of Tiberius, the fa- 
vor of dismission, and a duplication of the legacy be- 
queathed to each legionary by Augustus. To the men 
who composed two of the legions, money was advanced 
by the general and his friends, to appease their clamors ; 
and others also enforced the payment. Three legions, 
stationed at some distance from these, were with little 
difficulty induced to take the oath of allegiance to Ti- 
berius ; whose deputies soon after arrived in the territory 
of the Ubii, and introduced themselves to Germanicus 
with secret instructions. These messengers, being sus- 
pected of having brought an order for the annulment of 
the late concessions, were menaced with military venge- 
ance : but they were saved by the influence of Germani- 
cus, and dismissed with a guard of cavalry. He also sent 
away his wife and his son Caius, that they might be pro- 
tected by the Treviri from military insult. This distrust 
of the intentions of the mutinous soldiers, had such an efc 
feet upon two of the legions, that they resolved to dissi- 
pate his suspicions by a manifestation of their sorrow and 
penitence. They desired him to punish their guilty lead- 
ers ; implored his pardon for the deluded multitude ; and 
requested him to employ the reclaimed troops in an im- 
mediate expedition against the Germans. A summary 
trial was instituted, in which the assembled soldiers were 
the judges; and, if they declared an individual guilty, he 
instantly suffered death. The two legions that seemed to 
have been first pacified, still exhibited a refractory spirit. 


4 DL CaaB. lib* lvii. cap. Tacit. lib. i. 
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Germanicus, incensed at their obstinacy, threatened them 
with all the severity of vengeance; and, when his lieu- 
tenant Csecina had expostulated with many of their of- 
ficers, a dreadful scene ensued. The greater part of each 
legion, professing a willingness to submit, conserved to 
undertake the task of punishing the most active mutineers. 
Suddenly rushing into the tents, the treacherous legion- 
aries slew their unsuspecting fellow-soldiers, with whom 
the assassins had passed the morning in apparent friend- 
ship. Germanicus, who came up when the slaughter had 
ceased, shed tears at the sight of so man)" of his lifeless 
countrymen: but his grief was quickly allayed by the joy 
of restored tranquillity 5 . 

An attack upon some of the German communities ex- 
ercised the soldiers, as soon as the. commotions were quell- 
ed, Fierce ravages were diffused over a great extent of 
country; and those who had no apprehension of a hostile 
visit were cruelly massacred. The Bructeri and their 
neighbours, roused by this merciless irruption, endeavour- 
ed to intercept the retreat of the invaders : but, , after 
harassing their flanks and front with some effect, they 
were repelled with loss. 

Tiberius harangued the senate in praise both of his 
nephew and his son ; and he not only confirmed the con- 
cessions of the former general, but extended them to the 
legions in Pannonia. Yet, the more he was indebted to 
the forbearance of Germanicus for the possession of 
sovereignty, the less gratitude did he feel. He repined 
at the popularity of that illustrious citizen, and viewed 
him with eyes of malignant jealousy and mischievous 
hatred. 

In the progress of the German war, the Ro- 
‘ mans invaded the territories of the Catti with 
their favorite commander, and indulged themselves in 


$ Tacit, lib. i, — Di, Cusb. 
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wanton devastation. The Cherusci were on the point of 
marching to assist the harassed community ; but the ac- 
tivity of Caecina prevented them from executing their in- 
tentions ; and a body of auxiliaries, from the Marsian 
state, he engaged and routed. Segestes took this oppor- 
tunity of soliciting the interference of Germanicus > al- 
leging, that the faction of his son-in-law, thirsting for war, 
kept him by menaces in a state of alarm. Troops were 
sent to bring him away in safety ; and a multitude of bis 
relatives and friends, with the wife of Arminius, were led 
off with the Romanised chieftain. Inveighing against the 
treachery of Segestes, Arminius roused the Cherusci and 
some other states to a spirited opposition ; and his uncle 
Inguiomer, an able warrior, renouncing his attachment 
to Rome, zealously promoted the confederacy. 

Germanicus was not slow or negligent in counter-acting 
the league. He sent Stertinius against the Bructeri, who 
were routed by that officer ; and the whole country, be- 
tween the Ems and the Lippe, was furiously ravaged. In 
the course of the campaign, he reached the spot where 
Varus had fallen; and, with pious care, he assisted the 
soldiers in collecting and burying the bones of the unfor- 
tunate legionaries who had been sacrificed by the rashness 
of that commander 6 . He at length overtook Arminius ; 
but a select body, rushing from the woods, so actively co- 
operated with the rest of that chieftain’s army, that the 
Romans were in danger of a defeat : yet the efforts of 
Germanicus kept up the courage of his men, who, if they 
did not conquer, avoided the disgrace of being vanquish- 
ed. In returning toward the Rhine, Cascina’s division Was 
seriously endangered. He was attacked by Arminius in 
an extensive and woody morass, in which his men were 
more entangled and impeded than the Germans, who were 
less heavily armed, and more alert in their motions. After 
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considerable loss, the legionaries found a firm and open 
plain* where they began to raise entrenchments. The Ger- 
mans, not thinking that these hasty works would secure the 
invaders, assaulted them with great fury ; but, when they 
were ready to mount the rampart, after filling up the 
fosse, they were repelled by a vigorous sally, and put to 
flight with terrific carnage. The troops, without farther 
danger, reached the Rhine, which they crossed by a 
bridge that Agrippina 7 had refused to demolish, even 
when it was reported that the Germans had been com- 
pletely victorious, and were hastening to the banks of the 
river. This trait of courage, and her friendly reception 
of the returning soldiers, whom she animated by her ex- 
hortations, and relieved by her bounty, increased that 
jealousy which the merit of her husband had implanted in 
the breast of Tiberius 8 , 

The emperor’s attention was now called from Germany 
to the East. Phraates, the Parthian despot, had fallen a 
victim to the ingratitude and ambition of Theruiusu, first 
his concubine and afterward his wife; who wished for the 
elevation of her illegitimate son to the throne. He de- 
served his fate, but not from the bands of his son or his 
wife. The object which prompted to the murder was not 
attained ; for the nobles would not suffer the base-born 
pretender to act as their sovereign, but quickly expelled 
him, and, after a disordered interregnum , gave the dia- 
dem to Orodes, Execrating the inhumanity of the new 
king, they murdered him, while he was employed in the 
chase; and, applying to Augustus for another prince of 
the family of Arsaces, they received Vonones (a son of 
Phraates), who had for some time resided at Rome as an 
hostage. To this prince, however, they did not perma- 
nently submit, as he was too far Romanised to please their 
haughty spirit. Artabanus the Mode, who was of the 

7 The givuuUclaugUlcr of Augustus, and wile of Ucnuarueus, 

U Tacit, lib* i. 
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same family, was invited to reign in Parthia; and, al- 
though he lost one battle, he was aftet ward so decisively 
victorious, as to establish himself in the sovereignty for a 
long course of years. The vanquished prince fled into 
Armenia, where confusion had prevailed since the death 
of Ariobarzanes, a Mede, whom Caius, the grandson of 
Augustus, had placed on the throne in lieu of Tigranes. 
As Tiberius was unwilling to assist the fugitive in the ac- 
quisition of the Armenian royalty, which in policy he 
ought to have secured from the Parthian grasp, Vonones 
retired into Syria, while Artabanus subjected Armenia to 
the sway of his son Orodes 9 10 * . 

In one respect, these commotions and hostilities were 
far from being disagreeable to Tiberius ; for they fur- 
nished him with a pretence for detaching his popular 
nephew from the Germanic army, and sending him into 
a country where he might be more exposed to perfidious 
machinations. Germanicus was aware of the emperor’s 
jealousy : yet he did not know how he could most effect- 
ually remove it from the diseased and depraved mind of 
such a prince. While he waited for fresh orders from 
Rome, he continued his career with the legions that re- 
spected and admired him. By advancing to the Lippe, 
he dispersed the besiegers of a fortress ; and, as soon as 
his fleet arrived up the Rhine, he entered the canal 13 
which bore the name of his illustrious father, and, having 
reached the ocean, proceeded along the coast to the 
mouth of the Ems. Sending a detachment to chastise the 
Angrivarians for a revolt, he marched to the Weser, with 
a view of attacking the Cherusci. When he had passed 
the river, he found that the troops of several confederate 
states were assembled in a wood, and that they intended 
to assault his camp in the night. He baffled this attempt 
by his vigilance ; and, calling a council in the morning, 

9 Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. xviii. cap. 3. — Tacit. lib. ii. cap. 1 — 

10 Joining the JEthin« to the ys»sel, 
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he recommended an immediate conflict. Arminius was 
equally eager to engage. He posted the Cherusci upon a 
hill, ordering them to rush down while the Romans were 
kept in action by the rest of the German army. So ju- 
dicious were the manoeuvres of Germauicus, and so stre- 
nuous were the exertions of the legionaries, that the allies 
who were stationed in the woods, those who fought on the 
plain, and the occupants of the different eminences, were 
driven from their posts in confusion. Arminius, having 
stained his face with his own blood, escaped on a fleet 
courser ; but most of the chieftains fell, with so great a 
number of the common men, that, for the space of many 
miles, the ground was almost entirely covered with bodies 
and weapons. The routed host fled toward the Elbe, to 
seek new habitations; but the erection of a trophy on the 
spot where the late battle was fought, with an inscription 
specifying the names of the defeated nations, so galled the 
fugitives, that they re-traced their steps, and resolved to 
risque another conflict. They made choice of a post 
which they thought they could defend, and added works 
to it’s natural strength. After a fierce collision, they 
were again routed. The victorious general, suffering his 
humanity to give way to indignation and resentment, 
rode about the field, urging his soldiers to incessant and 
merciless slaughter 11 . 

A severe and afflictive loss allayed the joy which these 
victories produced. While some legions were sent by 
land into winter-quarters, the majority were conveyed by 
the fleet from the Kms into the ocean. After a short 
voyage, so violent a storm arose, that many of the vessels 
foundered, and others were dashed on the shore, with the 
loss of a considerable part of the army. The fate of these 
victims would have been more worthy of regret and com- 
passion, if they had not so recently exercised their piti- 
less rage upon their vanquished adversaries. 


U Taut. Atmal. JiJ>. u. 
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Germanicus was, at first, so confounded at this cala- 
mity, that his friends could not without difficulty dissuade 
him from throwing himself into that sea which had proved 
so fatal. When he had recovered his equanimitj^, he un- 
dertook another expedition, to convince the Germans 
that he had still the means of powerful hostility. As they 
did not dare to meet him, he widely diffused his ravages, 
before he rested for the winter. 

He would gladly have renewed his operations in the 
following spring, if he had not been urgently recalled by 
Tiberius, who declared himself satisfied with the success 
of the last campaign, and added, that the Germans might 
now be left to the operation of internal discord and of Ro- 
man intrigue. When the general requested a prolongation 
of his command for another year, the emperor still pressed 
him to return, hinting that, if the conduct of the Germans 
should require a renovation of hostilities, an opportunity 
of triumphing over them ought to be left to Drusus. Un- 
willing to disobey, Germanicus prepared for his return to 
Rome, where the honors of a triumph awaited him. 

Before his return, a conspiracy against his uncle was 
detected, or perhaps only pretended to have been dis- 
covered. Libo was accused of entertaiuing views of sove- 
reignty; and, although no guilt of that kind could be 
proved, be put an end to his own life, from a despair of 
allaying the jealousy of the despot. A thanks-giving was 
decreed, as if the emperor’s authority had really been en- 
dangered; and the anniversary of the death of the sup- 
posed traitor was ordered to be kept as a festival. As this 
young patrician had consulted the soothsayers, all persons 
of that description were banished from Italy, and one was 
precipitated from the Tarpeian roclt 1 *. 

A conspiracy of a less problematical nature was after- 
ward discovered. A slave of the younger Agrippa, re- 

12 Tacit, lib. ii. — Dio says, that the provincial astrologers and pretenders 
£0 divination were put to death, and that those of’ Rome were merely banished. 
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sembling his master in person, pretended that he had 
escaped from the tyrant’s cruelty, and drew a number of 
persons, both in Italy and Gaul, to his interest. Tiberius 
did not send troops against him, but employed emissaries 
to entrap him, by professing a desire of promoting his 
views. Thus deluded, he was seised without difficulty. 
Being asked by the emperor, how he became Agrippa, he 
answered sarcastically, u As easily as you became C&esar.” 
He was privately punished with death ; refusing, to the 
last moment of his life, to make any confession that could 
criminate others. Content with the sacrifice of this bold 
offender to the security of the government, Tiberius pru- 
dently abstained from all farther inquiry into the parti- 
culars and the extent of the plot 13 . 

While the emperor thus baffled internal machinations, 

A JD ir ^ externally augmented the dominion of Rome, 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, had formerly 
offended him, by not treating him with obsequious respect 
when he resided at Rhodes, and by manifesting a superior 
regard for Caius, the grandson of Augustus. The unfor- 
giving tyrant, desiring his mother to inform the Asiatic 
prince, that all grounds of offence might be removed, if 
hd would appear at Rome as a respectful solicitor of im- 
perial favor, drew the deluded or intimidated victim to his 
court. Archelaus did not long survive the journey. He ' 
was not in good health on his arrival ; and grief and terror 
seem to have hastened his death 14 . Orders were imme- 

1." Tacit, lib. u. — l)i. Cusp. lib. lvii. 

14 Suolon. Vit.Tibcrii, cap. 37. — Tacit, lib. \w — Dio states that be was ac- 
cused, betorc the senate, of a wish to shake off las vassalage ; but be adds that 
Tiberius, after menacing him with death, graciously suffered him to escape con- 
demnation. 1 1 appears, that the emperor was disgusted at the ingratitude of a 
prince for whom lie had pleaded at the court of Augustus, when some of his 
subjects adduced a charge against him; but that was uot a sufficient reason 
for driving the aged king to despair. Arehdaub knew that the mere formality 
of acquittal did not wteerc him from the vengeance of a gloomy and suspicious 
tyrant; and he therefore continued to feel all the horrors of anxiety. Tibo- 
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diately given for reducing Cappadocia into the form of a 
province. 

The king of Comagene and a Cilician prince dying 
about the same time, disputes arose between the partisans 
of Rome and those who wished for the accession of a na- 
tive prince; and, as the people in general, in Syria and 
Judzea, called for a diminution of imposts, these consider- 
ations concurred, with the disorders of Armenia, to sug- 
gest the expediency of sending an able governor into the 
East. Tiberius harangued the senate on this subject, and 
proposed that the talents and wisdom of Germanicus 
should be employed in allaying the commotions of Asia. 
Silanus, a friend of that commander, was removed from 
the government of Syria ; and Cnoeus Piso, who was ready 
to execute the secret will of the tyrant, was invested with 
the chief authoritj' in that province. 

A legard for Drusus, and a zeal for Germanicus, di- 
vided the imperial court. The sycophants of Tibe- 
rius favored his son; while the more respectable part of 
the patricians, and the majority of the nation, admired 
and esteemed his nephew. Some degree of animosity 
prevailed between the parties ; but the two leaders lived 
in concord. Drusus was now sent into Germany, that he 
might be weaned from the luxury of Rome, and accustom- 
ed to the fatigues and hardships of a camp. While he 
remained with the' army, the dissensions of the Germans 
were productive of intestine war. The Cherusci and other 
communities, jealous of the martial glory of the Suevi, 
took arms against Maroboduus, a bold adventurer, who 
had transplanted the Marcomanni into the territories bor- 
dering upon the Hercynian forest, and, by his courage 
and ability, had extended his authority over various states. 


rius had not, indeed, shown himself so early in his true colors j for he was an 
artful dissembler; but traits of injustice and cruelty had been observed, wlrfoh 
furnished grounds of strong alarm. 
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Two of these states * 5 revolted to Arminius ; from whom, 
on the other hand, Inguiomer and his dependents trans- 
ferred their services to Maroboduus. A regular conflict 
occurred, in which both parties showed that they had 
profited by the observance of Roman discipline. The 
event was long doubtful ; and, on each side, the left wing 
prevailed ; but, as a movement of retreat commenced on the 
part of Maroboduus, he tacitly acknowleged the superiority 
of Arminius. When he applied to the Romans for succour, 
the answer imported, that he could not reasonably expect 
aid from those whom he had not assisted against the same 
enemy. Drusus, however, so far interposed his influence, 
as to mediate an accommodation between the rival leaders*. 

A war in Africa, at the same time, excited the attention 
of the Romans. A Numidian, named Taofarinas, who 
had acquired experience under the standard of Rome, 
collected a band of robbers, and at length augmented his 
licentious company into a numerous military body. The 
proconsul Camillus could only bring into the field one le- 
gion and some auxiliary cohorts ; but, with this compa- 
ratively small force, he engaged and routed Taofarinas, 
who was thus over-awed into temporary forbearance. 

Tiberius, in the mean while, remained at Rome, at- 
tending with diligence to the affairs of government, and 
even to the concerns of morality. In his administration, 
lie professed a great regard for the authority of the senate, 
and expressed a wish that the members would speak ami 
vote without fear or partiality. When some points were 
determined against his known sentiments, he did not give 
the smallest indications of displeasure 17 . In one question, 
at the division of the house, no oue followed him when he 
voted with the minority. lie suffered the consuls, in 

The Semitones and Longoburdi, the former of whom considered them* 
selves as the most ancient and noble of the Suevi. 

id Tuclu lib. iu 


17 tiuelon. cup. til. 
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jnany instances, to exercise their former authority; and 
did not, in general, influence the decisions of the pnetors 
or other magistrates. He procured the expulsion, from 
the senatorial assembly, of such men as disgraced it by 
great immorality, or by that poverty which arose from 
wanton extravagance. To the moral conduct of private 
individuals, as well as of public men, he paid particular 
attention ; and he sharply animadverted upon gross devia- 
tions from propriety and rectitude. He checked the in- 
creasing spirit of dissipation and fondness for amusement, 
restrained the luxury of entertainments, and circum- 
scribed the expence of sports and games. As an example 
to others, he exhibited public specimens of frugality and 
parsimony ; and, at the same time, he was liberal in re- 
lieving indigent senators. He obtained the praise of dis- 
interestedness, by refusing to receive property, bequeathed 
to him by persons of whom he had no knowlege, and who 
were at variance with their relatives; and his munificence 
was applauded, when he contributed a large sum of mo- 
ney for the purpose of re-building twelve cities in Asia 
Minor, which had been overthrown by an earthquake, be- 
side remitting, for a time, all financial demands upon the 
inhabitants 18 . 

Having procured his own election to the consulate, he 
admitted Germanicus to the same honor. This com- 
mander, beinsr desired to commence his eastern 

70 A. D. 18. 

expedition, traversed Greece, where he was 

received with that respect which was due to his cha- 
racter ; sailed to the isle of Lesbos (where Agrippina, 
his amiable wife, gratified him with an increase of 
family) ; and, proceeding to Rhodes, was overtaken by 
Piso, who had been sent out as his persecutor. He might 
have suffered his adversary to perish in a storm ; but he 


18 Tacit, lib. ii. — Di, Cass. lib. lvii. 
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sent some galleys to his relief, without softening in the 
smallest degree the malice with which Piso pursued hiui. 

When Piso had entered upon his Syrian government, 
he tried every art that could render him a favorite of the 
army ; and, while he endeavoured to propagate a very un- 
favorable opinion of Germanicus, his wife Plancina was 
equally severe in her strictures upon the character and 
conduct of Agrippina. Despising the calumnies with 
which he was assailed, the general directed his attention 
to the settlement of the affairs of Armenia. No kina then 
ruled over the country; forVonones the Parthian 19 had 
been deprived of that temporary power which the people 
had allowed him to exercise. As the nation seemed in- 
clined to make choice of Zeno, son of the Pontic king 
Polemon, Germanicus put an end to the contest for roy- 
alty, by throwing the Roman influence into the scale, and 
publicly placing a diadem upon the head of that prince. 
He then turned his thoughts to Cappadocia; and, trans- 
ferring the government of the province to Veranius, or- 
dered a diminution of the revenue which had been usually 
exacted from the inhabitants. Comagcne was also sub- 
jected to the sway of a Roman praetor. These and other 
provincial arrangements were prornotive of tranquillity; 
and the wisdom and prudence of Germanicus were ac- 
knowleged by all, except Piso and his partisans* 0 . 

Although Egypt was not in a perturbed state, Germani- 
A B 19 cufi premie, on pretence of admini- 

* strati ve reform, while his real motive for the jour- 
ney was an investigation of the antiquities of the country. 
After the enactment of some popular regulations at Alex- 
andria, he sailed up the Canopic branch of the Nile, viewed 
the pyramids, surveyed the architectural wonders of 


19 This prince, at the request of the Parthian king Artabanus, was confined 
in Cilicia by G tiruiunicus ; and, attempting to escape into Armenia, he was 
fcluhhrd by a Roman officer. 

20 Tacit, lib. Ii. 
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Thebes, and slowly proceeded to the extremity of Upper 
Egypt, This extra-official expedition was sharply blamed 
by the emperor, who alleged the authority of Augustus, 
as condemnatory of the unlicensed journey of any Roman 
into so important a province, which, in the hands of an 
aspiring or turbulent man, might be maintained with a 
small force against a great army. This ground of censure 
was maliciously aggravated by Piso, who anxiously waited 
for the return of Germanicus to Asia, that he might have 
an opportunity of crushing his power. 

In the mean time, the emperor’s son contributed, by 
art and intrigue, to the ruin of the power of Maroboduus. 
He instigated Catualda, a noble youth, to attack that chief- 
tain ; who, being deserted by his troops, requested and 
obtained an asylum in Italy 2I . Catualda also became an 
emigrant; for he was checked in his career by Vibilius, 
and glad to receive protection in Gaul. 

In Thrace, the Roman influence was exercised with 
considerable effect. Rhescuporis 22 , who reigned over a 
part of that country with the permission of Augustus, en- 
croached on the territories of Cotys, destroyed some of 
the fortresses of that prince, and at length, in defiance of 
the conciliatory exhortations of Tiberius, deprived him 
both of his power and his liberty. The emperor, instead 
of admitting the excuses of the tyrannical aggressor, or- 
dered him to deliver up Cotys to the propraetor of Mnesia, 
and defend himself at Rome before the senate. The de- 
posed prince felt the effects of an order which wasinterfded 
for his protection. Rhescuporis instantly put him to deafb, 
and pretended that he had destroyed himself. Being in- 
veigled into the Roman camp by artful persuasions and 
plausible promises, the assassin was escorted to Rome, con- 
demned upon the testimony of the wife of Cotys, and, after 


01 Tacit, lib, i!,— Pntrrc. lib. il. 

0s3 Called Thrascypolis by Suetonius, and JRaacyporis by Dio, 
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a short confinement, puttodeath, on pretence of an attempt 
to escape. His innocent son Rhcemetalces was permitted 
to succeed him ; and the territories of Cotys were sub- 
jected to the administration of a Roman citizen, on hehalf 
of that prince’s children * 3 . 

When Germanicus returned into Asia, lie found that 
liis military and civil regulations in Syria had been an- 
nulled or altered by Piso. He sharply reproved the go- 
vernor, by whom he was treated in return with much 
greater acrimony. The general being indisposed, Piso, 
who had declared in disgust that he would quit the pro- 
vince, remained to see how the disorder would terminate. 
The apparent recovery of Germanicus having filled An- 
tioch with such joy, that the people publicly thanked the 
Gods for their regard to so valuable a life, offered sacrifices 
upon the occasion, and fondly indulged in festive mirth, 
Piso, enraged at their affection for liis adversary, com- 
manded his lictors to obstruct the arrangements and dis- 
turb the ceremonies. The disorder soon returned, and 
proved fatal. It was supposed by the public, and believed 
by Germanicus himself, that he had been poisoned by the 
contrivance of Piso and Plancina 24 . As lie knew the ma- 
lignity of the governor, it is surprising that he should ra- 
ther leave to his friends the melancholy task of avenging 
his death, than take precautions for securing his life. This 
was a stretch of magnanimity, inconsistent with the ordi- 
nary feelings of nature. 

The character of Germanicus comprehended great and 
varied excellencies. Talents, j udgement, wisdom, learn- 
ing, and eloquence ; courage, firmness, and fortitude ; 
unaffected modesty, and dignified politeness ; liberality, 
honor, and integrity ; concurred to render him one of the 
most accomplished men of the age in which he lived, if 

23 Tacit, lib. ii. 

2*1 Tacit. lib. ii,— Sueton. Vit. Caligula;, cap* 1, 2.— Jobcjphi Antiq* xviii. 3. 
— I)i. Cass. 
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not the greatest man of his time. While he was admired 
for his splendid qualifications, he was beloved for his mild 
virtues and conciliatory manners. Yet, with all his huma- 
nity and moderation, he had a tincture of Roman cruelty, 
which, though not deemed disgraceful by his countrymen, 
you, my son, will not consider as an ornament of his cha- 
racter. 

So popular was this celebrated citizen, that, when he 
went out or returned, he was usually attended by a great 
throng, and was sometimes in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the pressure; and once, on his return from Germany 
after the suppression of a mutiny, not only all the praeto- 
rian cohorts marched out of Rome to meet him, but the 
inhabitants of all ranks, of both sexes, and of almost every 
age, poured forth to welcome and applaud him. When 
the intelligence of his indisposition was succeeded by a 
report of his convalescence, the people rushed out at night 
■with lights and victims, to testify their joy in the Capitol, 
and were ready to force the doors of the temple, that not 
a moment of delay might arise. The emperor, roused from 
his sleep, heard with disgust such exclamations as these : 
“ Rome is safe — our country is safe— Germanicus is re- 
stored to health.” The account of his death, as might be 
expected, produced general regret and the most unfeigned 
grief, which the edicts of the tyrant could not repress or 
restrain 5,5 . The return of Agrippina to Italy, with an urn 
which contained the ashes of her beloved lord, renewed 
the popular affliction. The new consuls, the senate, and 
a great proportion of the citizens of Rome, met ^ ^ 
the sorrowful widow, who was attended by a nu* 
merous body of lamenting provincials ; and the tomb of 
Augustus received the remains of the grandson of Octa- 
via. It was remarked, that the same honors were not paid 
by the reigning prince to the memory of his nephew, 
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which were shown by the late emperor to the reliques of 
Drusus, although the merits of the son were more than 
equal to those of the father. Tiberius, indeed, was so far 
from repining at the immature death of Germanicus, that 
all his dissimulation could not conceal his joy, of which 
also the unfeeling Livia evidently partook 26 . 

Piso, who had either voluntarily left Syria, or had been 
ordered by Germanicus to retire from the province, ex- 
ulted iu the success of his murderous machinations. He 
was advised by his son to hasten to Rome, without being 
intimidated by the idle rumors of that guilt which could 
not be proved : but other friends urged him to re-appear 
in Syria, and resume the government. Sentius, who had 
entered upon the administration with the consent of the 
chief officers civil and military, cautioned Piso against all 
attempts to seduce the soldiery or throw the province into 
confusion, and made preparations for vigorous defence. 
With a motley groupe of adventurers, Piso took posses- 
sion of a fortress in Cilicia ; but he could not long main- 
tain his post against the attacks of Sentius, who sent him 
in safe custody to Rome. As soon as he arrived, a crimi- 
nal charge was adduced against him before the consuls : a 
subsequent reference was made to the emperor, by whom 
the cause was submitted to the cognisance of the senate. 
The conscript fathers were sufficiently inclined to con- 
demn the offender, whom the populace would have tom 
in pieces, if he had not been well guarded. He did not 
wait for a sentence which he thought would be unfavor- 
able; but took the first opportunity of destroying himself. 
He was condemned after his death, and his son was ba- 
nished ; while his wife escaped punishment by the avowed 
patronage of Livia* 7 . 


Tacit, lib. ii. et iii.— Di. Caw. lib. Ivii. 
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LETTER VI. 

The Roman History , continued to the Decease o/Tibekius. 

THAT spirit of nefarious tyranny which Tiberius 

, , . ^ i 1 k 7 f A. D. 20. 

had in some measure concealed, broke out, after 

the death of his nephew, in every form of oppression and 
cruelty 1 . He probably apprehended, that a course of 
misgovernment, while Germanicus lived, might produce a 
revolt in favor of that popular citizen, whose reluctance 
might give way to the general wish of the nation ; and the 
removal of this danger prompted him to indulge the ma- 
lignity of his natural disposition. Another death, which 
soon followed the untimely fate of Germanicus, also gave 
him great pleasure. Arminius, after the retreat of Maro- 
boduus into Italy, entertained those views of domination 
which did not suit the free spirit of his countrymen ; and, 
being involved by his ambition in the perils of intestine 
war, he fell a victim £o the resentment which he had 
aroused. He had only completed thirty-seven years from 
his birth. If his life had been considerably prolonged, he 
might, by his courage and talents, have extinguished the 
Roman sway in Germany. 

Drusus was still intrusted with the task of watching the 
movements of the Germans, and of repressing occasional 
insurrections. He was now re-appointed to the consulate, 
in conjunction with his father, who soon after re- ^ ^ 

tired into Campania, intending gradually to with- 
draw himself from Rome, and tyrannise in the obscurity 
of retirement. 

During this consulate, an insurrection in Gaul alarmed 
he government. Financial burthens, the extortions of 
usurers, and a variety of other oppressions, exhausted the 


1 Pi, Cass, Hb, lvii. cap, 8, 18,— Sucton, Vit. Calig. cap. 0. 
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patience of the people, who loudly demanded relief. 
Among the Treviri and the iEdui, Julius Florus and Sacro- 
vir were particularly active in excitinga revolt. The oppor- 
tunity which was now offered, they said, ought not, to be 
neglected. There was no distinguished general who could 
act against the insurgents with effect: the emperor was 
inattentive to foreign affairs ; the troops were disorganised, 
and the Roman citizens were unwarlike. These consi- 
derations roused a considerable number of the provincials 
to action. Florus posted himself in the forest of Ardennc : 
but, when his followers were dispersed by the activity of 
the legionaries, he fell upon his own sword. Sacrovirtook 
possession of theiEduan capital a , with a multitude of mal- 
contents and adventurers, and breathed defiance against 
the adherents of a tyrannical prince. Only a fifth part of 
the number being properly armed, the rest of his force 
had the appearance of hunters rather than of warriors ; 
hut he hoped to compensate the deficiency of regular arms 
by the intrepid zeal of liberty 3 . 

When the Gauls were brought to action, they did not 
display that spirit which the occasion required. They 
ought either to have remained in submission, or (when 
they resolved to rise) to have acted with the vigor of men 
who wished to shake off an oppressive yoke. Ry Silius and 
t wo legions, they were quickly routed ; and their leader 
killed himself, while his principal friends slew each other. 
Thus were quelled the Gallic commotions, which Tiberius 
did not think worthy of his personal interference, or of the 
efforts of his son. He pretended that he would go into 
Gaul to restore the country to perfect order and tranquil- 
lity : but this was mere affectation. A courtly senator pro- 
posed, that, on his return from his provincial excursion, 
he should enter Rome with the honors of an ovation, as 
his advice and suggestions had chiefly contributed to the 


2 Augustortunum, now Autuu. 


3 Tacit Annul, lib. iii. 
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suppression of the revolt. He rejected the offer, without 
being offended at the grossness of the flattery. 

When the empire was free from war and commo- 

A. D. 22. 

tion, disputes arose on the expediency of repress- 
ing the enormous lu xury of the age. The aediles proposed 
a strict enforcement of the sumptuary laws, or the applica- 
tion of more efficacious remedies to the growing evil. Ti- 
berius, to whom the senate referred the case, declared it as 
his opinion, that it would be impolitic to expose the insuf- 
ficiency of the law by attempting to extinguish those ex- 
cesses which could not be effectually prevented ; and all 
great deviations from temperance and frugality were left, 
as before, to the inquisition and animadversion of the or- 
dinary magistrates. 

An abuse of a different kind more urgently required 
correction. The privilege of sanctuary, by protecting 
criminals from justice, tended to encourage villany and 
wickedness. The superstitious Greeks were apprehensive 
of losing the favor of their Gods, if the temples should be 
deprived of the right of asylum : but Tiberius and the se- 
nate remonstrated against this absurdity of argument, and 
resolved, if not wholly to suppress, at least to modify the 
privilege ; and a decree was promulgated for that purpose 4 . 

Various impeachments also occupied the attention of 
the senate. The proconsul Silanus was accused of cruelty 
and extortion; and, being brow-beaten by Tiberius, and 
not suffered to defend himself with freedom, he was ba- 
nished to the isle of Cithaera. Cord us, another provincial 
governor, was also punished with exile. Against Ennius, 
a knight, a charge of treason was adduced, for having ap- 
plied a representation of the emperor to the ordinary use 
of silver; but Tiberius would not permit so frivolous a 


4 Tacit, lib. iii.— This author speaks only of a modification of the right of 
asylum in Greece ; but Suetonius says, that Tiberius abolished the privilege in 
all parts of the Roman empire: abolevit jus mormque asijlorum, qua nsqnam 
ermt . 

VOL. III. 
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charge to be entertained, although one of the courtly 
senators declared, that so great an offence ought not to 
pass unpunished. 

If the servility of the senate could give strength to the 
government, that advantage was enjoyed in a high degree 
by Tiberius. Sometimes he was so ashamed of the abject 
humility of the assembly, that he exclaimed, on retiring 
from the hall, “ How prone are these men to slavery !” 
It was not, therefore, to be supposed, that, when he de- 
sired the senate to honor and aggrandise his son, by giving 
him the tribunitian power, in the height to which Au- 
gustus had raised it, the least hint of repugnance or ob- 
jection would be offered. 

While Tiberius promoted Drusus to an apparent asso- 
ciation of power, he did not pay great regard to his advice. 
His most favored counsellor was JElius Sejanus, who, by 
his plausible and insinuating manners, and by an appear- 
ance of talent, had recommended himself at court, and 
obtained the command of the praetorian troops. That he 
might bring these cohorts more immediately under his 
eye, the pricfect had drawn them from divided stations 
into one camp; and his arts and address had established his 
influence over the whole body. Considering Drusus as 
his rival, lie resolved to take every opportunity of 
‘ undermining the power of the new tribune; who, 
on the other hand, became a warm opponent of the aspi- 
ring minister. In the heat of dispute, Drusus gave the 
praefect a blow ; an offence which was not forgotten or 
pardoned ; but, if no such affront had intervened, the 
mischievous ambition of Sejanus would still have endan- 
gered the life of his master’s son. For the promotion of 
his nefarious purpose, he courted the regard of Livilla, the 
wife of Drusus ; and, having seduced her into an adulter- 
ous commerce (a task not very difficult in that licentious 
age), he persuaded her, by promising marriage, and by 
holding out a prospect of high power, to be his accom- 
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plice in the murder of her husband. Drusus was aware 
of the malice of the prcefect : yet, when his own wife was 
his enemy, he could not easily guard himself against the 
danger of being poisoned. That this was his fate, was 
not publicly known at the time ; but it was generally sus- 
pected, and was afterward fully demonstrated s . 

There is no reason to suspect Tiberius of having the 
least concern in the death of his son. He did not, indeed, 
manifest any extraordinary warmth of paternal affection; 
nor did he suffer the loss to' interrupt, except for a very 
short time, his attention to public business : but he had 
no motive for the destruction of a prince whom he intended 
for his successor; and, when he had discovered the cause 
of his son’s unexpected dissolution, he wreaked just venge- 
ance upon the authors and' promoters of the crime. He 
was guilty of horrible enormities ; but he may fairly be 
acquitted of this foul imputation. 

The death of Drusus was not deeply lamented by the 
public, as he was of a ferocious and cruel disposition, and 
did not promise to be an able or upright sovereign. The 
friends of Germanicus, in particular, were rather pleased 
than grieved at the catastrophe, as it opened the way to 
the elevation of the offspring of that admired citizen. Ti- 
berius, — while he apologised to the weeping senators fbr 
not being so immersed in grief as they appeared to be at 
the loss of his son, and alleged that he thought it his duty 
to attend with zeal and vigilance to public affairs — recom- 
mended two sons 6 of Germanicus to the notice and pro- 
tection of the assembly, as individuals in whose welfare 
the state had a serious interest 7 . 

Sejanus, having been thus successful in his clandestine 
attack upon Drusus, meditated treacherous hostilities 
against the sons of Germanicus, one of whom seemed to 
be now destined to succeed Tiberius. To promote his si- 
ft Tacit, lib. iv*— Sueton, Vil. Tiberii, cap. 

6 Nero and Drusus* 7 lib. iv. 

H 52 
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nister views, he took every opportunity of aspersing the 
character of their respectable mother, whom also, by his 
emissaries, he stimulated to aim at the acquisition of po- 
litical power, knowing that she would thus aggravate the 
emperor’s jealousy into rancorous hatred. When she was 
complaining of a particular grievance in terms which the 
despot deemed too free, he took her hand, and said (quot- 
ing a Greek verse), “ If you are not allowed to govern, 
do you think yourself injured ?” — he then indignantly 
turned from her 8 . She was aware of her insecurity, and 
yet could not refrain from occasional freedom of remark, 
at which no good prince would have been offended, but 
which a haughty tyrant would resent. 

As Tiberius had declared himself the friend of his ne- 
A B 24 P^ ew?s sons * P r i ests * when they commenced 
a new year with thanks- givings for the preser- 
vation of the emperor’s valuable life, and prayers for its 
prolongation, recommended Nero and Drusus to the same 
Gods who protected the reigning prince, — an association 
which displeased the tyrant whom they intended to flatter. 
He instantly sent for the heads of the sacerdotal order, 
and sternly asked them, whether they had been influenced 
to this display of zeal by the solicitations or threats of 
Agrippina. When they disclaimed all such instigation, 
he dismissed them with a reprimand ; and, adverting to 
the affair in a senatorial meeting, he desired that no one 
would attempt, by premature honors, to inflame the pride 
and presumption of his young relatives. Sejanus assured 
him that the city was divided into parties, and that Agrip- 
pina had formed a faction, which might become dan- 
gerous, if not opportunely checked. He immediately 
accused her friend Silius, an able commander, of the vio- 
lation of a law against treason , — a term which Tiberius 
arbitrarily applied to any speech or act that displeased 


8 Sueton. cap. $3, 
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him. Finding that his malignant adversaries were deter- 
mined upon his ruin, Silius destroyed himself. As he was 
supposed to have been guilty of extortion, his property 
was confiscated. This (says Tacitus) was the first instance 
of the rapacity of Tiberius. Indeed, he raged against hu- 
man life long before he invaded property. 

An insurrection of slaves alarmed the emperor, while 
he was indulging his malignity in accusations. In Cala- 
bria, a mal-content soldier endeavoured to rouse the ser- 
vile multitude to arms, by holding out the inviting pro- 
spect of liberty. He assembled a small force : but a pro- 
vincial quaestor soon dispersed it ; and an officer sent by 
Tiberius with a strong corps seised the insurgent leader 
and his chief accomplices. 

A renewal of the war in the north of Africa, by Tacfa- 
rinas, excited little emotion at Rome, notwithstanding the 
courage and vigor of the barbarian commander. After 
the defeat which he sustained from Camillus, he had re- 
mained quiet for a year ; and then, emerging from his 
retreat, he routed a Roman detachment. He was chas- 
tised by Apronius for this insult, but not reduced to sub- 
mission. He still harassed the partisans and subjects of 
Rome, and, having recruited his army from various parts 
of Africa, demanded from Tiberius, as a condition of peace, 
a sufficient portion of land for the permanent support of 
himself and his followers. The emperor, reprobating the 
arrogance of one whom he called a deserter and a robber, 
desired Blassus to pacify the men, and apprehend their 
leader. Many were induced to submit ; but Tacfarinas 
eluded all the efforts of the general, who was gratified, 
however, with the applause of his sovereign, and the honor 
of a laureated statue, rather because he was the uncle of 
Sejanus, than for the importance of his military opera* 
tions. Dolabeila, even with a diminished force, was more 
successful than his predecessor. He added to the legion- 
aries a resolute body of Mauritanians, and, surprising the 
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enemy in a woody district, made great havock ; but he 
was not content with the prodigal slaughter of the multi* 
tude, while the chieftain survived. After a diligent search, 
he was found with a select party; and, as an escape was 
impracticable, he rushed upon the weapons of his pur- 
suers. Although Dolabella thus put an end to the war, 
the emperor refused to grant him those triumphal honors 
to which he was entitled. He had given offence at court 
by out-shining the friend of the minister 9 . 

The influence of Seianus increased, when it 
A. D. 25. . , . . . _ _ ’ 

ought to have been extinguished. The advice 

which he gave to his patron was that of an artful poli- 
tician, whose ambition was too strong for his sense of jus- 
tice and virtue. With a view of extending and establish- 
ing the power which he had acquired, he persuaded Ti- 
berius to retire from the bustle of Rome, and pass his de- 
clining years in rural repose. The emperor, weary of the 
flatteries of servile senators, and still more disgusted at 
the severe truths which were sometimes poured into his 
ears by the populace of the city, — thinking that distance 
and seclusion would augment respect, — and wishing also 
to pursue, unobserved, a course of lascivious and vicious 
indulgences, — had frequently revolved in his mind the ex- 
pediency of retreat ; and, when his determination was ma- 
tured, he made choice of Capreae for his abode, because it 
was an island fortified by lofty rocks, and accessible only in 
Sne part of the coast, When he left Rome, he ordered that 
A D 26 noones b° u ^ disturb him by importunities, or even 
* approach him on pretence of salutation. Stopping 
in a cavernous recess near Amyclae, be narrowly escaped 
a sudden and violent death, — a contingency which would 
have filled Rome with joy. A part of the rock fell, and 
crushed some of his companions ; but he, with the aid of 
Sejanus, emerged without injury. 


0 Tacit, lib* iii. ct iv. 
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Before his departure from Rome, a war, which had 
arisen in Thrace, was terminated by the valor and ability 
of Poppaeus Sabinus. The chief cause of discontent was 
the arbitrary practice of military conscription. The 
Thracians could not, without complaining, see theit 
bravest youth carried off, to fight the battles of the Ro- 
mans ; and, as no positive promises of redress were given, 
some of their communities had recourse to arms. Assisted 
by Rhoemetalces, the vassal king, Sabinus first harassed 
the insurgents in the field, and afterward blockaded them 
in a hilly spot, where they labored under a scarcity of 
water. They in vain assaulted the works of circumvalla- 
tion, and at length submitted in despair 10 . 

By relinquishing or modifying the unjust practice of 
compelling foreigners to arm in the imperial cause, the 
Romans might have avoided this war : but they were ever 
unwilling to listen to such complaints. They were not so 
harassed by the Thracian warriors, as to suffer any great 
loss in this campaign. A far greater loss was sustained in 
the following year at Fidenae, where an ill- con- 
structed amphitheatre gave way, while gladiators 
were amusing the giddy throng with their cruel sports. 
Above 20,000 persons are said to have perished on this 
occasion, either within or near the building tl , The em- 
peror’s presence on the continent being earnestly desired, 
while the impression of this dreadful calamity was recent, 
he left his retreat, comforted the surviving relatives, and 
relieved those who were only maimed by the accictent. 
The architect was banished ; and it was ordained by the 1 
senate, that every future building of that kind should be 
carefully surveyed and examined in it’s commencement 
and progress. Tiberius then returned to Caprese, and 


10 Tacit, lib. iv. 

U Sucton. cap. 40.— Orosii Hist Tacitus, ivitk apparent exaggeration, 

Wtys, that 50,000 individuals were killed, maimed, or bruised by tfce accident. 
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gave a loose to debauchery and vice, while Sej anus exer- 
cised the supreme power. 

The ambitious and malignant minister prosecuted his 
schemes for the ruin of the family of Germanicus. He 
employed spies, in particular, to watch Agrippina and her 
eldest son, and to hurry them into such steps as might ar- 
gue a distrust of the emperor, and a wish to seek military 
or popular protection against his imputed views; and, 
when they refused to listen to this insidious advice, they 
were accused of meditating such a course. In a letter 
which Tiberius addressed to the senate, on the prosecu- 
tion of a friend of Germanicus, he hinted at the 
" machinations of his enemies, without naming any 
one; but it was readily conjectured, that the widow and 
her son were the objects of his pretended alarm. He was 
requested to disclose the grounds of his apprehensions, 
that the senate might endeavour to remove them: but he 
preferred dissimulation to manly candor. Many of the 
members, at the same time, expressed a wish for the high 
gratification of his dignified and illustrious presence. He 
so far complied, as to show himself with Sejanus on the 
coast of Campania, where persons of all ranks saluted him 
and his friend with servile humility. 

It was difficult for the arrogance and presumption of 
Sejanus to admit any increase: but the death of Livia 
A P seemed to add to his power. Her influence over 
* “ ' her son, although it had considerably declined 
after his elevation to the sovereignty, was still sufficient to 
operate as an occasional check both upon the prince and 
his minister. Tiberius knew (but he was ashamed to ac- 
knowlege) that he owed his supremacy to the sway which 
she had exercised over the mind of Augustus; and, 
even when he neglected her, he did not violently oppose 
her declared wishes and inclinations. The senate not only 
ordered the women to mourn her decease for a year, but 
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decreed the erection of an arch to her memory, because 
she had saved some of the members from the vengeance 
of tyranny, and had educated the sons and portioned the 
daughters of many *\ Tiberius allowed her a public fu- 
neral, without praising her in a formal oration 13 , or suffer- 
ing the intended arch to be erected. 

The obsequies of Livia had scarcely been performed, 
when an imperial communication, which she was supposed 
to have with-holden, was read to the senate. It contained 
charges against Agrippina and Nero, not involving sedi- 
tion or treason, but imputing incontinence and unnatural 
desires to the youth, and arrogance and contumacy to the 
mother. The assembly received the accusation with fear 
and silence. At length some of the members proposed 
rigorous measures ; but the moderation of Junius Rusti- 
cus recommended a delay of decision. The people testi- 
fied their indignation at the charges; and some exclaimed, 
that the letter was a forgery. Tiberius, repeating the ac- 
cusations, desired that proper notice might be taken of 
them, and reprimanded the people by an acrimonious pro- 
clamation. The senate no longer disputed the will of the 
prince, but promised to proceed against his adversaries ia 
any mode which his just indignation might point out.* 
Agrippina was soon after banished to Pandataria; while 
Nero and Drusus were stigmatised as enemies of the state, 
and confined without a prospect of rescue 14 ’. 

Having received very unusual honors from the A D so 
senate, and being still indulged with the implicit 
confidence of Tiberius, Sejanus rioted in the exercise of 
unbounded power. The law against treason was interpreted, 
by this infamous minister and his unfeeling patron, in a 
way so comprehensively cruel, as to affix guilt not only to 

12 DL Casa, lib. lviii. cap. 2. 

13 That complimentary office was performed for her by her great-grandson 
Cams, surnamed Caligula from the military shoe or sandal which he wore. 

Tacit, lib, 
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seditioiis or irregular acts, but even to a triflibg freedom of 
expression. The exercise of such horrible tyranny, under 
the forms of law, rendered the government unworthy of 
support : yet no real sedition occurred ; no conspiracies 
were formed. The most disgraceful servility prevailed, 
while two monsters sacrificed men of all ranks (but chiefly 
of the higher orders) to their jealousy or caprice. Seja- 
nus did not foresee that his own turn would follow. He 
was so bold in his operations, and so eager for the exten- 
sion of his influence, either by persuasion or by terror, 
that he was generally suspected of aiming at the imperial 
succession. He removed one of his rivals in the person of 
Nero, who, to avoid the ignominious death with which he 
was threatened in the name of the senate, destroyed him- 
self by abstaining from food 15 * But Drusus and Caligula 
remained ; and the latter was more particularly an object 
of the minister’s jealousy, after he had been honored with 
the sacerdotal dignity by Tiberius, who, at the time of this 
appointment, publicly made such remarks, as seemed to 
intimate that he destined this youth for the sovereignty, 
however unworthy he knew him to be of that splendid ele- 
vation. 

The tyrant at length found that his minister was too 
powerful : he even began to suspect that his own life was 
exposed to danger from the inordinate ambition of his sup- 
posed friend. He now received intelligence, from his sis- 
ter-in-law Antonia, . of the arts, crimes, and treasonable 
views of Sejanus, whom he therefore devoted to death : 
but, being aware of the great influence of his intended 
victim, he dissembled all knowlege of his misconduct and 
treachery, and resolved to proceed with the most politic 
caution, until he had his enemy securely within his grasp. 
The better to delude him, when the emperor named him- 
self to the consulate, he honored the minister with a simi- 


i5 Sucton, cap, 54v 
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lar appointment; and the senate, treating both consuls 
with equal reverence, decreed that they should 
enjoy the same dignity for five years. Statues ’ * 31 * 
and images were multiplied in honor of the two rulers of 
the empire: sacrifices were frequently offered to each; 
and disrespect to either was considered as impiety I6 . 

To keep Sejanus in anxious suspense, Tiberius sometimes 
publicly praised him, and at other times spoke contemp- 
tuously or unfavorably of him; honored and exalted some 
of the minister’s friends, and stigmatised or humbled 
others ; intimated to the senate, at one time, that he was 
so indisposed, as not to expect that he should long live ; 
and, on another day, assured all who were interested in his 
welfare, that he was in a state of perfect health, and would 
soon return to the imperial metropolis. Being thus 
amused, Sejanus hovered between hope and fear, and 
found it very difficult to determine whether he should 
commence or postpone his grand scheme of operations. 
Tiberius then tried the effect of an address to the senate; 
in which, announcing the death of Nero, he mentioned 
his associate without the least mark of honor or epithet of 
distinction, and ordered that no sacrifices should be of- 
fered to any one, even of the highest rank in human 
society. Finding that the interest of Sejanus declined in 
consequence of this communication, and that the senate 
and people were less disposed to fear him, the emperor, 
after propagating a report of his intention of granting to 
his minister a permanency of tribunitian power, sent to 
the conscript fathers a letter of accusation, by the me- 
dium of Macro, to whom he had privately transferred the 
command of the praetorian cohorts. This officer entered 
Rome at night, and conferred with the consul Memmius 17 


16 Di. Cass. lib. lviii. cap. 4. — Sueton. cap, 65. 

17 It appears, that new consuls were chosen for the latter part of thlsyiar; 
— an appointment not altogether unusual, when the importance of the office 
was diminished. 
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■upon the interesting affair which had been committed to 
his management, but did not disclose it to the colleague 
of that magistrate, because he was known to be a friend 
of Sejanus. In the morning, as he was going to meet the 
senate, he stopped the minister, and declared himself the 
bearer of a mandate for the grant of new power to a states- 
man for whom the prince had so high a regard. Sejanus 
hastened to the hall in a transport of joy, and was saluted 
by the members as one whose power was confirmed. Ma- 
cro took this opportunity of convincing the praetorian sol- 
diers of his own appointment to the command ; promised 
in the emperor’s name to reward them; and, dismissing 
them from their attendance at the place of senatorial 
meeting, employed in the same service the nightly guard 
under Laco. 

The charges against Sejanus were not distinctly ex- 
pressed in the imperial letter; but, after some animadver- 
sions upon his conduct, a wish was intimated, that two se- 
nators might be punished for their connexions with him, 
and that he might be immediately taken into custody. 
Deserted by those who had placed themselves near him, — 
surrounded and watched by the praetors and tribunes, that 
he might not rush out and raise a tumult, — he exhibited 
strong symptoms of confusion, particularly when the con- 
sul ordered him to come forward as a criminal, and Laco 
appeared, ready to apprehend him. He was assailed with 
reproaches from all parts of the hall ; his arrest was voted ; 
and he was led away to prison amidst the insults of the 
people. As the praetorians, kept in order by their new 
commander, did not attempt to rise in behalf of the dis- 
graced statesman, the senate, without farther delay, con- 
demned him to death l8 . He who had shown himself so 
destitute of humanity and regardless of justice, had no 

18 Di, Cass, lib, lviii. cap. 7.— Tacitus must have given an interesting ac- 
count of the fall of Sejanus; but it is unfortunately lost; for we have scarcely 
any remains of the fifth book of his Annals. 
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right to expect mercy or compassion. Great joy attended 
his decapitation : but, if his master had suffered the same 
fate, the joy would have been far more general. The mi- 
nister’s son and daughter were also put to death. The 
innocent girl, when forcibly taken from her father’s house, 
requested to be informed of the nature of her alleged of- 
fence, that she might avoid a repetition of it : the usual 
correction of children, she said, would reclaim her. Her 
artless remarks were received with a scornful smile ; and 
she was inhumanly strangled 19 . 

Extreme was the anxiety of Tiberius, in the interval 
which elapsed from the accusation to the death of Sejanus. 
Dreading an insurrection of the partisans of that minister, 
he had prepared a small fleet to facilitate an escape. He 
watched, from an elevated rock, the approach of every 
vessel, and gazed at the distant signals. Even after the 
death of his enemy, he was haunted by fear and suspicion. 
He refused to admit the deputies who were sent from 
Rome to congratulate him on his good fortune: even with 
his consular friend Memmius he declined an interview; 
and, for nine months, he confined himself to one of the 
twelve mansions which he had fortified at Capreoe ao . 

The wife of Sejanus was not condemned to death ; but 
she would not long survive her family. She disburdened 
her conscience by disclosing to Tiberius the particulars of 
his son’s death, and then put an end to her own life. The 
emperor’s rage exceeded all bounds. He capitally pu- 
nished his daughter-in-law, and all who had any concern 
in the treacherous machinations ; and some who had no 
share in the villany, were sacrificed to his fury upon mere 
suspicion or surmise. 

19 The most shameful violation of decency preceded her undeserved fate. 
She was deflowered by the executioner, that a virgin might not suffer the dis- 
graceful doom which awaited her. This act of brutality is positively stated by 
Dio ; but Tacitus, without seeming to give entire credit to the story, merely 
says, that it was related by the writers of tlut time. 

SO Sueton, cap. 65. 
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For several years after the death of Sejanus, the sword 
of vengeance was drawn upon the citizens of every rank* 
on pretence of their attachment to that minister. Inno- 
cence was no security against the murderous tyranny of 
the government ; and it was dangerous to assert, that Ti- 
berius, in any of these multiplied acts of revenge, devi- 
ated from justice, or acted from mere jealousy or caprice. 
To regret the loss of a relative thus condemned, was con- 
sidered as an insult to the emperor, and a heinous offence; 
and a respectable old lady, in particular, was murdered by 
his order, solely for lamenting the premature death of her 
son 

Macro was the chief encourager or abettor of these nu- 
merous executions ; and he frequently presided at those 
investigations which followed the disclosures or calum- 
nies of informers. He and his master were consequently 
exposed to public disgust and censure ; for, although the 
people rejoiced at the sacrifice of the chief adherents of 
Sejanus, and even tumultuously killed some of them, they 
were shocked at the indiscriminate slaughter of innocent 
and guilty citizens. But, when the emperor ordered the 
most forward and officious of these accusers to be put to 
death, the public applauded his regard for justice. 

Amidst these fierce attacks upon all classes of his sub- 
jects, the flagitious tyrant did not forget or relinquish his 
animosity against the widow and the imprisoned son of 

Germanicus. Soon after the death of Asinius 

A* J). S3, 

Gallus, — who, having given offence by his re- 
gard for that family, by an occasional freedom (yet not 
rudeness) of speech, and by having married the former 
wife of Tiberius, was starved to death, — the expiration of 
Drusus, whose fate was similar, was announced to the $e~ 


21 Tacit, lib. vi.— At length, however (says Dio), he graciously permit- 
ted his subjects to shed the tear of sorrow, when he condescended to dismiss 
their relatives or friends from the world Such dismission he allected to con- 
sider as a favor ; and it certainly was an escape from those tortures which he 
frequently and brutally inflicted upon prisoners of state. 
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nate and the people. The despot intemperately and ea- 
lumniously inveighed against the ill qualities and miscon- 
duct of his persecuted relative ; and, when Agrippina had 
either refused to take sustenance, or (which is more pro- 
bable) had been deprived of it by his unrelenting cruelty, 
he basely accused her of having been personally con- 
nected with Gallus, whose death, he said, had so grieved 
her, as to prompt her to suicide 22 . 

The emperor’s resentment against Agrippina is said to 
have been keenly aggravated by her refusing to taste some 
fruit which he presented to her at an entertainment, as if 
she had thought it was impregnated with poison. The 
treacherous Sejanus, to widen the breach, had suggested 
to her, by his emissaries, a caution which was sure to give 
offence. Tiberius, turning to Livia, said, (( Can anyone 
<c be surprised, if I should treat with peculiar severity a 
(c person who suspects and even accuses me of such atro- 
“ city ?” To stimulate a prince of his character to an act 
of cruelty, this provocation was not requisite. In his 
breast, jealousy soon assumed the form of hatred ; and'he 
would, in all probability, have shortened the life of the 
high-spirited Agrippina, even if no hint of her suspicions 
had been given 

He had now satiated his vengeance upon the family of 
Germanicus, whose only surviving son he resolved to 
spare, as a future scourge for the Romans. The daugh- 
ters 24 were also permitted to live, and were given in mar- 
riage to Lucius Cassius, Vinicius, and Domitius. Gf these 
senators, the last was debauched, unprincipled, and cruel ; 
but he was not ill-suited to the younger Agrippina. 

A reference to the affairs of the East, in which Tiberius 


Di. Cass. lib. MIL cap. 14, 

£ 23 Tac^t. lib. vi. — Suetonius says, that she obstinately forbore to take that 
nourishment which was necessary for the support of life, and that Tiberius, at 
one time, ordered her mouth to be forcibly kept open, and crammed with food, 
$14 Drusilln, Julia or Livilla, and Agrippina. 
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could not be wholly uninterested, will serve to vary the 
scene of civil bloodshed. Artabanus the Parthian, think- 
ing that the emperor was so intent upon his system of in- 
ternal tyranny, as to neglect foreign concerns, not only do- 
mineered over Armenia, but aimed at the conquest of Cap- 
padocia, and even threatened to reduce under his yoke all 
the countries which Cyrus or Alexander had possessed. 
His principal subjects, however, were unwilling either to 
abet his ambitious schemes, or submit with patience to his 
arbitrary government; and they sent a secret deputation 
to Rome, requesting that a son of Phraates 
might be placed on their throne. As the prince 
whom Tiberius sent to receive that honor, died on his 
way to the promised kingdom, Tiridates, who belonged 
to the same family, was substituted for him ; and not only 
Lucius Vitellius, proconsul of Syria, was ordered to sup- 
port him, hut the king of Iberia was engaged in the same 
cause by Roman influence. Between the army of this 
prince and the troops of Artabanus, a fierce conflict oc- 
curred in Armenia ; and the result was the rescue of that 
country from Parthian usurpation. An aristocratic confe- 
deracy, in the mean time, so intimidated the vanquished 
king, that he sought protection in Hyrcania. Tiridates 
obtained possession of some Parthian towns; but, not act- 
ing with that activity and vigor which the contest de- 
manded, and not being strenuously supported by 
Vitellius, he furnished the opposite party with an 
opportunity of restoring the royal fugitive ; while Arme- 
nia, with the emperor’s consent, was subjected to an Ibe- 
rian prince l5 . 

Death prevented all ulterior interference, on the part 
pf Tiberius, in the affairs of Asia. He had been very for- 
tunate in the long enjoyment of vigorous health : but, 
when he was in the seventy-eighth year of his age, his 


$6 Tacit, lib* vl— Di. Cass. lib. lviil. 
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constitution was visibly impaired ; and it was hoped thafc 
his reign would be soon brought to a close. Wishing to 
conceal his weakness and indisposition, he, in some sports 
at Circeii, darted a javelin at a boar. He immediately 
felt a pain in his side ; and, being exposed to a current of 
air, While he was heated, he found himself seriously* indis- 
posed. After occasional changes of situation, he stopped 
at Misenum, where his disorder increased. When he was 
supposed to be expiring, Caius Caligula hastened from the 
villa to secure the succession, but was alarmed March 1 6 , 
by an account of the return of sense and speech A * * D * 3r - 
to the emperor. Macro, who courted the rising sun, im- 
mediately advised that the invalid should be smothered 
with a heap of clothes ; and the hint was gladly adopted 
by Caius a6 . 

Thus died one of the most inhuman and profligate tyrants 
that ever insulted human nature. He possessed penetra- 
tion and ability, and well knew the duties of a man and of 
a prince, but shamefully neglected them, that he might 
indulge the baseness and depravity of his nature. He 
could assume the appearance of virtue, and even of re- 
fined delicacy, when dissimulation suited his purpose. If 
he had died before Augustus ceased to reign, he would 
have enjoyed the reputation of a respectable and upright 
citizen, if not of a benevolent and amiable man : but the 
possession of uncontrolled power disclosed the malignity 
of his disposition, and gradually led him into eveiy vice 
and enormity. 


26 Tacit* lib. ti.— D i. Cass, lib, Iviiu 
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LETTER VII. 

Sequel of the Roman History, to the Death of Claudius. 

A D 37 NEVER was the elevation of a prince attended 
* with greater joy than that of Caligula* The peo- 
ple, revering the memory of his illustrious father, pro- 
mised themselves a high degree of prosperity and happi- 
ness, as if the abilities and virtues of the father had been 
transmitted to the son. But this was an unfounded pre- 
sumption. Ignorant of the true character of Caius, the} 7 
fondly ascribed to him those excellencies which he did 
not possess, and cherished hopes which he neither perma- 
nently endeavoured nor seriously wished to realise. 

By the will of the late emperor, his grandson Tiberius 
was declared co-heir with Caligula; but the popular son 
of Germanicus easily procured, from the senate and the 
attendant multitude, an annulment of the pretensions of 
his rival to pre-eminence or power 1 ; and the imperial dig- 
nity was assigned, in its full extent, to a prince who was 
wholly unworthy of it. 

The earlier part of the reign of Caius, however, was 
not disgraced by folly, misconduct, or atrocity. For seven 
months, he contented himself with those gratifications 
and pleasures which did not injure others, and abstained 
from the exercise of tyrannic power or despotic violence. 
A pleasing picture of the happiness which then pervaded 
the empire is given by a contemporary writer*, who com- 
pares the interval to the golden age celebrated by the 
poets. Peace prevailed not only in every dependent pro- 
vince, but in all the countries allied with Rome; the 
blessings of plenty were so widely diffused, that the incon- 


l Suctou. Vit. Caii Caligula, cap* 14. — Di. Cass. lib, ilx, 


2 Philo the Jew. 
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veniences of poverty were scarcely felt : festivity returned 
with each successive day : complacency and good humor 
appeared on every countenance : harmony and concord 
united all ranks. The coloring is too high ; but, after a 
fair allowance for exaggeration, it sufficiently appears, 
that, by the exercise of common sense, judgement, and 
humanity, the new prince might have easily prolonged 
the cheering prospect, and have made himself the idol of 
his people. 

When Caius, with hypocritical grief, had paid the last 
honors to his predecessor, and had panegyrised him in a 
public oration with a flow of tears, he hastened to seek the 
ashes of Agrippina and his brother Nero, placed them in 
separate urns, and conveyed them in pompous procession 
to the mausoleum of Augustus. He distributed, with ad- 
ditions, the legacies which Tiberius had bequeathed to 
the soldiery and people, and paid with interest the money 
which he had bound himself, on his attainment of man- 
hood, to present to the citizens. He was easily enabled 
to defray these charges by the fullness of the imperial 
treasury 5 and a great sum still remained for other pur- 
poses *, 

With seeming humanity, he recalled exiles, and par- 
doned others who had been treated as delinquents. He 
declared that he would not give the smallest encourage- 
ment to informers, and would not influence or overawe 
the decisions of the magistrates. He restored to the peo- 
ple their elective suffrages, and abolished the arbitrary 
law of constructive treason* In some instances, he dimi- 
nished the national imposts ; and he gave publicity to the 
financial accounts, which Tiberius had kept in a state of 
secresy. To history he gave the dignity of freedom, by 
permitting the perusal of works which had been prohi- 
bited in the late reign. Other acts, which wore a gracious 

3 Di, Cass, lib. lix.—Sueton. 

12 
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aspect, distinguished the first or the second year of his 
administration. 

This conduct so augmented the popularity which had 
attended his inauguration, that, when he was seised with 
a dangerous illness, a general anxiety agitated the nation ; 
and his returning health was hailed with extraordinary 
transport, as the greatest of public blessings 4 . But that 
life of which the people thus wished the prolongation, 
soon proved a source of general calamity. 

He professed a great regard for young Tiberius, and 
pretended that he would gladly admit him to a share of the 
sovereignty, if he did not apprehend that his youth and 
inexperience would render him an useless associate. 
Adopting him as a son, he promised to become his zeal- 
ous friend, and his sedulous instructor in the art of go- 
vernment : but he soon threw off the mask of friendship, 
and showed himself a determined enemy to his innocent 
and unfortunate relative. On pretence of danger to his 
own life from the machinations of Tiberius, he commanded 
his rival to kill himself. After offering his breast in vain 
to the poignard of every one whom he met, the youth 
stabbed himself, and freed the emperor from all appre- 
hension of powerful rivalry 5 . Jealousy, however, arose 
where no grounds of fear existed ; and many citizens were 
murdered upon a charge of aiming at, or wishing for, 
the death of their sovereign. 

A D 38 rest Caligula’s reign was little more, on 

’ his part, than a series of folly, violence, injus- 
tice, and cruelty. He carried, to a height of absurdity 
and extravagance, his fondness for diversion and sport. 
He witnessed games and exhibitions of every kind with 
an eagerness which would have disgraced a man of sense; 
and, not content with being a spectator, he condescended 


4 Plulonu lib. de Legatione Judaorum ad Caiura, cap. 3. 

5 Phil, de Legal* Jud. cap. & — Di. Caw. Ub. la. cap. 6. 
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to be an actor in the sports. He contended in the 
chariot-races ; he fought with gladiators ; he occasionally 
appeared as a tragedian, and sometimes as a theatrical 
dancer. So strong was his passion for the last amuse- 
ment, that, having once summoned the senate at night for 
ostensible deliberation, he started up, and displayed to 
the astonished members his saltatorial skill and agility 6 * 
In imitation of the famed passage of Xerxes over the Hel- 
lespont, or in derision of a remark addressed to the late 
emperor by the soothsayer Thrasyllus (intimating that 
Cains would no more reign over the Romans, than he 
would ride on horseback over the Baian bay), he ordered 
a double row of small vessels to be extended over the sea, 
above three miles and a half, between Baiae and the mole 
of Puteoli, and caused a road to be formed over this naval 
apparatus ; and, for two days, he rode or drove a chariot 
backward and forward upon this bridge, attended by a 
troop of praetorians on foot, and a party of friends in 
carriages 7 . 

While his folly provoked laughter or contempt, his ra- 
pacity exposed him to hatred, and his outrageous cruelty 
excited indignation and horror. To Macro, who had been 
his chief friend at the court of Tiberius, and had zealously 
promoted his interest on every occasion, he evinced the 
piost shameful ingratitude. Disgusted at the freedom 
with which that officer sometimes gave political advice, 
he ordered him to be put to death, not sparing even his 
friend’s wife, with whom he had been amorously con- 
nected 8 . Another victim of bis fury was his father-in- 
law, Marcus Silanus, who had also ventured to offer him 
salutary counsel in the concerns of government. Alleging 
that this senator had declined embarking with him upou 
an agitated sea, and remained at Rome with a view of ac- 

6 Di. Cass. cap. 4. 7 SuetQiu cap. 1 9. 

» Phil, cap. 4. — Sueton. cap. 26. 
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quiring the chief power, if the voyage should have proved 
disastrous to the emperor, he drove him by menaces to 
an act of suicide. 

Pretending that his mother had been insulted by a dis- 
tinguished member of the equestrian order, Caius com- 
manded the offender to risque a gladiatorial contest, and 
put him to death when he had vanquished his opponent. 
He murdered twenty-six other knights, in one day, on 
frivolous pretences ; and, in the amphitheatre, when he 
did not find a sufficient number of criminals to be exposed 
to wild beasts, he gave up spme of the spectators to the 
ferocious animals, having first ordered their tongues to be 
cut out, that they might not vociferously declare their in- 
nocence He put some citizens to death for having merely 
entertained a friend during his severe indisposition ; others, 
fot not having evinced the deepest sorrow at the death of 
his sister Drusilla, whom he loved not merely with a fra- 
ternal affection, but with an incestuous passion 9 . 

Regardless of the public execration, and trust- 
ing to the passive submission of all classes of 
people, he prosecuted the same flagitious course with an 
increasing and insatiable thirst of blood. He ordered 
many, whom he had dismissed from prison or recalled 
from banishment at the beginning of his reign, to be ap- 
prehended and put to death. Many respectable indivi- 
duals were compelled to fight as gladiators, until they 
received mortal wounds ; and he witnessed their fall with 
undisguised pleasure. Not a few were massacred on their 
return from the public sports, for not manifesting the 
$at$e joy with which those spectacles inspired the tyrant. 
When the, multitude applauded a particular band of cha- 
rioteers,' in opposition to a party which he favored, he 
exclaimed with demoniac rage, “ Oh, how earnestly I 
u wish that the Roman people had only one neck !” Being 


9 DL Cass* caj>» V . 
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once disturbed with the noise of those who occupied the 
gratuitous seats in the Circus, he ordered them to be bas- 
tinadoed, and driven out ; and, when the consequent con- 
fusion and pressure had occasioned the death of twenty 
knights, as many matrons, and a great number of other 
spectators, he was highly gratified with the catastrophe. 

After he had long indulged himself, both in public and 
private, in a severe condemnation of the government and 
conduct of his predecessor, he suddenly changed his tone, 
and, in an address to the senate, extolled the character 
and administration of that prince. “ I, being emperor 
“ (said he), have a full right to censure him ; but, in you, 
“ it is great presumption to inveigh against one who was 
ct your sovereign. If many citizens suffered death while 
“ he governed, the senators, by accusing and condemn- 
ing, deserved the chief blame (if any be imputable) 
" for such executions.” He added, that Tiberius did 
not regard the members as his friends, but as his se- 
cret enemies ; and hinting, that he considered them in 
the same point of view, he re-enacted the law against 
treason, which, he said, was requisite for his security. He 
retired with an indignant air, while terror and silence per- 
vaded the assembly. When the servile fathers again met, 
they heaped praises on the arrogant despot, tl^anked him 
for suffering them to live, voted an annual sacrifice to bis 
clemency, and decreed an ovation to him, as if he bad 
been victorious over a public enemy. 

Although he was fond of bloodshed, he had no inclina- 
tion for war ; and, therefore, when he visited Gaul, pre- 
tending that some commotions near the Rhine required 
his presence, no one supposed that be had any intention 
of acting as a military commander. He, indeed, passed 
that river with a formidable army ; but bis march was an 
idle progress He then propagated the report of an ex- 
pedition to Britain, and advanced toward the ocean ; but 
he soon re-appeared in the interior of Gaul, and shame* 
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fully pillaged the provincials, murdering many of them 
for their wealth. Beside the Gallic victims, he at this 
time doomed Lentulus to death, for having acquired the 
esteem of the legionaries and the people, during his long 
administration of a German province ; and his brother-in- 
law Lepidus, whom he had promised to nominate for his 
successor, was also sacrificed to his jealousy or caprice. 
This patrician was dissolute and profligate, and was not 
only the adulterous lover of the two sisters of his wife 
Drusilla, but was subservient to the infamous pleasures of 
her brother, who, though he had encouraged the illicit 
amours of his sisters, now banished them, as unworthy of 
the regard or affection of a prince so correctly moral as 
himself 10 . 

The return of Caius to Rome was dreaded by the citi- 
zens, as reports were propagated of his increased ferot 
city. Intoxicated by adulation, and elate with the abject 
A D 40 sU ^ m ^ ss ^ on people to his atrocious tyranny, 
he resolved to assert his claim to the character 
of a Deity. This was the mode in which he supported 
his claim. Herdsmen, shepherds, and other leaders of 
domestic quadrupeds, are beings of a far superior kind to 
the animals which are under their care and guidance $ and, 
by parity of reasoning, princes, or rulers of men, may be 
allowed to claim such a degreeof superiority, to the human 
beings whom they govern, as may entitle them to a place 
among the Gods. Inspired with this idea, he assumed 
the appearance and insignia of Hercules and other demi- 
gods ; but, soon deeming himself superior to those per- 
sonages, he emulated the highest characters in the Greek 
and Roman theocracy**. At one time, he sallied forth as 
the winged messenger of Jove ; at another time, as Apollo. 


10 Di. Cass. lib. Ux. exp. 18.— To bis grandmother Antonio, daughter of 
the triumvir, he behaved with such brutal arrogance, merely because she rf* 
proved him for bis misconduct, that she killed herself in despair. 

Phil, de JL'e’gat. Jud, cap. 6 , 7. 
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He personated Mars with tremendous effect, attended 
with ferocious priests and murderous followers. Some- 
times he pretended to an equality with Jupiter himself; 
and, in that exalted character, he administered justice to 
humble mortals. To vary the scene of folly, he occasion-* 
ally walked with the stately air of Juno, hunted with the 
paraphernalia of Diana, or decorated himself with the at- 
tributes of the Goddess of love. He ordered sacrifices to 
be offered to his divinity, and a temple to be erected in 
honor of himself. His peculiar priests officiated in the 
new edifice ; and his wife Cassonia was at the head of the 
sacred fraternity 

In almost all the provinces of the empire, the people, 
with little hesitation, gratified his vanity and arrogance 
with abject humility of submission : but the Jews, proud 
of their religious superiority, and despising the absurdities 
of pagan superstition and idolatry,, refused to countenance 
the preposterous worship which he wished to enforce, or 
to pay him any respect beyond that which he might claim 
as a temporal prince. The Israelites of Alexandria, in the 
first instance, while the other inhabitants of that city were 
ready to deify the emperor and swear by his name, mani- 
fested a determined repugnance to such baseness and im- 
piety. Alleging this refusal as a ground of disgust, the 
people, with the connivance of the governor, gratified 
their inveterate animosity against the followers of Moses, 
seising their property, driving them out of their houses, 
*md putting many of them to death, with circumstances 
of aggravated cruelty. Deputies were sent by both par- 
ties to the imperial court ; and, while they remained in, 
Jtaly, the Jewish envoys were taught to expect an unfa- 


ir To himself, considered as a God, he, as a man, became a priest. So wo 
are informed by Dio, who adds, that his favorite horse was declared his Associate 
in the priesthood. The animal, indeed, was not less qualified for this office 
than for the consulate, to which the infatuation and phrensy of his master 
intended to exalt him. 
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vorable answer, by the intelligence which they received 
of a peremptory order from Caius, addressed to Petronius, 
governor of Syria, who was required to place the statue 
of his master in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, for general 
worship. Shocked at the intended profanation and insult, 
the Jews resolved to oppose the execution of the order, 
not indeed by arms, but by strong remonstrances. An 
innumerable multitude, from all parts of Judaea, marched 
to Ptolemais, and expostulated with Petronius upon the 
impolicy of outraging the religious feelings of a whole 
nation. The governor promised to write to Caius upon 
the subject, and state their objections ; but he did not 
give them any hopes of success 13 . 

Agrippa, the grandson of king Herod, had been favored 
by Caius with a tetrarchy, and honored with the royal 
title j and, being then at Rome, he resolved to exert his 
influence in behalf of his countrymen. He addressed a 
long letter to the emperor, respectfully arguing the ques- 
tion with him ; referring to the state of the Jewish wor- 
ship under Augustus and Tiberius, both of whom had abs- 
tained from all innovation or encroachment upon it’s pu- 
rity ; asserting the loyalty and the orderly demeanor of 
the people j and requesting him not to drive them to de- 
spair. Caius affected to yield to the reasoning of his 
friend, and countermanded the consecration of his statue 
in the temple of Jerusalem ; but at the same time declared, 
that whoever should obstruct the views of those who might 
wish to erect altars or fix up images to his honor, in any 
other place than the Jewish capital, should be punished 
with exemplary severity ; and, in a subsequent order sent 
to Petronius, he menaced that officer with sanguinary 
vengeance for neglecting the enforcement of his autho- 
rity. Before the governor received intimation of the 
emperor’s displeasure, he was gratified with intelligence 


Phil, dc Legal, cap. 0, cl seq.~~Josophi Antiq. lib. xvilh cap, 10, IU 
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of a more agreeable nature, stating the effect of a conspi- 
racy and of commotions at Rome 14 . 

After a renewal of his threats of invading Britain, Ca- 
ligula received, on the opposite coast, the submission of 
an insular chieftain and a small party of exiles, and drew 
up his army along the shore in defiance of the islanders. 
He then sent to the conscript fathers a pompous account 
of bis extraordinary success, that he might receive, on his 
return to Rome, all the honors which they could bestow 
upon a triumphant general Finding that his exploits 
were ridiculed, he declared that he would no longer be a 
friend to the senate ; and it was apprehended, that 
would issue mandates of death against the most distin- 
guished members of that assembly 15 . He put some to 
death without even an allegation of guilt; and, when 
Protogenes, the chief minister of his cruelty, had marked 
out another for destruction, the subservient senators who 
sat near him acted the part of assassins. This brutal out- 
rage so pleased the emperor, that he immediately express- 
ed a desire of reconciliation 16 . 

The fate which this vile prince had so long deserved, 
now overtook him in his criminal and flagitious career. A 
conspiracy was formed against him by Cassius Cbaerea, a 
praetorian officer, who execrated his master for his atro- 
cious cruelties, and justly thought him unworthy of his 
power and even of life. His chief associates were, Sabinus 
(also an officer of the guard) and the senator Minucianus. 
An opportunity of action was afforded by the anniversary 
recurrence of a festival in honor of Augustus. Having 
offered a sacrifice to the memory of that prince, Caligula 
appeared at a theatre, but left it for the purpose 
of taking refreshment, intending to return. In A,D * 41 ’ 
a passage leading to the palace, Chserea asked him for 
the watch- word ; and, receiving (according to custom) an 

14 Joseph. Antiq. — Phil, de Legat. 16 Sueton. cap. 44, 46, 49. 

16‘ Dx. Cass. lib. lix. 
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indecent expression, sharply retorted the indignity. He 
then wounded in the neck the unsuspecting emperor, 
who was so confounded, that he did not even call for aid. 
Sabinus was the next assailant; and the blow which he 
gave brought the tyrant to the ground. Other conspira- 
tors rushed forward to attack him, while hewas crying out, 

you have not killed me yet.” Being defenceless, he had 
no chance of escaping death, which was at length inflicted 
by the hand of one Aquila, The German guard, regretting 
|he loss of .a liberal master, forgot the savage tyranny 
which he had exercised upon others, and vented their 
sanguinary rage not only upon some of the assassins, but 
upon innocent citizens. When the senate met, many of 
the people clamorously demanded the punishment of the 
conspirators ; but the assembly, not viewing the enemies 
of su<?h a monster in a very criminal light, evaded the re- 
quest 17 . 4 

So despotic and inhuman had been the two last princes, 
that an escape from the most degrading and ruinous ty- 
ranny might have been supposed to be an object of ge- 
neral desire. That an opportunity was now offered for 
the restoration of the republican government, was the 
opinion of many senators ; and the consul Saturninus, 
being deeply impressed with this idea, eagerly exhorted 
the conscript fathers to resume that authority of which 
they had been so unjustly deprived, and annihilate impe- 
rial usurpation. The flame of liberty spread among them : 
the spirit of the eloquent magistrate was applauded ; and 
the patriotic courage of Chserea was pronounced equal, 
or superior, to the heroism of Brutus and Cassius. Four 
cohorts declared their readiness to support the senate ; 

17 Joseph. Autiq. lib. xix. cap. l^Sucton. cap. 58. — Xiphtt. When 

some of the soldiers asked. “ Who was the villain that dared to kill the cm- 
a perort*” Valerius Asiatieus placed himself on an elevated spot, and cried out, 
" I wi$h that X had been the man who performed that act of justice!” His 
^oldness over-awed the military rabble, and contributed to the restoration of 
tranquillity. 
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but the rest of the soldiery resolved to follow a different 
course. The liberalities of Caligula had allayed, among 
the troops, the odium of his atrocities ; and they hoped, 
under the sway of another emperor, to be more favored 
than by republican rulers. As the people in general seem- 
ed to entertain similar sentiments, the hopes of the aristo- 
cratic leaders were not very strong or confident. 

In the confusion which followed the punishment of Ca- 
ligula, Claudius, the son of Drusus, and consequently un- 
cle to the tyrant, by whom his life was spared in contempt 
for his supposed idiotism, concealed himself amidst the 
hangings of a door in a balcony, that he might not be an 
object of sanguinary assault. But, as he had no share in 
the enormities of his nephew, he had no reason to dread 
the vengeance of the conspirators. Some soldiers, who 
were wandering about the palace, drew him from his lurk- 
ing-place, and, while he humbly implored their mercy, sa- 
luted him as emperor, out of regard to the memory of his 
brother Germanicus. He was conducted to the camp, and 
received with acclamations. The senate sent deputies to 
remonstrate against this irregular election of an emperor, 
and to dissuadeClaudius from an acceptance of thatdignity 
which the assembly wished, for the public good, to super- 
sede and abolish. He would probably have relinquished 
the high appointment, if the officers and his friend 
Agrippa had not strongly exhorted him to retain it. Tu- 
tored by the' Jewish prince, he answered the deputies 
with a promise of conducting himself in such a manner, 
that no one should have reason to complain of the con- 
tinuance of monarchical government; and, having wrought 
his mind to the firmness of decision, he promised to re- 
ward his military friends with an ample donative for their 
zeal in his cause 19 . 

When the senate re-assembled, another body of soldiers 
1$ Joseph* Antiq. lib. xir. cap, 2, 3,— Sueton. Vit. Claudii, cap. IQ, 
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clamorously demanded the nomination of an emperor, in- 
stead of the restoration of republican sway. The intimi- 
dated fathers, resigning their hopes of freedom, gave their 
asseftt to the elevation of some distinguished senator: but 
the risque of a civil war, if any one should oppose Clau- 
dius, deterred the principal members from asserting their 
pretensions. Chaerea and his associates declared that they 
would not consent to the appointment of Claudius. “ We 
u have suffered enough already (said the bold conspira- 
€t tor) from the government of a madman; and shall we 
u now be so imprudent as to submit to an idiot? 1 ’ Disre- 
garding this judicious appeal to their common sense, the 
soldiers drew their swords, and hastened to join those who 
had given their interest to Claudius. No farther opposi- 
tion was made (except for a moment by Sabinus) to the 
military choice of a master. The consuls and senators 
hastened to pay their respects to the new emperor, who, 
among his first acts of power, put Chaerea to death, but 
spared the life of Sabinus, thinking that he had acted more 
from principle than any of his associates in the conspiracy. 
Unwilling, however, to survive his friend, or repining at 
the continuance of arbitrary sway, Sabinus committed 
suicide. Lupus, whom Chaerea bad employed in the as- 
sassination of Caligula’s wife and infant daughter, suffer- 
ed the fate of his leader. 

The early acts of Claudius were prudent and judicious. 
Instead of treasuring in his memory (as Tiberius would 
have done) the deliberations and proposals respecting a 
change of government, he threw a veil over the whole, and 
even promoted to official trust some of those senators who 
had been particularly eager for a republican revolution, 
or those who, when monarchy was preferred, were point- 
ed hut as candidates for the sovereignty. He would not 
suffer any accusation or process to be instituted upon the 
law against treason; and such as were in confinement or in 
exile, under charges of this kind, were liberated or recalled 
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by bis order. He annulled the reprehensible ordinances 
and irregular proceedings of Caligula, and restored con- 
siderable property which that prince and Tiberius had 
acquired from different families, to the prejudice of the 
lawful heirs. He attended with diligence to judicial con- 
cerns, and pronounced or promoted just decisions. He 
discountenanced immorality and vice, and discouraged 
every species of criminality. The senate he treated with 
respect : to the people he was gracious and complaisant. 
He prohibited the offer of sacrifices to himself, or of that 
reverence which bordered upon adoration 10 . 

This course he did not long pursue. His feebleness of 
mind soon subjected him to the yoke of his wife Messali- 
na (one of the most vicious and profligate women of whom 
history condescends to make mention), and of three un- 
principled men, who had emerged from a state of slavery 
to the dignity of statesmen. These were, his secretary 
Narcissus, his financier Pallas, and Calistus, a freedman 
of the late emperor. Under the influence of such advisers, 
the subsequent portion of his reign chiefly exhibited a 
tissue of capricious tyranny, shameless rapine, and ne- 
farious cruelty. 

In the concerns of foreign policy and of war, Claudius 
soon interfered. He rewarded the friendly zeal of Agrip- 
pa, by adding, to the territories which he already govern- 
ed, such an extent of country as rendered him the chief 
potentate in Judaea. To Herod, the brother of that prince, 
he gave the small kingdom of Chalcis. He restored the 
Iberian realm, and that of Comagene, to the princes 
whom his predecessor had deposed, and gave part of 
Cilicia to Polemon, in exchange for the Bosporic king- 
dom, which he assigned to a descendant of the great 
Mithridatcs. A war having arisen in Mauritania, which 
the Romans wished to reduce entirely under their yoke, 


19 VL Casa, lib, lx. cap, -Suclon. 
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Suetonius Paulinus met with great success, carrying his 
arms to the foot of Mount Atlas. Geta was more 

A. D. 42, 

decisively victorious ; and the effect of his ex- 
ploits appeared in the subjugation of that extensive region 
which afterward composed the Caesarian and Tingitan 
Mauritania 10 . 

The success of the imperial arms, and the reputed 
strength of the government, did not over-awe the people 
into complete or universal submission. Camillus Seri- 
bonianus, governor of Dalmatia, shocked at various acts 
of tyranny, particularly at the sacrifice of a distinguished 
patrician 11 to the animosity of Messalina, whom he had 
offended by a rejection of her amorous overtures, en- 
deavoured to rouse the Romans to an assertion of their 
invaded rights. Some senators and knights joined him, 
and many others promised to promote his views. A part 
of the army also engaged to support him ; and he began 
to entertain hopes of dethroning Claudius. He addressed 
a letter to the imbecile prince, reproaching him for his 
misgovernment, and threatening him with public venge- 
ance, if he would not consent to an immediate retreat 
from power. Intimidated by this denunciation, the em- 
peror called a council of his ministers and principal sub- 
jects, and asked their advice with regard to the expedi- 
ency of relinquishing the sovereignty 11 . If they had urged 
him to take such a step, he would have complied with the 
suggestion ; but they exhorted him to trust to the attach- 
ment of his people, and defy all the attempts of insur- 

520 Pi. Cass, lib, lx. cap. 7, 8. 

521 This victim was Appius Silanus, for whose ruin a dream was alleged by 
Narcissus* importing that he was on the point of murdering the emperor. 
Messalina pretending that she had a similar dream, Claudius was so alarmed, 
•when he heard of the approach of Appius, whom his two adversaries had sum- 
moned to the imperial bed-chamber on pretence of consultation, that he gave 
orders for his immediate death ; and the villanous freedman was publicly 
thanked for watching, even during sleep, over the safety of his patron, Sue- 
tonius, 

Pi. Casa.lib, lx. cap. 15.— Sueton* 
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gents and rebels. The soldiers who had professed a will- 
ingness to assist Scribonianus were deterred by a supposed 
omen, and probably discouraged by deliberate reflexion, 
from persisting in a revolt ; and the deserted leader, re- 
tiring to the isle of Issa, either put an end to his own life, 
or was killed by one of his soldiers 23 . Many persons of 
both sexes were apprehended on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in these treasonable machinations ; and evenfreed- 
men, not only of the middle class, but of the highest rant, 
were tortured with a view to confession, although Clau- 
dius had sworn that he would only enforce this practice 
in the examination of slaves. A considerable number suf- 
fered death in consequence of condemnation; while others, 
not expecting mfefcy or a fair trial, Were induced to offer 
violence to themselves. Some, who were accused or 
suspected, purchased safety by gratifying the rapacity of 
Messalina and Narcissus. It was thought a favor, in this 
inhuman court, to grant impunity to the children of the 
supposed offenders ; and the emperor was even so gra- 
cious, as to allow some of the sons to possess the property 
of their fathers 24 . 

This was not the only occasion on which Claudius was 
so alarmed, as to think of resigning his power. When he 
Was employed in sacrificing, a knight was discovered near 
him with a sword or a knife, as if he intended to attack 
the sacred person of his sovereign. The emperor, agi- 
tated with terror, immediately convoked the senate; be- 
wailed, with the effeminacy of tears, his wretched fate, iu 
being exposed to continual danger by his exalted station ; 
and, for some time, declined appearing in public. 

The timidity of Claudius did not discourage him from 

23 Tacit. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 75. — Plin. Epist lib. iii. 

2$ Di. Cass, lib, lx.-— Sucton. cap, 13, 35 , 37.— It was inconsequence of 
this insurrection, that capital condemnation was denounced against Paetus, 
whose wife Arria exhibited, on the melancholy occasion, a strength of affection 
which disdained the thought of surviving him, and ah instance of courage which 
has furnished an interesting subject for the pencil. 
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venturing upon a distant expedition. A fugitive named 

. _ Beric, whom one of the princes of Britain had 
A. T). 43. r 

banished for seditious practices, persuaded him 

to send an army to that island, assuring him that internal 
divisions, and the superiority of Roman valor and disci- 
pline, would render conquest an easy task. The advice 
was readily followed; and Plautius, landing with a re- 
spectable force, obtained several victories over the island- 
ers. Claudius was so pleased at the intelligence of this 
success, that he hoped to entitle himself, without serious 
danger, to the honors of a triumph. He had no military 
skill, and was even destitute of ordinary courage : but, as 
the mere parade of war seemed likely to be sufficient for 
his purpose, he ventured to put himself at the head of 
the legions in Britain. Supported by the fame of Plau- 
tius, he advanced against the intimidated barbarians, and 
reduced some of their princes to submission* 5 . The peo- 
ple were less offended at being disarmed by the conquer- 
or, than pleased at his abstaining from rapine and confis- 
cation. A splendid triumph was allowed to him by the 
A D 44 cxu ^* n S senate, after his return from this expe- 
dition, which, though not so important as to com- 
prehend a great extent of conquest, paved the way to the 
subjugation of South-Britain. In commemoration of his 
success, the name oiBritannkus w*s given to a son whom 
Messalina had borne to him. 

. Satisfied with the glory of having extended the Roman 
dominion, he did not personally attempt any other mili- 
tary enterprise. Oe contented himself with the reputa- 
tion of a prudent discharge of political functions ; or (1 
may rather say) he governed by caprice, without regard 
to the public opinion of his character and conduct. There 
was no consistency in his administration : he was some- 
times rational, prudent, and moderate ; at other times, un- 

M.V Without a battle, sayi Suetonius* ; but, according to Dio, after a vigorous 

COtltilMt. 
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reasonable, tyrannical, and inhuman. His cruelty was 
carried to an enormous extent : thirty-five senators, and 
mote than three hundred knights, are said to have been 
put to death under his sway, beside a multitude of his in- 
ferior subjects. Even his own relatives, if hints to their 
prejudice were thrown out by Messalina or his favorite 
freedmen, were murdered, without hesitation or remorse, 
by this despicable tool of villany. His niece, the wife of 
Yinicius, and Julia, the grand- daughter of Tiberius, were 
dismissed from the world, without the least proof of any 
kind of delinquency, and without being suffered to vindi- 
cate or defend themselves" 6 . The husband of the former 
lady was afterward poisoned by order of the em- A D 4$ 
press, whom he had unpardonably offended by 
refusing to rush into her embrace. While many innocent 
persons suffered death, Claudius sometimes spared the 
lives of those who were guilty, Asinius Gallus, son of 
the divorced wife of Tiberius, conspired against him, and 
Was only banished. 

The case of Valerius Asiaticus deserves more particu- 
lar notice. He had given offence by his spirited ^ 
behaviour, and his just indignation against ty- 
ranny, at the time of Caligula’s death : his great wealth 
and extensive connexions excited jealousy ; and one who 
had been twice consul, even in the degraded state of the 
magistracy, was always considered- as highly respectable 
and dignified. Messalina eagerly promoted his condemn- 
ation, upon a charge of his aiming at the sovereignty. 
She knew that the accusation was false : but the rapacious 
prostitute wished to become the possessor of the spacious 
gardens, formerly belonging to Luculius, which had been 
greatly improved by Valerius, the present proprietor. 
Being seised at Baioe, he was sent prisoner to Rome, ac- 
cused by the courtly eloquence of Suilius,’ and, after an 


26 Sucton. cap, 
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a&l# and pathetic defence, seemed to be on the point of 
acquittal, when a treacherous appeal, from the cons»j 
lliucius Vitellius, to the infatuated emperor, turned the 
scale against him. The vile sycophant of Messalina 17 , 
with tears and supplications, entreated Claudius to ac- 
kuovylege the services of V alerius, and testify his clemency 
by granting him full permission to die in any mode which 
he might prefer. As if this bad been an humble request 
of the accused senator, the weak and cruel prince in- 
stantly granted it; and Valerius, being thus iniquitoqply 
eondemoed, opened his veins 18 . 

The abandoned woman whose pernicious influence had 
A D 48 oecas * one ^ so many deaths, hastened her own 
" ruin by adulterous criminality. Being enamored 
of Silius, the consul elect, whose personal attractions ren- 
dered him the favorite of the fair, she compelled him to 
repudiate his wife, and resign himself to her uncontrolled 
will. Sensible of his being exposed by the mere con- 
nexion to the utmost danger, her lover was emboldened to 
go farther, and to add treason to adultery. Having en- 
listed his friends and dependents in a conspiracy, he de- 
clared that he would marry her and adopt her son, and 
seise the imperial dignity, before her husband had the 
least suspicion of such machinations; and, while Claudius 
was at Ostia, the nuptials were solemnised at Rome, with 
a defiance of all concealment 1 ’. 

This audacious insult, this profligate marriage, excited 
general disgust, rather than surprise; for, after the former 
conduct of Messalina, nothing that she could do was likely 
to arouse the latter sensation. The emperor’s counsellors 
were doubtful with regard to that conduct which was most 
expedient on this occasion. One of them advised, that 
peremptory menaces should be used in the hope of draw- 
ing off the adulteress from the love of Silius, with a pro- 

27 Vet lie is called, by Suetonius, vir innocent, 

28 Tucit, Aunales, lib. xi. cap. 1 — 3. 39 Tacit. lib. xi. cap, %2, 26* 
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raise of concealing the late disgraceful proceedings : an- 
other, influenced by fear, recommended entire forbear- 
ance ; while Narcissus resolved to disclose the whole af- 
fair to his master. Two women, who were familiarly 
known to Claudius, were deputed to make this interesting 
communication ; and Narcissus, being immediately sum- 
moned into the imperial presence, hinted the danger of an? 
assumption of power on the part of Silius. This appeal 
to the fears of the prince had a* decisive effect. He was 
little affected at the disgrace which he suffered as a hus- 
band ; while he 1 dreaded the loss of his authority. I w his* 
progress to the camp near Rome, he frequently askedy 
with an air of anxiety, whether he was still emperor. Not 
having full confidence in the attachment of Getay the 
praetorian praefect, he invested Narcissus with the tempo- 
rary command of the cohorts. That minister was particu- 
larly apprehensive of the influence which the entreaties 
df an artful wife might have over a weak husband^ and 
therefore studiously endeavoured to prevent an interview 
between them 3a . 

Messalina and' her paramour, in the mean time, seemed 
to think only of pleasure. They celebrated the festival 
of the vintage with bacchanalian revelry and intemperate 
jpJI&ty. Too soon arrived the alarming intelligence of the 
emperor’s approach, with denunciations of vengeance* 
While Silius hastened to the forum, Messalina went to 
meet her offended lord, whom she hoped to appease by 
her supplications, and by the sight of Britannicus. and Ote- 
tavia, the offspring of that marriage which was perfectly 
regular and legal. As soon as she beheld him, she endea- 
voured to rouse his affectionate feelings ; but Narcissus 
counter-acted her aims, by reprobating her late crimi- 
nality, and referring to her former acts of lasciviousness 
and profligacy ; and he ordered the removal of the child- 


30 Tacit lib. xi* cap* 29—31. 
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ren, while Claudius remained silent and seemingly un- 
affected. 

Being led to the camp, the emperor, in a short speech 
which was dictated by the minister, persuaded the sol- 
diers to support his honor and interest. They called for 
the punishment of the guilty; and, when Silius (who did 
not defend his conduct or implore mercy) had suffered 
death, the senator Virgilianus and other friends of the two 
chief delinquents were treated with equal rigor. 

When Claudius had returned to his palace, and was ex- 
hilarated with wine, he desired that a message might be 
sent to his wife, permitting her to plead her cause before 
him in the morning. Narcissus, aware of his danger, if the 
arts of Messalina should produce a reconciliation, rushed 
out, and ordered a military tribune to put her instantly to 
death, alleging the emperor’s positive command. She was 
then in a garden with her mother Lepida, who exhorted 
her to die by her own hands, rather than by the stroke of 
the executioner. She wept, and complained of her un- 
happy fate ; and, having feebly directed a sword to her 
throat and breast, was effectually stabbed by the tribune 31 . 
Her death could not be generally lameuted, as she min- 
gled atrocious cruelty with insatiable lust. 

The emperor received the report of Messalina’s death, 
without inquiring whether she had fallen by her own hand 
or by the sword of justice ; and he continued drinking, as 
if nothing important had occurred. He was even so stu- 
pidly forgetful, that, when he retired to rest, he asked 
why las lady did not come, as usual, to his chamber 3 *. 

Although he had declared, that a recollection of his in-* 
auspicious marriages would induce him to pass the rest of 
his life in celibacy, and even assured the praetorian sol- 
diers, that he would offer his breast to their swords, if he 


n 1 Tacit, till. xi. cap* 37, 38.— Di. Cass. lib. lx. 
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should ever violate this promise, he immediately began to 
seek another wife. Many ladies of distinction aspired to 
his hand : but the chief competition was between his niece 
Agrippina and Lollia, the daughter of a distinguished se- 
nator. Each of these ladies had one of the ministers to 
support her pretensions. Agrippina, however, trusted 
more to her own arts, and to the love with which, in the 
familiar interviews of consanguinity, she had inspired the 
amorous prince, than to the warm recommendation of her 
friend Pallas ; and even the consideration of incest did not 
check tae matrimonial eagerness either of the uncle or the 
niece. Such a marriage was unprecedented at Rome; but 
the senate readily voted, that any persons, not 'more nearly 
related to each other, might in future be legally united* 
The nuptials were quickly solemnised ; and ^ 
Agrippina became, in effect, the ruler of the em- * 
pire. To cement the connexion, she proposed a marriage 
between her son Domitius and Octavia. This young prin- 
cess had been betrothed to Silanus; but, by accusing him 
of indecorous familiarities with his sister, and threatening 
him with vengeance, Lucius Vitellius, the sycophant of the 
new empress, drove him to suicide. That union which 
was intended as a step to the supplantation of Britannir 
cus, was now settled, but not yet accomplished* 3 . 

Having thus commenced a career of ambition and ty- 
ranny, Agrippina continued it with shameless audacity. 
By fabricating a charge of disaffection against Lollia, she 
exposed her to the miseries of confiscation and exile; and', 
not coutent with this injustice, sent an officer to drive her 
to despair and death. Other ladies also felt the effects of 
her jealousy and hatred. Success fostered her pride and 
arrogance ; and she perpetrated, without remorse, numer- 
ous acts of fraud, rapine, and cruelty. 

While Claudius weakly connived at his wife’s misgo^ 


33 Tuciit lib. s-H. cap, i— 9* — Suetou. cap. 26, gr. 
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vernment, he did not entirely neglect foreign affairs. An 
application being made to him and the senate by the Par- 
thian nobles, who wished to supersede the tyrannical Ga- 
tarzes by the election of Meherdates, son of Vonones, the 
emperor approved their choice, and gave the candidate 
some good advice for the regulation of his conduct. Go- 
tarpes, by his arbitrary and cruel acts, had involved him- 
self in a contest with his brother Bardanes, who promptly 
oyer-ran several provinces : but the t\yo rivals, when they 
were ready to risque a decisive battle, agreed to an ac- 
commodation, by which Bardanes ohtained the crown, 
while his brother retired into Hyrcania. The war being 
renewed by the reviving ambition of Gotarzes, the 
younger brother was again victorious, and established his 
military fame by a great extension of the Parthian terri- 
tories. His success transporting him into tyranny, he was 
assassinated when he was hunting; and Gotarzes recovered 
hi? authority ; but, on his renewal of despotism, the Ro- 
man governor of Syria was ordered to escort Meherdates 
to the frontiers of the realm, and promote his elevation to 
the sovereignty. The acquisition of the brilliant prize at 
which he aimed, did not prove so easy a task as he ex- 
pected. He received promises of aid from the king of 
Adiabene and th.c prince of Edessa ; hut, with treacherous 
inconstancy, those princes drew off their troops after they 
had outwardly joined him; and, having only his Parthian 
adherents under his standard, he was, defeated by Gptar- 
zes, and lost all hope of royalty. Vologeses, who reigned 
after the death of the victorious monarch, endeavoured to 
put the Parthians again in possession of Armenia, which 
was then governed by Mithridates, a friend of the Ro- 
mans. Pharasmanes the Iberian, brother to this prince, 
having a son 34 who was popular and ardently desirous of 
power, bad sent him.' with an army to. dethrone his uncle, 


34 Khaclamlhtus* 
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that he might not be tempted to gratify his ambition in 
his own country. The youth, having driven Mithridates 
into a fortress which had a Roman garrison, bribed the 
commandant to betray the king; murdered him and his 
children, and seised the realm* Vipidius, governor of Sy- 
ria, was inclined to chastise the assassin; but his chief 
officers advised him not to interfere, alleging that it was 
good policy to leave the barbariaus for a time to the ef- 
fect of their own dissensions and cruelties. Vologe$a$ 
took this opportunity of invading Armenia which, during 
the remainder of the reign of Claudius, was a scene of 
sanguinary contest between him and the usurper 55 . 

Of the state of Germany the emperor s,o far took notice,, 
as to provide for the security of thq country near the 
Rhine. The incursions of the Catti diffusing an alarm 
through the neighbouring territories, Pomponius, who 
could well delineate tragic scenes for theatrical represen- 
tation, had an opportunity of acquiring fame in the field 
of slaughter. He so humbled the marauders by the vigor 
of his attack, that they sent hostages to Rome for their 
future forbearance. With the Suevi, when they had ex- 
pelled a king to whom they had been subjected by the 
Romans, Claudius was not disposed to remonstrate* hut 
was content with affording protection in Pannonia to the 
fugitive prince and his friends. 

In Britain, the Roman arms prospered, without the 
necessity of sending over fresh legions to the A D dl 
island. Ostorius erected forts, planted colonies, 
quelled insurrections in various parts, and, defeated a con- 
federate army, commanded by Caractacus, who fell with 
his family into the hands of the conqueror., Pleased at 
the captivity of a bold chieftain, Claudius desired that he 
might be sent to the imperial metropolis^ and, having 
received him W/ith pojmpous parade, admitted his apoLo- 


35 Tacit* lib. xii. cap. 10—15, 44—51. 
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gies for his long opposition to the Romans, and granted 
him that protection which, with modest dignity, he soli- 
cited. 

The weak prince continued to be influenced by his do- 
mineering wife, who, having procured, from his facility of 
compliance, the adoption of her son 36 , discountenanced 
Britannicus with studious malignity, and even instigated 
the emperor to put to death, or banish, the preceptors 
and chief domestics of the young prince, that she might 
substitute artful spies for faithful attendants. The unna- 
tural father, even in these points, yielded to the sugges- 
tions of the cruel step-mother; and the life of an amiable 
youth was exposed to constant danger 37 * 

The arrogance and tyranny of an unprincipled female 
could not be altogether agreeable to the senate or the 
people ; but every violent or unjustifiable act was received 
with general acquiescence. The degraded assembly flat- 
tered the contemptible despot and the unworthy partner 
of his power ; and the groveling nation hugged the chain 
of servitude. 

In moments of reflexion, which did not often occur to 
Claudius, lie was ashamed of the tyranny that was exer- 
cised over him. When his ministers were applauding a 
sentence which he had pronounced against an adulterous 
woman, he remarked, that he was destined to bear for a 
time the infamous conduct of his wives, and ultimately to 
punish them 3W . This speech decided his doom. 

Ilis adulterous and inhuman wife resolved to remove 
him from the world, that tier power, of which she dreaded 
the loss, might he fully enjoyed under the govornmentof 
her nearest relative. She first procured the condemnation 
and death of Lepida, from the mere impulse of fe- 
h M ‘ minine jealousy, and even obliged her son to give 
evidence, on a charge of sedition, against the obnoxious 


Under tin* mum* of Nero, the cognomen of the Ciaudian family* 
J>7 Tacit. llh* xix* cap. 41. Sucton, cap, 
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lady, although she was his aunt, and was supposed to en- 
joy his regard and affection. In vain did Narcissus repro- 
bate the calumnious charge; in vain did he lament the 
dangerous influence of Agrippina. 'Having sent him into 
Campania for the benefit of his health, that he might not 
be able to assist his imperial friend, she employed Locus- 
ta (whose skill in poisoning was notorious) in providing 
or preparing a deleterious substance, to be mingled with 
some favorite article of food. The eunuch, whose duty it 
was to taste every thing that might be offered to the em- 
peror, was seduced into the treacherous plot ; and, when 
the luxurious prince was not upon his guard, he greedily 
devoured a poisoned mushroom. The consuls and priests 
were publicly praying for his recovery, at a time when 
his wife and her son, knowing that he had expired, were 
employed in removing all obstacles to their ambitious 
views 39 . 

Claudius, when young, was considered by all who knew 
him, as unfit, from his natural imbecility and fatuity, for 
public life. Even after he had acquired some degree of 
erudition, and had shown himself not deficient in elo- 
quence, he daily excited ridicule and contempt by the 
absurdity and incoherence of his remarks. Sometimes, 
when he presided at the tribunal, he spoke pertinently 
and judiciously ; but, in general, he had rather the ap- 
pearance of a man who had escaped from a receptacle of 
lunatics, than of an able judge or an intelligent prince. 
He had so little firmness of mind, that he was, in almost 
every act of government, subservient to the will of others 
< — not merely in immaterial points, but in affairs of the 
greatest importance. When stimulated by a wife or a 
minister, he was ready to shed the blood of his best sub- 
jects, and to commit any other act of flagitious atrocity; 
and, when persons who were obnoxious to his favorites or 

i)9 Tacit, lib. sii. cap, 65—68.- Pi, Cass. lib. lx. 
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counsellors were put to death without his order, he was so 
far from punishing those who had abused bis authority* 
that he approved the illegal acts, as arising from a frieudly 
regard for his interest, and a fervent zeal for the public 
good. Even when he was left to his own feelings, he ma- 
nifested a cruelty of disposition, unworthy of a liberal 
mind. He coolly witnessed the tortures of supposed cri- 
minals, and viewed with savage unconcern those sports 
which were attended with death 40 . This behaviour, how- 
ever, might be produced by the stupidity of indifference, 
as much as by a bad heart. 


LETTER VIII. 

Continuation of the Roman History, to the Death of Neko, 

DOMITIUS, or Nero, had not completed his 

A. D. 54. * 

* seventeenth year, when his adoptive father ceas- 
ed to reign. The anxious zeal of his mother for his suc- 
cession prompted her to obstruct all attempts which Bri- 
tannicus might be disposed to make for the acquisition of 
the sovereignty. She detained her step-sou in the palace 
by a show of affection, and by various pretences, until 
those arrangements which were dictated by her artful 
and treacherous policy were fully matured. Nero then 
sallied forth with an air of confidence and joy, accom- 
panied by Burrhus, who recommended him to the prae- 
torian troops as a worthy successor of their deceased sove- 
reign. a Where is Britannicus ? Why does not he make 
his appearance ? w were questions that were instantly put 
by some of the soldiers, but not answered. As this young 


40 Sueton, cap. 34. 
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prince seemed to wave bis pretensions by not appearing 
to maintain them, the soldiers saluted Nero as their sove- 
reign: the senate confirmed the irregular ekxaon ; the 
citizens and provincials acquiesced in the appointment. 
The will of Claudius was not produced, because the de- 
clared preference of a step-son to his own offspring might 
have excited disgust 1 . 

Not the new emperor, but his mother, commenced the 
inauspicious reign with an act of murderous atrocity. The 
proconsul Silanus, a descendant of Augustus, distinguish- 
ed by his integrity, prudence, and moderation, was men- 
tioned by some of the people as far more worthy of the 
imperial dignity than the inexperienced youth who had 
so hastily obtained it. He was immediately marked out as 
a victim, although he had not the least intention of being 
a rival to Nero; and two of Agrippina’s emissaries poison- 
ed him at an entertainment 4 . 

Narcissus was the next victim. Fie had freely animad- 
verted on the impropriety of Agrippina’s conduct; and 
this, in her opinion, was an unpardonable offence. When 
a new wife was proposed for Claudius, after the death of 
Messalina, he had recommended jElia Petina, from whom 
the emperor had formerly divorced himself upon frivolous 
pretences. This also was a ground of disgust; and his 
regard for Britannicus was another source of animosity. 
He was either put to death, or driven to suicide. His 
great wealth formed a seasonable accession to the trea- 
sury, when a prodigal prince had entered upon the govern- 
ment. The letters which he had in his possession he ho- 
norably committed to the flames, that they might not be 
brought forward to criminate any one 3 . 

A contest for administrative power arose in the imperial 
cabinet, between Agrippina and Pallas on the one hand, and 
Seneca and Burrhus on the other. Nero was apparently more 

1 Tacit, Ana ales, lib. xii. cap, 68, 69. 2 Tacit, lib. xiii, cap. 1. 

$ Di, Cass. lib. lx, cap. penult,—' Tacit* 
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inclined, in this early stage of his political progress, to lis- 
ten to the moderate counsels of the philosopher and the 
praefect, than to the arbitrary injunctions of his haughty pa- 
rent 4 : yet he treated her with great respect, and dignified 
her with the highest exterior honors. He publicly de- 
clared, that he would follow, in his government, the 
maxims and rules of Augustus; and, for some time, he 
adhered to his promise. Affability, liberality, and cle- 
mency, marked his demeanor and conduct ; concessions 
of various kinds, and studied gratifications, seemed to an- 
nounce a good heart. When a warrant for the death of a 
criminal was offered for his signature, he affected a ten- 
derness of feeling which even opposed the demands of 
justice ; exclaiming, “ I wish that 1 had never learned to 
“ write !” The thanks of the senate being intimated to 
him on a particular occasion, he modestly answered, 6i Let 
<c me first deserve that honor 5 !” 

While he pursued this popular course, the public at- 
tention was called to the perturbed state of Armenia. It 
was not the wish or the interest of the Romans, that this 
country should become a province of Parthia; and the 
people anxiously desired to know how their youthful 
sovereign would act — whether he would make a personal 
campaign, choose a general from the sole recommenda- 
tion of merit, or ward off the danger by address and po- 
licy. He soon convinced them, that he was not inflamed 
with military ambition ; and he pleased them by his ju- 
dicious choice of a commander, and by making such ar- 
rangements as over-awed the Parlhians into a temporary 
retreat from Armenia. 

The political contention in the Roman court was soon 
decided against Agrippina, whose endeavours to 
^ ’ 0> * check her son's amorous inclinations particularly 

contributed to the ruin of her influence. His wife Octa- 


4 Xiphil' Uionis. 
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via, having been chosen for him by his mother from mo- 
tives of ambition, no longer pleased him after he had gra- 
tified his aspiring views ; and, being captivated with the 
attractions of a freed-woman named Acte, he formed an 
intimate connexion with her, in defiance of the remon- 
strances, reproaches, and threats of Agrippina $ who, find- 
ing asperity useless, had recourse to conciliatory mildness, 
begged him to excuse her warmth of temper, and pro- 
mised to throw a veil over his indiscretions. Her subse- 
quent submission did not induce him to forgive her former 
freedom of censure ; and, when she had, on his presenta- 
tion of a splendid article of dress, insinuated that he only 
gave back a small part of the immense gift which he had 
received through her means, he was so incensed at her 
supercilious answer, that he dismissed her friend Pallas 
from all ministerial employment. Her rage now broke 
out into menaces of dethronement. She declared, that 
she would espouse the cause of her injured step-son, and 
attend him to the camp, to promote his elevation to the 
throne of his father. This young prince had roused the 
jealousy of Nero, at a public festivity, by singing an ode, 
allusive to his being supplanted in his high pretensions, 
in accents which filled his auditors with compassion ; and, 
as Agrippina had announced herself for his patroness, the 
emperor resolved to put an end to the rivalry of the un- 
fortunate youth by an act of summary atrocity. A prae- 
torian tribune and the infamous Locusta were employed to 
poison him. In one and the same night Britannicus was 
at a banquet with his relatives, suddenly became speech- 
less and lifeless, and was hurried to the funeral pile 6 . 

This murder excited no effusions of public indignation, 
and produced no attempt to shake off the yoke of inci- 


6 Tacit. A nn. lib. xiii. — Eor this service, Locusta, who was under con- 
demnation for other acts of the same horrible nature, not only received par- 
don, but was rewarded with a considerable* estate, and even allowed to take 
pupils’ Suetonius, 
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■pient tyranny. Many were even disposed to forgive an 
act which tended to secure the national tranquillity, with- 
out considering that it portended a series of outrages and 
enormities. 

The villany of her son did not intimidate Agrippina. She 
held political conferences with her friends, and exercised 
all the arts of persuasion in forming a powerful party. Even 
her avarice did not prevent her from employing a part of 
her great wealth in strengthening her interest. Resenting 
her conduct, Nero deprived her of her guard, and dis- 
missed her from the palace. Her power seemed instantly 
to vanish : she was avoided by all, except some compa- 
nions of her own sex ; and her machinations consequently 
afforded no real ground of alarm. Yet her son resolved 
to seek an opportunity of sacrificing her to his vengeance. 
The animosity of one of her female associates furnished 
him with a pretence for proceeding against her as an 
enemy of the state. Silana having accused her of an in- 
tention of procuring the sovereignty for Rubellius (a de- 
scendant of Augustus), whom she had marked out for her 
future husband, Nero seemed to think himself justified in 
giving an order for her death : but Burrhus checked that 
sanguinary impetuosity which disdained inquiry, and in- 
sisted upon an investigation of the charge. Being inter- 
rogated by Seneca and the prasfect, she haughtily asserted 
her innocence, and desired to see her son, that she might 
convince him of the calumnious malice of her accuser. 
The emperor condescended to admit her exculpation, con- 
ferred posts of honor and profit upon some of her friends, 
punished Silana with exile, and put one of her suborned 
accomplices to death ; but he pardoned Paris, the thea- 
trical performer, who had been employed as a communi- 
cator of the charge. This entertainer of the public was 
a favorite of his imperial master, to whose debaucheries 
lie was shamefully subservient 7 . 

7 Tacit, lib. xiii. 
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Nero had not yet thrown off the mask, so as fully to ex- 
hibit his vicious, profligate, and mischievous character : 
but be soon became grossly licentious, luxurious, disso- 
lute, abominably libidinous, rapacious, and cruel beyond 
all former example. He found a passive herd ready to 
bear his insults, submit to his outrages, and acquiesce in 
his enormities. Yet this obsequious servility did not pre- 
clude the occasional manifestation of discontent. 

His youth could not excuse the indecorous, dishonora- 
ble, and brutal practices, in which he indulged himself 
before he had completed the second year of his reign. 
He frequently sallied forth in the evening, disguised as a 
slave, with companions of his own stamp ; insulted females 
by loose speeches and freedom of contact; attacked the 
citizens who were quietly passing through the streets, 
wantonly struck them, wounded and even killed ^ ^ 
some; carried off commodities which were ex- 
posed to sale ; and rioted in the lowest houses of enter- 
tainment 8 . A man of rank, whose wife had been rudely 
treated by the imperial debauchee, beat him so severely, 
that he was, for some days, unfit and ashamed to appear in 
public. This rencontre shocked Nero’s opponent, when 
he discovered the exalted rank of the person whom he had 
chastised ; and, being menaced by the exasperated prince, 
he slew himself. A recollection of his danger induced 
the emperor, when he renewed his nocturnal excursions, 
to order soldiers and gladiators to follow him, at a distance 
not too great for his easy rescue or defence. 

In the midst of his sensual indulgences, vicious gratifi- 
cations, and cruel acts, he sometimes conducted himself 
with prudence and propriety. When the ingratitude of 
freedmen to their former masters, and their frequent cri- 
minality, came under consideration in the senatorial as- 
sembly’, it was proposed by some members, that patrons 
should have the power of revoking the grant of liberty : 

8 Suetoa, cap. 26.~Xiphil, — Tacit. 
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but he was of opinion that such authority would leave a 
numerous body of men at the mercy of others, who might 
be tempted to act with arbitrary caprice ; and he there- 
fore confirmed the determination of the majority, who 
voted that the acquired rights of freedmen should be 
maintained inviolate, while the particular offences of any 
of the number should be liable to separate cognisance. In 
concert with the senate, he enacted other regulations, one 
of which checked all irregular exercise of power on the 
part of the sediles, while another repressed the encroach- 
ments of the tribunes upon the authority of the praetors 
and consuls. He also brought several governors to justice 
for mal-administration ; and he prohibited games and 
shows from being given, in any of the imperial depen- 
dencies, by a proconsul, propraetor, or procurator, because 
he knew that those magistrates defrayed the charges of 
such diversions by fleecing the provincials 9 . 

Among a variety of impeachments, that of Suilius ex- 
cited extraordinary attention. He was formerly 
A. D. 58- J J 

* the quaestor of Germanicus ; and, although he 

had been banished for judicial corruption, Claudius re- 
ceived him at his court, and retained him as an intimate 
friend and counsellor. Many acts of injustice and cruelty, 
committed in the reign of that prince, were imputed to 
this delinquent. When he alleged that he had merely 
obeyed the commands of his sovereign, he was contradict- 
ed by Nero, who, referring to the historical memoranda 
left by Claudius, treated the assertion as a libel upon his 
predecessor. The orders of Messalina were then stated 
in extenuation of guilt : but this pretence was likewise 
over-ruled ; and Suilius was banished to one of the Bale- 
aric islands. Satisfied with the father’s condemnation, 
the emperor refused to allow auy process against the ac- 
cused son. 

After the exterior reconciliation between Nero and his 


9 Tacit, lib, xiii. 
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mother, she remained for some years without being as- 
sailed by any serious accusation : but, when Poppaea Sa- 
bina, a beautiful and engaging but profligate woman, had 
been taken by the young voluptuary from the arms of 
Otho, who had seduced her from her husband Rufus, the 
dowager empress was exposed to the greatest danger from 
the insinuations and influence of the new mistress. Eager 
to draw the amorous prince into the nuptial bond, and not 
expecting to succeed in her sinister purpose while Agrip- 
pina lived, Poppaea used every art to inflame him against 
his parent, whom she accused of the most treasonable 
aims. He pretended that he felt a great reluctance to all 
rigor, when a mother was the object of attack : he merely 
wished to secure himself, he said, against her seditious 
intrigues. But he was at length induced to plunge ^ ^ 

himself into the atrocious guilt of the most unna- 
tural of all murders. 

The mode of perpetrating this horrible enormity, em- 
ployed the anxious thoughts of the impious son. The ad- 
ministration of poison seemed to be the most feasible ex- 
pedient, and it was therefore repeatedly tried : but it ap- 
peared, as might have been expected, that Agrippina was 
fortified by scrupulous caution and by powerful antidotes. 
The sword could not be so artfully employed as to elude 
detection. After long deliberation, an extraordinary con- 
trivance was suggested by Anicetus, the commander of an 
imperial fleet, who promised to construct a galley in such 
a manner, that a part of its frame might suddenly give 
way, and hurl the passengers amidst the waves. Pleased 
at the thought, Nero invited his mother to meet him at 
Babe, where an anniversary festival was to be celebrated. 
He treated her with that studied respect and that over- * 
acted affection which ought to have excited her suspicion, 
and detained her to a late hour at the festive board 10 . She 

10 His last words, after a seemingly-fond embrace, were, <f Farewell, my 

dear mother ! In thee I live, and by thee I reign.” —Xiphllin. 

L 2 
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then returned along the coast to a neighbouring villa, in 
the vessel which had been fabricated for her destruction. 
The iniquitous scheme was not dexterously executed. 
The rowers who were privy to the plot endeavoured to 
sink the galley ; but, being obstructed by those who were 
not in the secret, they could only make it slope, so as 
gently to throw out Agrippina, who swam until she was 
taken up by a party of boat-men. Her sagacity easily 
divined the treachery : but she sent a freedman to her 
son to inform him of her escape, as if her danger had 
merely arisen from accident. He seised the messenger, 
as one who had been commissioned to murder him; and 
consulted Burrhus and Seneca on his future proceedings. 
Both ministers, to their eternal disgrace, countenanced 
the scheme of matricide ; and Anicetus was directed to 
carry it into immediate effect. Agrippina, surprised at 
the messenger’s delay of return, remained in her chamber, 
anxious and uneasy. Her suspicions of another attempt 
against her life were confirmed by the appearance of Ani- 
cetus, who, with one of his officers and a centurion, entered 
the room. One of the ruffians struck her on the head with 
a club : the others pierced her with many wounds 11 . 

Thus perished the daughter of Germanicus, by the 
base ingratitude and diabolical villany of that son for whom 
her influence had procured the most splendid sovereignty 
which those times could afford to an ambitious mind, and 
whose power, even if she had been inclined to overturn 
it, she could not shake. The tear of pity would fall over 
the recital of her catastrophe, if the recollection of her 
vices and crimes did not check it’s flow. 

The courtly sycophants, tutored by Nero, pretended 
that his mother, shocked at the detection of her treason- 
able schemes, had fallen by her own hands ; and, while 
the public seemed to acquit him of real guilt, the senate 


11 Tacit, lib* xiv. cap. 3— 6.— Sueton. cap. 34,— Xiptyl 
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congratulated him, with servile baseness, on his escape 
from impending danger, stigmatised the birth-day of 
Agrippina as an inauspicious part of the calendar, and 
instituted annual games on the day of the alleged disco- 
very of her flagitious conspiracy. These votes did not 
wholly remove the remorse which he felt in moments of 
solitude ; and he was, for some time, unwilling to return 
to Rome, from a doubt of the cordiality of his reception. 
In that respect, however, he was agreeably surprised ; for 
he was received with exterior joy, as a triumphant hero, 
or a gracious and patriotic prince. Yet the reflecting ci- 
tizens, we may suppose, must have execrated his bar- 
barity ; and they must, at the same time, have despised 
him for degrading himself (as he soon after did) into a 
public harper and singer. He had been accustomed to 
sing to the harp at his evening repast, in imitation (as he 
said) of ancient kings and generals: but, not content with 
this privacy of amusement, he at length began to sing at 
the theatre, and kept a band of young knights and ple- 
beians in pay, to applaud his skill. He also affected the 
character of a charioteer, and was so fond of public diver- 
sions, that he instituted a quinquennial celebrity, ^ ^ 
at which chariot-races, gymnastic sports, musical 
performances and recitations, were destined to unite their 
attractions. At this exhibition, he received, from the 
judges of the contest, rewards for his skill in playing upon 
the harp, and for gratifying the people with the best ora- 
tion and poem 11 . 

While he was admired as a singer, player, and cha- 
rioteer, he had no inclination to shine as a warrior: yet his 
reign was signalised by some military exploits, which re- 
flected great honor upon those generals whom he com- 
missioned to maintain the dignity of Rome. Domitius 
Corbulo, having concerted with the governor of Syria the 


12 Tacit, lib. xir. cap. 12—1 5, 20.-— Suetoa. tap, 12. 
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means of making a powerful impression upon Armenia, 
prepared his soldiers by strict discipline for all the rigors 
of service, and then entered the contested kingdom. He 
was an officer of great courage and of some experience ; 
he commanded respect by his portly figure and authori- 
tative demeanor ; and his boastful manner, and pomposity 
of speech and tone, did not diminish the impressiveness 
of his address. Advancing against Tiridates 13 , he en- 
deavoured to draw him into a decisive action, but found 
him a rambling desultory warrior, and therefore divided 
his force, detaching troops to harass the enemy in various 
directions. The competition of Rhadamistus for the pos- 
session of the realm was terminated by his death. His own 
father cruelly sacrificed him at the shrine of Roman am- 
bition, and encouraged a neighbouring community to 
attack Tiridates, who, thus endangered, proposed a ne- 
gotiation with Corbulo. Suspecting treachery, the Roman 
general made such military dispositions as intimidated the 
adverse commander, who, declining a conference, hastily 
retired. The legionaries now formed various sieges, and, 
having taken three fortresses in one day, terrified other 
garrisons into a surrender. In that fortified town which 
Corbulo personally stormed, he put to the sword all the 
males who had reached the age of puberty, and condemned 
the unwarlike multitude to slavery. When he approached 
Artaxata, he was menaced by Tiridates, who yet did not 
dare to assault him. The inhabitants were so unwilling to 
risque the dangers of a siege, that they readily opened 
the gates; but their submission did not prevent the total 
destruction of the town, which Corbulo had not a sufficient 
force to garrison, while the efforts for the ruin of Tiridates 
required a considerable army. For this success, a thanks- 
giving was ordered by the senate, and new holidays were 
added to the calendar . 14 


IS Iu tlic year 58. 


14 Tacit, lib. xiii. — Xiphil. 
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In another campaign, the Romans directed their early 
attention to Tigranocerta. In their march toward that 
strong town, they at first endeavoured to conciliate those 
Armenians who had not submitted : but, finding that many 
had retired into caves with their most valuable property, 
they blocked up the entrances with faggots, to which they 
set fire. Continuing their progress, they received a de- 
putation from the threatened town, offering its surrender, 
with a wreath of gold for Corbulo. The citadel was occu- 
pied by a party of youthful combatants, who, when they 
had been repelled in a conflict which they risqued before 
the walls, resolved to defend that fortress ; but, being 
fiercely attacked, they soon ceased to resist. Tiridates 
was now closely pursued, and driven from Armenia, of 
which, after cruel ravages, the invaders obtained full 
possession. The Parthians would have more powerfully 
assisted that prince, if they had not been involved in a 
war with the Hyrcanian revolters, who solicited the honor 
of Roman alliance, alleging that they had proved their re- 
gard for the emperor by detaining Vologeses in their 
country. 

The prince whom Nero selected fdr the Armenian 
throne was Tigranes, a descendant of the Cappadocian 
kings. He had long resided at Rome as an hostage, and, 
having been treated like a slave, was expected to be an 
obsequious vassal. The new king having invaded and 
devastated Adiabene, the natives implored the aid of Vo- 
logeses, who, keenly resenting the exclusion of ^ 
his brother from the Armenian realm, resolved 
to make a vigorous attempt for his restoration. The Hyr- 
canians being in a great measure pacified, troops were 
sent against Tigranes ; and even Syria was menaced with 
an invasion. Corbulo had succeeded Vinidius as governor 
of that province ; and, as he thought that iPs defence 
would require all his attention, he requested Nero to send 
another general into Armenia, ^cetus, being sent to take 
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the command, commenced his operations with alacrity, 
while Corbulo diligently provi led for the security of their 
most important posts near the Euphrates. Apprehending 
that an invasion of Syna would be too hazardous under 
the present circumstances, Vologeses entered Armenia 
with a great army, in the hope of crushing the king and his 
auxiliaries, Psetus affected a strong desire of meeting 
the Parthian monarch ; but his attempts to oppose him 
were so feeble and ill-directed, that the enemy made a 
considerable progress in the reduction of forts. To save 
the endangered kingdom, He earnestly solicited assistance 
from Corbulo. Before the arrival of succours, the strength 
of bis camp seemed insufficient to protect bis legions; and 
he was urged by fear to sue for peace. In a conference, 
he consented to withdraw his army from Armenia. The 
troops were met by Corbulo, who lamented the disgrace 
of the Roman arms. The Parthians had insulted and 
plundered the legionaries, who, deserting their wounded 
comrades, fled rather than retreated. Vologeses was not 
encouraged by his success to hazard an engagement; nor 
did Corbulo think it prudent to force him to action. On 
the contrary, both entered into an agreement: the former 
promised to draw off all his garrisons from Armenia, and 
the latter declared that no part of the left bank of the 
Euphrates should be occupied by Roman troops 15 . 

While Nero was ignorant of the retreat of Psetus and 
the real state of Armenia, some Parthian ambassadors ar- 
rived at Rome for the adjustment of all disputes. 

* They boasted of the moderation of their sove- 
reign, who, when he might have overwhelmed Paetus and 
his legions, permitted them to retire in safety ; and they 
proposed that Tiridates should be re-admitted to the Ar- 
menian, royalty, under the auspices of the Roman empe- 
ror. Having learned the actual result of the campaign, 


13 Tacit, lib, xv. 
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Nero rejected the proposals of the envoys* and ordered 
Corbulo to restore his authority in Armenia by a new in- 
vasion. Tiridates desired a conference with that com- 
mander, with a view of averting the storm of hostility ; 
and, in consequence of private instructions from Rome, 
it was agreed that the claimant should place the diadem 
before a statue of the emperor, and receive it as a gift 
This abandonment of Tigranes was not very honorable to 
Nero; but he was satisfied with the exterior acknowlege- 
ment of his paramount authority by theParthian candidate. 

During the war in Armenia, Suetonius Paulinus acquired 
a height of military reputation, not inferior to that of 
Corbulo. Being sent into Britain, he invaded Mona 17 , 
the chief seat of the Druids, whose exorbitant power he 
wished to annihilate, and whose terrific and inhuman su- 
perstition he hoped to abolish. Claudius had prohibited 
the continuance of their system in Gaul 18 ; and, although 
it was perhaps to Nero a matter of indifference, whether 
it should subsist or be extinguished in Britain, his general 
seemed to think himself bound, both by policy and in con- 
science, to aim at its extirpation. When his troops had 
disembarked, they were at first confounded by the sight 
of a multitude of priests and women, who, mingled with 
the British warriors, roused them to a spirited resistance, 
by appealing to their piety and patriotism. The con- 
fusion of the Romans, however, soon subsided ; and, 
rushing forward, they easily routed the defenders of the 
isle. Paulinus immediately ordered all the Druids to be 
thrown into the fires which they had prepared for the de- 


16 Tiridates was afterward summoned to appear at Rome, where Nero, 
appearing in a triumphal habit, surrounded by troops and applauding citizens, 
graciously received the suppliant stranger, and ceremoniously placed a diadem 
upon his head, after he had declared himself the slave of the emperor, as ready 
to worship him as to adore Mithra . — Xiphiliru 

17 Tine isle of Anglesey. 18 Sueton. Vit. Claudii, cap. 25. 
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struction of captives ; and, leaving a small force to garri- 
son the most convenient posts, he hastened to suppress a 
revolt. 

So tyrannically had the Romans acted in Britain, that 
the provincial islanders, ashamed of being passively sub- 
servient to their oppressors, and hoping by courage and 
concert to recover their independence, rose in arms 1 ?, 
while the governor was employed in the reduction of 
Mona. Bonduca, or Boadicea, who had been permitted 
by Roman favor to govern one of their states, took the 
field at the head of a very numerous army of revolters. At 
Verulam, London, and other towns, all who were of Roman 
origin, or attached to the tyrants of the province, were 
sacrificed to British vengeance, to the number of 70,000 
persons. But Paulinus soon found an opportunity of re- 
taliation. With a comparatively small force, advantage- 
ously stationed, he coolly sustained the furious assault 
of the confederate host ; and, when his men had boldly 
rushed out of the narrow space within which they were 
first drawn up, they fought with such vigor as ensured 
the triumph of their arms. In the battle and the pursuit, 
they are said to have slain eight times the number of their 
own army, not even sparing the females, who, placed in 
waggons, had attended their husbands, fathers, and bro- 
thers, into the field of slaughter. The princess who acted 
as commander of the insurgents, shocked at this disastrous 
defeat, took poison in despair ; and the insurrection, 
though not entirely or immediately quelled, ceased to be 
formidable or dangerous". 

Nero, in the mean time, prosecuted the career of tyran- 
ny, vice, and profligacy ; and, after the death of Burrhus, 
his misgovernment became more gross and flagrant. It 
was suspected that poison had been secretly given to that 


19 In the year 61. 


20 Tacit, lib. xiv. 
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minister ; and the suspicion is rendered probable by the 
known ingratitude and cruelty of the emperor 11 . Burrhus 
was not destitute of political or military talents: but he 
deserved severe censure for his concern in the elevation 
of jSiero, whom, even before he had fully disclosed his 
vices, he knew to be dissolute and depraved. His pre- 
fecture was divided between Fenius Rufus, — whose cha- 
racter was that of a moderate, disinterested, and upright 
man, — and Tigellinus, who resembled his sovereign in 
manners and disposition. The interest of Seneca, which 
had' been for some time declining, was nearly extinguished 
by the loss of his friend. He was accused by the courtiers 
of seeking only his own aggrandisement, of amassing 
wealth by every art, and of even endeavouring to rival 
the emperor in splendor of establishment, influence, and 
power. Nero pretended to vindicate and excuse the phi- 
losopher’s conduct, and outwardly expressed his regard 
for him, while he no longer solicited his advice. 

Tigellinus now exercised the chief power, and abused 
it to the purposes of injustice and murder. Finding that 
the influence of Rubellius Plautus and Syllahad excited 
the emperor’s jealousy, he procured the assassination of 
both, when they were on their way to their respective go- 
vernments In stating these acts of violence to the se- 
nate, the tyrant falsely imputed seditious views to thetwq 
governors ; and the servile assembly ordered a thanks- 
giving for the preservation of the state from the attempts 
of such dangerous citizens. As even these murders were 
approved, he concluded that acts of minor guilt would be 
readily applauded $ and therefore, dismissing Octavia on 
pretence of her sterility, he married the infamous Pop- 
psea. When the people reprobated his conduct, he re- 
called his lawful wife. Flocking to the Capitol to thank 

Cl Suetonius positively asserts, that, having promised Burrhus a remedy for 
a sore throat, he sent him a poisonous unguent. Tacitus merely says, that this 
was the general opinion. 
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the Gods for thus disposing his heart to repentance, the 
multitude threw down the statues of Popp&ea, and re- 
placed those of Octavia in the forum and the temples : 
but a body of soldiers soon dispersed the plebeians, and 
restored to the adulteress her unmerited honors. To blast 
the character of Octavia, with a view to her destruction, 
Anicetus was suborned to accuse her of having been cri- 
minally connected with him. On the foundation of this 
malignant falsehood, she was banished ; and, as she. did 
not die of grief, or destroy herself by violence, she was 
doomed to death by the murderous enemy of her father 
and her brother Her veins were opened ; and, as her 
blood, checked by fear, did not flow freely, she was suf- 
focated in a warm bath. She was a young woman of mo- 
desty and virtue; and her fate excited general com- 
passion. 

The birth of a daughter to the emperor, by his new 
wife, filled the court with joy. To the infant, as well as 
to it*s mother, Nero gave the appellation of Augusta , the 
most dignified epithet that a female could receive. A 
temple was erected to Fecundity, the prolific Goddess, 
and games were celebrated on the joyful occasion. But 
the child did not live to complete the fourth month of it’s 
age ; and Poppaea did not gladden her husband with any 
other offspring. 

The frivolous prince continued his theatrical pursuits 
with zeal: the imperial voluptuary prosecuted his brutal 
and unnatural lusts ; and the assassin, with little intermis- 
sion, shed the blood of his most respectable subjects. He 
even set fire to the metropolis of his empire, regardless of 
the loss of lives which an extensive conflagration would 
A D 64 necessaril y occa si°n. Being extravagantly fond 
of building, he seemed to wish for the honor of 
erecting a new city, in a style of uniform magnificence. 


22 Tacit, lib. xiv.— Sueton, Vit, Neronis, cap. 3b* 
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The fire commenced in the Circus, and, continuing for 
nine days* 3 , spread over a large proportion of the city. Of 
it’s fourteen divisions, only four remained uninjured; three 
were entirely destroyed ; and seven were left in a ruinous 
state. From the house of Maecenas the incendiary^beheld 
the raging flames; and, comparing the prospect with the 
fire which had consumed Priam’s far-famed city, he sang 
to the sounds of the harp, in a scenic habit, an ode com- 
memorating the destruction of Troy 114 . Finding that he 
was accused of having ordered the conflagration, he as- 
serted, with all the impudence of falsehood, that the 
Christians had fired the city ; and, on this pretence, many 
of those followers of a pure religion were tortured and 
massacred. Many more were afterward put to death, by 
pagan barbarity, for having dared to renounce the esta- 
blished system of worship ls . 

For the purpose of rebuilding the city, the emperor 
levied contributions in all parts of the empire. A regular 
plan was drawn up ; the streets were widened ; the houses 
were not suffered to rise to so great a height as the for- 
mer habitations; and a supply of water was provided 
against future fires. Some of the citizens objected to the 
new mode of building ; alleging, that the wideness of the 
streets, unshaded from the sun, would expose the inha- 
bitants to the unpleasing effects of the heat ; but the ge- 
nerality were pleased at the free admission of air. 

The continued ty ranny and savage inhumanity of ^ ^ ^ 
the despot at length produced (what might have 
been much earlier expected) a plot for his destruction. This 
conspiracy was widely diffused among senators, knights, 
military officers, and plebeians. It is nominally attributed 

23 According to an inscription upon a stone found at Rome. 

24 Sueton. cap. 38. — Tacitus speaks of this wanton, insult as a mere rumor; 

and he doubts whether the fire was the offspring of chance, or the result of 
Nero’s villany. But the account given by Suetonius is corroborated, from 
Dio, by the narrative of Xiphilin ; and it derives credibility from the afroA- 
cious character of the tyrant, 25 Taoit, Itb, xv. 
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to Caius Piso ; but it is uncertain whether he or some other 
mal-content first framed or planned it. He was of a noble 
family, and had rendered himself popular by his affabilfty, 
liberality, and that eloquence which he exercised in the 
defence of accused citizens. His most zealous and active 
associates were, Subrius Flavius, a prsetorian tribune, and 
the centurion Sulpicius Asper. Plautius Lateranus, con- 
sul elect, the poet Lucan, Nero’s intimate friend Senecio, 
the senators Scevinus and Quinctianus, and many other 
persons not undistinguished, joined in the plot; and, when 
it had been for some time in agitation, even the prsefect 
Rufus threw all his weight and influence into the scale. 
Seneca, disgusted at the vices and misgovernment of his 
pupil, also 'concurred with the conspirators, and gave the 
sanction of a philosopher to the scheme of tyrannicide 26 . 

The plot was imprudently disclosed to many women ; 
by one of whom (Epicharis) it was imparted to Proculus, 
a naval officer. He seemed ready to join in any enter- 
prise against Nero, who had offended him by not reward- 
ing, to the extent of his wish, his services against Agrip- 
pina : but, as soon as he had been informed of the con- 
spiracy then depending, he communicated the intelligence 
to the emperor, who, sending for the female mal-content, 
endeavoured to learn the names of all her accomplices. 
She boldly denied the charge, and accused Proculus of 
having fabricated a gross falsehood. Nero suspected 
some mischief, and therefore detained her in custody, 
until he should be able either to substantiate or disprove 
the charge. 

Far from being discouraged at this partial detection, 
the conspirators were only prompted by it to accelerate 
thegrand experiment, whether the disgracefulyoke should 
be longer endured, or boldly shaken off. It was proposed, 
that the villa of Piso at Baise, to which Nero occasionally 


26 Tacit, lib, xv. cap, 48—50. Xiplrii. 
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resorted without a guard, should be the scene of action : 
but this hint was exploded by the chief conspirator, as 
involving odious treachery ; and a more public attack in 
the city, or in a palace which had been erected out of the 
spoils of the nation, was preferred. At the festival of 
Ceres, when the emperor was expected to appear at the 
sports of the Circus, it was resolved that he should be as- 
saulted by Lateranus, who, falling at his feet in supplica- 
tion, should suddenly draw him down by his superior 
strength, and firmly hold him, until others of the party 
should hasten to dispatch him. Scevinus took a dagger 
from a temple, and kept it as a sacred weapon, to strike 
the heart of an impious tyrant : but he did not so cau- 
tiously conceal his intention as to elude the suspicion of a 
freedman, who, in the expectation of a great reward, in- 
timated to his sovereign the danger which hung over him. 
Scevinus, being consequently apprehended, and finding 
that Antonius Natalis, under the dread of torture, had 
made a confession, mentioned the names of several con- 
spirators, who, being seised and interrogated, pointed out 
others. Epicharis, though cruelly tortured, refused to 
state any particulars ; and, when her tormentors were pre- 
paring to renew their brutality, she strangled herself with, 
a fillet which she wore about her breast* 7 . 

Piso was advised by some of his friends to mount the 
rostrum, or appear in the camp, and court the favor of 
the people and tfye soldiery, that they might elevate him 
to the station which Nero so unworthily filled : but he was 
so discouraged at the failure of the conspiracy, that he 
retired to his house in despair; and, on the approach of 
a party of soldiers, he opened the veins of his arms and 
bled to death* Lateranus was hurried to execution, with- 
out being permitted to take a melancholy farewell of his 
family. When an imperial agent came to decapitate him, 


27 Tacit, lib. xv. cap. 5*2—57. 
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he preserved a dignified silence, without the least anim- 
adversion upon the treachery of the officer, who was one 
of his associates in the conspiracy. 

The guilt of Seneca was not clearly proved or openly 
avowed; but Nero, who had endeavoured without effect 
to poison his tutor, was satisfied with the mere presump- 
tion of his concern in the plot ; and, being informed that 
the philosopher had no intention of destroying himself, 
he sent a peremptory order for his death. Seneca, being 
thus excluded from all prospect of preservation, coolly 
prepared for the fate which was denounced against him. 
To his wife Paulina he imparted salutary consolation; but 
she declared that she would not survive him, and called 
for the minister of death. “ As you are thus determined 
tc upon the surrender of your life (said her husband), let 
<c us both give to the world an example of fortitude, while 
ic your self-sacrifice will entitle you to a greater share of 

fame than I have a right to expect.” Both then opened 
their veins, Seneca in his arms and legs, his wife in her 
arms only* That she might not witness his torture, he 
persuaded her to retire into another apartment ; and a 
message was soon after sent by Nero, intimating that her 
death would displease him. Bandages were instantly ap- 
plied to her arms ; and she lived some years afterward, 
exhibiting an extraordinary paleness of aspect. Seneca, 
to hasten his dissolution, drank an infusion of hemlock ; 
but, as it had no effect upon his chilled and enfeebled 
frame, he was placed at his own request in a hot bath, 
and soon expired 28 . 

Seneca was both an intelligent statesman and an en- 
lightened philosopher : but he did not practically regard 
his own maxims, or the rules of conduct which he recom- 
mended to others. He resembled some modern divines, 
who can give the best advice from the pulpit, but do not 


28 Tacit, lib, xv. cap. 60—64. 
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seem to think that their own conduct ought to be regu- 
lated by the same standard. 

Lucan had no reason to expect mercy from a prince 
whom he had keenly satirised, and who, being himself a 
versifier, was jealous of the superior fame of the Pharsa- 
lian poet. Yet he tried the effect of abject supplication, 
and courted favor by a full confession. He was even so 
base and depraved, as to name his innocent mother among 
the accomplices of Piso. Being indulged with the choice 
of a particular mode of death, he sent a note to his father, 
suggesting corrections for a poem which he had formerly 
written, and feasted freely, before he gave up his person 
to the torture of venesection 19 . He died like a poet; for 
he recited some of his verses with an animated tone, be- 
fore the gradual loss of blood had affected his speech. 

In the examination of the conspirators, Rufus had as- 
sisted the emperor and Tigellinus, and seemed to think 
that his affected zeal for justice would preclude a suspi- 
cion of his guilt. Flavius, being present at an inquiry, 
was preparing to draw his sword against the tyrant; but he 
was checked in his movements by the praefect, who soon 
had cause to lament his repression of the tribune’s vio- 
lence ; for he was himself accused by Scevinus of an in- 
timate knowlege of the plot, and consigned to death as 
a traitor. Flavius was also betrayed by one of his accom- 
plices ; and, being asked by Nero why he had violated his 
oath of allegiance, he answered, “ While you acted like a 
“ good prince, none of your subjects had a greater regard 
“ for you than I had ; but I began to despise you when 
“ you appeared as a charioteer and a harper, and to hate 
“ you when you became an assassin and an incendiary.” 
The force of this reply was keenly felt by the emperor, 
who, without proceeding iti his examination of the tri- 
bune, ordered him to be instantly decapitated. Asper 
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reproached Nero with equal freedom, and suffered death 
with equal fortitude. Many other citizens, charged with 
the same offence, were dismissed from the world ; while 
some, who were merely suspected of disaffection, were 
banished. 

The malignant despot wished, that the consul Vestinus 
had been implicated in the conspiracy : but, as no one 
dared to accuse him either of such delinquency, or of 
any other crime or misdemeanor, an officer was sent with 
a party of soldiers to enforce his death, by an arbitrary 
and wanton exercise of power. The leader of the party 
probably said, (i You are not condenmed as a criminal, or 
“ punished as a violator of the laws ; but your sovereign 

commands that you should die.” The unfortunate ma- 
gistrate was seised, and bled to death in a bath. He had 
formerly been a confidential companion of Nero, who 
thought himself, however, despised by Vestinus, and did 
not forget some smart raillery in which his friend had 
occasionally indulged himself 30 . 

Sacrifices and thaaks-givings outwardly enlivened the 
city, when the emperor had thus frustrated the alarming 
machinations of his enemies. When he appeared in pub- 
lic, he was congratulated with seeming cordiality, and re- 
ceived with loud acolamations, as if he had been the most 
estimable of princes. Yet many of the citizens ventured 
to hint that the alleged conspiracy was a fabrication, cab 
eolated to furnish a pretence fora multiplicity of murders. 
To obviate rumors of this kind, Nero communicated to 
the senate the particulars of the discovery, and the con- 
fessions of the criminals ; and that a plot was really formed 
against him, there is no reason to doubt. 

As soon as the alarm had subsided, the emperor re- 
sumed his amusements with redoubled eagerness. Amidst 
his diversions and debaucheries, his desire of a new fund 
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for prodigality was stimulated by a report of the discovery 
of an immense quantity of gold in a cave belonging to 
Bassus, an African subject of Rome. Without reflecting 
on the risque of deception, as Bassus was influenced in 
his belief by an idle dream, Nero sent agents to secure 
the whole or the greater part of the treasure for himself : 
but, after a long search, nothing valuable was found! The 
African, not expecting mercy for having deluded his 
sovereign, put an end to his own life. 

The quinquennial festival now recurred ; but Nero’s im- 
patience would not suffer him to wait for the stated day. 
To flatter his vanity, the senate previously offered hio* 
the crown of eloquence, and the prize due to the best 
singer: but he replied, that the honor was premature, 
and that the impartial opinion of the regular judges of 
excellence must determine the validity of his pretensions. 
Being requested by the populace to exert the powers of 
his heavenly voice, he promised to sing and play in his 
garden; but, at the desire of his guard, he transferred 
his disgraceful exposure to the theatre, and ordered his 
name to be inserted in the ordinary list of musical pro- 
fessors. As soon as he had finished his performance, he 
bent his knee, and, with an affectation of modest timidity 
and anxiety, awaited that decision which he knew would 
be favorable. As spies were employed to make a report 
of the particular impression which his skill made upon the 
auditors and spectators, the generality pretended to be 
pleased ; while some, who forbore to applaud, or who had 
the courage or the imprudence to manifest their disgust, 
were punished as disaffected persons 31 . 

The close of the celebrity was marked by an act of 
violence, which, without bearing the odious form of de- 
liberate murder, was at least precipitate and highly un- 
justifiable. Returning from a chariot-race, the emperor 
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was reprimanded by his wife for his protracted absence ; 
and her freedom so wounded his pride* that he gave her a 
furious kick, which was rendered fatal by her advanced 
state of pregnancy. He honored her with a public fu- 
neral, and praised her exterior attractions, if not her vir- 
tues* in a formal oration. When he felt an inclination to 
supply this domestic vacancy, he addressed Antonia, the 
daughter of Claudius : and, when her detestation of his 
character prompted her to reject the offer of his blood- 
stained hand* he put her to death, on a charge of sedition 32 . 

Other acts of injustice and outrage continued to dis- 
grace his government. Imputing views of traitorous am- 
bition to Caius Cassius and Silanus, he desired the senate 
to pronounce a sentence of exile against them. Both 
were innocent of the charge ; but, as Cassius was so bru- 
tally inhuman, that, when a slave had killed his master, 
he procured a decree (on pretence of an ancient custom) 
for the massacre of a number of innoxious slaves, because 
they belonged to the family of the murdered citizen, there 
were few who would have lamented his fate, if his death 
had been ordered by the jealous emperor. Silanus, being 
sent into Apulia, was soon after murdered by a centurion* 
whom Nero had ordered to intrude into his place of re- 
treat 33 . 

The fate of Antistius Yetus* a man of high distinction* 
and of his mother-in-law and daughter, excited peculiar 
commiseration. A freed-man was suborned to accuse him 
of criminal or sinister intentions; and a party of soldiers sur- 
rounded his villa to prevent his escape. His daughter* who* 
since the murder of her husband Plautus, had yielded to an 
excess of grief, repaired to Naples to request an audience 
of the emperor ; and, when he refused to admit her into 
his apartment* she watched his egress from the mansion, 
poured her complaints into his ear, and asserted the inno- 
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cence and loyalty of Vetus. Finding him inflexible, and 
being assured that a sentence of condemnation would be 
immediately obtained from the servile senate, she warned 
her father of his danger. The three friends had recourse 
to venesection, and calmly died, viewing each other to the 
last moment with eyes of fond affection. 

To the deaths occasioned by the cruelty of Nero, me- 
lancholy additions wefe made by a pestilence which broke 
out in the ensuing autumn, and which, it is said, carried 
off about 30,000 persons 34 . No observable intemperature 
of the air preceded this dreadful calamity; and it was 
therefore ascribed to the displeasure with which the Gods 
viewed the wickedness of the prince, or the sins and vices 
of the people. 

The following year exhibited a new succession of mur- 
ders ; so insatiable was the cruelty, of the ruling 

^ - i * 5 A.D.S& 

monster. Ostorms, the conqueror of Caracta- 

cus, was sacrificed to Nero’s visionary fears. Mela, who 
was the brother of Seneca and father of Lucan, was put 
to death, chiefly because his wealth was attractive and de«* 
sirable. Petronius, having roused the envy of Tigellinus 
by the reputed superiority of his voluptuary taste and re- 
finement, was driven to suicide 35 . 

Among other victims, we find the illustrious names of 
Thrasea and Soranus. The former of these senators had 
occasionally left the assembly, when the majority of the 
members were evincing all the meanness of pusillanimous 
subserviency : he had also offended Nero by with-hold- 
ing applause from his public performances, and by not 
offering incense to his sacred voice ; and his integrity and 
virtue disgusted the court by forming a contrast to the 

34 Saeton. cap. 39. 

35 It is generally supposed, that this unfortunate citizen was the elegant 
hut impure poet, of whose productions we have some remains : but tlie alleged 
identity is doubted by Lipsius and some other critics, and has not been fully 
demonstrated. 
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baseness and villany of the prince. Being accused of pro- 
pagating disaffection, and of aiming at the subversion of 
the established government, he asked the advice of his 
friends, whether it would be expedient to vindicate him- 
self, or decline a defence which, he might easily foresee, 
would be fruitless. Opposite sentiments being delivered, 
he remained in a state of indecision. In the mean time, 
the senate-house was surrounded by armed men ; and the 
dread of violence produced such votes as the emperor de- 
sired. Thrasea being condemned as a disaffected citizen, 
the choice of his death was graciously left to his deter- 
mination. Against Soranus, who was accused of having 
courted popularity in his Asiatic government with trai- 
torous views, a sentence equally unjust was pronounced ; 
and the same insult was added to the iniquitous vote. His 
daughter Servilia was also an object of malignant accusa- 
tion. The weakness of superstition, influenced by filial 
regard, had prompted this young lady to consult the pro- 
fessors of magic and divination, on the subject of her fa- 
ther’s fate, and the probable effect of Nero’s displeasure. 
When she was interrogated by the courtly senators, she 
acknowleged that she had given her best apparel and 
jewels to the soothsayers, in the hope of securing the favor 
of the Gods to her beloved parent. This artless reply had 
bo favorable effect. Her husband had been recently ba- 
nished ; but her fate was more severe ; for she was doomed 
to death. The three innocent victims opened their veins ; 
and their misfortunes excited general compassion; but 
the terrors of despotic power smothered the rising indig- 
nation 36 . 

To gratify his love of amusement, and also to indulge 
his cruelty and rapacity in a varied and extended course, 
Nero now resolved upon a journey into Greece. He was 
attended by a crowd of courtiers, theatrical and musical 
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performers, dancers, charioteers, and all the ministers of 
pleasure and diversion. For his exposure of his vanity 
and folly in the Grecian towns, he received, without the 
claims of desert, a multiplicity of honorary crowns, which 
he preserved as the most valuable testimonials of ability 
and merit. In return for this flattering reception, he re- 
stored Greece to the dignity and comforts of freedom ; but 
he diminished the favor, while he remained in that coun- 
try? by numerous acts of injustice. He plundered the 
temples, seised in many instances the property of the 
rich, and murdered a considerable number of the defence- 
less provincials 37 . Yet he was desirous of performing one 
work worthy of a prince ; for he employed a multitude of 
provincials, criminals, and captives, in an attempt to cut 
through the isthmus of Corinth ; but he found this work 
too difficult to be accomplished ; and it was discontinued 
after the laborers had reluctantly prosecuted their task for 
the space of four furlongs 3B , As the experiment had been 
repeatedly made without success, the renewal of such an 
attempt was thought ominous by the superstition of the 
ancients. 

His attention to public works did not divert his atten- 
tion from acts of violence, or allay his thirst of A p 67 
blood. He sent orders for the appearance of 
many distinguished persons in Greece ; and, as soon as 
they arrived, they either destroyed themselves, or were 
put to death by his command 3 ^. Corbulo was one of these 
victims, against whom no charge could be adduced, un- 
less an acquiescence in bis tyranny was a crime. 

While Nero was thus employed, he was alarmed at the 
intelligence which he received from Judaea. Claudius, 
oa the death of his friend Agrippa, had reduced that 
country to a provincial state ; and Nero, finding the go- 
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vernment in the hands of Felix, had confirmed the autho- 
rity of that officer, who, to preserve peace and order, 
found constant exertions requisite, and yet could not sup- 
press every insurrection, quell every tumult, extirpate or 
reclaim every gang of ruffians. Albinus, the next go- 
vernor, was more attentive to the accumulation of trea- 
sure, than to the performance of the duties of his high 
office : and Fionas, who succeeded him, added to other 
iniquities the most execrable inhumanity. He emulated 
the tyranny of his imperial master; and, when the Jews 
began to complain loudly of his oppressions, and applied 
for redress to Gallus, praefect of Syria, he continued his 
misgovernment with the most determined pertinacity, in 
the hope of driving them into an insurrection ; the confu- 
sions of which, he thought, would give him an opportunity 
of escaping an impeachment. So unwilling, at first, were 
the people to rise against the government, that even the 
-massacre of 630 persons at Jerusalem by the soldiery, 
without any other provocation than the clamors of a few, 
did not inflame them into resistance : but, in a subsequent 
scene of military outrage, their patience so far gave way 
to a spirit of self-defence, that they annoyed their op- 
pressors with missiles from the roofs of houses, and com- 
pelled Florus to retreat to the palace. Retiring to Cae- 
sarea, he sent to Gallus a formal accusation, imputing to 
the Jews the most seditious and treasonable intentions. 
The principal inhabitants of the city, on the other hand, 
concurred with Berenice, the widow of Herod king of 
Chalcis, in an exposure of the mal-administration and 
atrocities of Florus. Gallus sent an officer to investigate 
the truth ; and his report was favorable to the Jews, who, 
thus encouraged, resolved to state their grievances to the 
imperial court. The younger Agrippa dissuaded them 
from this step, and recommended a quiet submission to 
Florus; and the higher class of citizens agreed to this 
proposition : but, among the inferior inhabitants, resent- 
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ment against their tyrant had risen to such a height* that 
they refused to listen to moderate counsels. Troops being 
sent by Agrippa, from Batanea and other territories un- 
der his sway, to check that effervescence which menaced 
the Romans with a revolt, sanguinary commotions arose, 
in which both parties suffered considerable loss. The in- 
surgents had the advantage, and besieged the Romans 
and their associates in the three forts built by Herod the 
Great. From these stations the garrisons at length 
consented to retire, upon a promise of safety ; but the 
revolters, headed by Eleazar, attacked them as soon as 
they had resigned their arms, and slew all except the com- 
mandant, who redeemed his life by submitting to circum- 
cision. Florus was then at Caesarea, where the obnoxious 
Jews were murdered in multitudes 40 . Enraged at the 
massacre of their brethren, the Israelites over- ran various 
parts of Syria, and ravaged the country with fire and 
s word ; but the Syrians, by whom they were hated, made 
fierce reprisals. Gallus now led an army into Judaea ; and, 
after several conflicts, in one of which he was nearly de- 
feated, he invested the holy city. Discouraged by the 
ill success of his assaults, he soon raised the siege, and 
was so harassed in his retreat, that he did not escape with- 
out severe loss. The insurgents immediately proceeded 
to a reform of the government ; and Joseph, the son of 
Gorion, being joined with the high priest in the chief 
authority, made prudent arrangements both of policy and 
war. To defend the city and the country with effect 
against the Romans, the greatest exertions, the most stu** 
dious vigilance and attention, were requisite : yet the 
Jewish leaders did not despair of success. The emperor, 
though not so regardful of distant dependencies as his 
predecessors were, could not conceal, even under an af- 
fectation of indifference, the uneasiness which he felt 
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when the revolt was announced. He was apprehensive of 
the extension of a similar spirit over Syria and Asia Minor ; * 
and, therefore, resolved to supersede Florus and Gallus 
by a more judicious choice of governors. In consequence 
of the new appointments, a change soon occurred in the 
state of affairs; but the Jews were not fully subdued 
without the labor of four campaigns 41 . 

When Nero had glaringly manifested his folly, pro- 
fligacy, and cruelty, in Greece, he commenced his return 
A ^ to the westward, that he might blast, by his bale- 
* ful presence, the comforts of his Italian subjects. 
Their state had not been very desirable in his absence ; 
for his freed-man Helius had tyrannised over them with 
the most unfeeling brutality. This minister was so highly 
favored, as to be indulged with the power of confiscation, 
banishment, or death, without distinction of ranks, with- 
out proof of guilt, and without consulting his patron 4 *. 
An enormous excels of power, too great to be intrusted 
even to the best of men, was in this instance given to one 
of the worst ; and he exercised it with that inhuman rigor 
which was calculated to please his arbitrary master. It is 
difficult to determine which was the greater villain or 
more flagitious oppressor, the minister or his sovereign. 

Returning to Naples, where he had first publicly dis- 
played his vocal and histrionic talents, the vain-glorious 
despot passed, id a chariot drawn by white horses, through 
a breach which he had ordered to be made in the wall, 
according to the custom of the fortunate contenders in the 
Grecian games. He entered Rome in the same car in 
which Augustus had formerly triumphed ; arrayed in a 
purple vest, and a robe spangled with golden stars ; bear- 
ing on bis head the Olympic wreath, and in his hand the 
Pythian meed of success ; and followed by an applaud- 
ing throng of those who had witnessed his various exhi- 
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bitions and performances, and who called themselves the 
soldiers of his triumph. In his progress he received the 
honors of sacrifice, and appeared as the idol of a degraded 
people 43 . 

Notwithstanding the general submission which prevail- 
ed, the tyranny of Helius had produced such discontent, 
that a revolt was apprehended by the favorite, who had 
therefore hastened, by a sudden voyage to Greece, the re- 
turn of his master. New cruelties followed the emperor’s 
arrival in Italy. Many of his attendants were put to death, 
soon after his disembarkation, for having seemingly re- 
joiced at his danger, when a storm threatened him with 
destruction. Others suffered the same fate at Rome upon 
various pretences; and he seemed to think, if we may 
judge of his thoughts from his habitual conduct, that the 
mere possession of power licensed him to perpetrate every 
enormity. Too long was he suffered to entertain this ex- 
travagant fancy, and to revel in the hope of protracted 
sway. The very names of prince and emperor seemed to 
reconcile the people even to the most horrible tyranny. 

When he had exhibited, on his re-appearance in Italy, 
the absurd parade of an Olympic victor, rather than the 
imposing majesty of the sovereign of a great empire, he 
passed the rest of the year chiefly in amusements, neglect- 
ing his imperial duties, but not sparing his innocent sub- 
jects. Another conspiracy, breaking out amidst the hor- 
ror which his cruelties excited, gave him a temporary 
alarm. It was organised by Vinicius at Beneventum, but 
was soon detected and baffled 44 . 

The decline of Roman spirit was strikingly manifested in 
the long submission of the senate and people to the sway of 
so detestable a prince. Instead of acting as the protector of 
his subjects and the friend of mankind, he raged against all 
ranks with remorseless cruelty, and gave a loose to the most 
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unbridled spirit of nefarious tyranny. He discarded all sense 
of honor, rectitude, justice, or humanity, and violated all 
laws divine and human. I am not an advocate for resist- 
ance to the ruling power, as the frequency of such prac- 
tice may even be more mischievous than systematic ty- 
ranny : but, when a wild beast rages in the form of a 
prince, he ought to be hunted down as the enemy of his 
species. It is not only a disgrace to endure the yoke of 
such a sovereign, but there is no security in submission. 
Where no person’s life is safe, the dictates of self-preserv- 
ation call for vigorous exertion. Against a lawless despot 
or a public enemy, a nation may rise without the guilt of 
treason ; and his punishment is less an act of vengeance 
than of justice. 

Many of those who had groaned under a protracted se- 
ries of tyranny, at length resolved to seek redress in ac- 
tion, as they knew that advice and remonstrance would be 
fruitless : but the insurrective movements did not consti- 
tute that well-concerted combination which holds out a 
prospect of political reform, or of a beneficial change of 
system. The insurgents aimed at the removal of an odi- 
ous tyrant ; but despotism was still to be the chief feature 
of the government. 

The first symptoms of serious discontent appeared in 

Gaul, where Julius Vindex acted as propraetor. 

By him the legions and the people were taught 
to call for a new emperor, as their present sovereign dis- 
graced not only his high station, but human nature itself. 
Vindex did not aspire to the throne, but wished that it 
might be filled by Sulpicius Galba, whom he exhorted, by 
a friendly epistle, to assert the rights of mankind. Galba 
did not long hesitate, being impelled both by the hope of 
power, and by the necessity of self-defence ; for he found 
that Nero had sent, to the provincial procurators, a man- 
date for his destruction. In a public harangue, he de- 
plored the miseries of the times, announced his determi- 
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nation of attempting to rescue the subjects of the empire 
from the most oppressive tyranny, and, being proclaimed 
emperor by the troops, declared himself the lieutenant 
and defender of the senate and people of Rome. He made 
great additions to his military force, and prepared to act 
with that vigor which the critical occasion urgently re- 
quired 4S . 

At the first rumor of the Gallic insurrection, the empe- 
ror seemed to rejoice, as it would afford him a pretence 
for plundering an opulent province. Even after the fre- 
quent arrival of alarming intelligence, he did not appear 
to be aware of his danger, but remained for eight days in 
a state of inaction, without giving any instructions for 
quelling the revolt. In perusing the manifestoes of Vin- 
dex, he was more displeased at being ridiculed as an un- 
skilful harper, than offended at being reviled as an inhu- 
man tyrant. At length the report of Galba’s movements 
threw him into a fit of despair. He beat his head, tore 
his robe, and exclaimed that he was turned : yet he did not 
neglect his dissolute amusements or his luxurious indul- 
gences. When he thought it necessary to prepare for 
war, he resolved to take his concubines with him, armed 
like Amazons. When he had, not without great difficulty, 
collected men and money, he delayed his march, and 
wasted that time which a courageous despot would have 
employed in action 4<5 . 

Yirginius Rufus, who exercised provincial command oh 
the borders of Germany, marched to Vesontio, with the 
apparent* intention of opposing Vmdex : but the two 
commanders soon came to a good understanding. The 
troops of Rufus, however, without regarding the supposed 
agreement, attacked and routed those of Vindex, who im- 
mediately slew himself 47 . Galba, doubtful of the issue of 
his revolt, was on the point of treating himself in the same 

45 Sueton. Vit. Galbas, cap. 9, 10. — Xiphil. 

46 Sueton. Vit. Neronis, cap. 40—44. 47 Plut. Vit Galb*. — Xiphil. 
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manner ; but subsequent intelligence of the most agree- 
able nature restored his courage, and re-animated hi* 
hopes, 

Nero, in the height of desperate phrensy, thought of 
murdering the senators, burning the city, and retiring to 
Alexandria, where he might in privacy indulge his musi- 
cal propensities : but he had neither the power of execute 
ing any hostile purposes against the Romans, nor the 
means of securing his own escape. Deserted by his re- 
puted friends and his guard, he fled to a cave, with Spo- 
rus and three other companions. Being informed that the 
senate had declared him a public enemy, and ordered di- 
ligent search to be made for him, with a view of punish- 
ing him in the ancient mode, by scourging him to death, 
he seised a dagger, and, alarmed at the approach of horse- 
men, stabbed himself, but with so feeble a hand, that his 
secretary was obliged to impart that vigor which rendered 
the wound mortal 48 . Thus perished an execrable tyrant, 
who ought never to have been invested with sovereignty 
or power. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the character of this 
prince. He seemed to exhibit some rays of intellect, and 
some good qualities, at the commencement of his reign : 
but the possession of despotic power corrupted his heart ; 
and he became one of the most flagitious monsters that 
ever oppressed the human race. His lascivious brutality 
must excite strong disgust; and the detail of his atrocious 
cruelties cannot be read without emotions of horror and 
detestation. 


48 Sueloa. Yit. Ncronis, cap. 49. — Xiphil. 
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LETTER IX. 

History of the Reigns o/ G alba, Otho, and Vitellius. 

A GENERAL assent to the elevation of Galba immedi- 
ately followed the death of Nero. The senate and people 
acknowleged him as emperor; but the praetorian troops 
were so disgusted at his refusal of granting a donative 
which had been promised in his name, that they were in- 
clined to support their praefect Nymphidius in the assump- 
tion of the supreme power. The sway of this usurper, 
however, was very transitory; for Antonius Honoratus, 
one of the officers, instigated many of the soldiers to mur- 
der him ; and some of his chief partisans were put to 
death by order of Galba, who also employed his emissa- 
ries in the assassination of Nero’s friend Petronius Turpi- 
liauus, and of Fonteius Capito and Ciodius Macer, com- 
manders in Germany and in Africa. 

Other acts of cruelty stained the incipient reign. Seve- 
ral officers of the government, in Gaui and Spain, were 
murdered with their families, because they were not so 
ready, as the generality of the provincials had been, to 
concur in the revolt ; and, when Galba approached Rome, 
being met by a body of mariners and boat-men whom 
Nero had enrolled among the legionaries, and who refused 
to return (as the new emperor desired them) to their for- 
mer station, he ordered his cavalry to attack them, and 
massacred every tenth man of those who were not slain in 
the assault*. 

By this conduct, by various instances of misgovern- 
ment, and by suffering himself to be ruled by three of the 
most unprincipled men in the empire (the consul Vinius, 
Laco, and Iceius), he excited great and general odium. 

1 Sueton. Vit, Galbae, cap. 12.—' Tacit. Hist. lib. i. — Plut. 
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He had evinced his gratitude to the Gauls by lightening 
the burthen of their imposts, and by granting to them the 
freedom of Rome ; but, by excepting from these favors 
the municipalities that bordered on Germany, he gave 
high offence to a number of provincials, whose discontent 
extended itself over the Rhine. The legions in Germany, 
exclaiming against his cruelty and avarice, called for a 
new master a . For a remark which he repeatedly threw 
out, the military part of the nation could not forgive him. 
It was his custom, he said, to choose soldiers, not to buy 
them. 

When he was apprised of the disaffection of the Ger- 
A D 69 man * c l e g* ons > h e endeavoured, by the adoption 
of a successor, to prop his despised age, and 
strengthen his declining influence. He fixed his choice 
upon Piso Licinianus, a young man of an exalted family 
and a respectable character, whom tyranny had subjected 
to a long exile ; but the annunciation of this appointment 
to the soldiers, not being accompanied with a donative, 
gave no satisfaction. The senate received the intimation 
with less indifference, and resolved to send deputies, in 
the hope of reclaiming the mal- content legionaries. Otho, 
a dissolute friend of Nero, who had transferred his interest 
to Galba, had expected from him the honor of adoption ; 
and his disappointment urged him to erect the standard 
of revolt 3 . 

To meet the rising storm with the sinews of war, Galba 
recruited the treasury, by insisting upon a restitution of 
nine-tenths of the money lavished by his predecessor 
upon the worthless ministers of dissipation and debauchery; 
but this resumption was necessarily very imperfect, be- 
cause the greater part of the donations had been idly 


% i J lutarch says, that they claimed a recommence for having defeated Vin- 
dex ; but could they suppose that Galba would reward them lor a battle, wan- 
tonly fought, against one who was his friend, not his competitor ? 

3 Tacit. Hist. lib. L— -Sucton. Vit Galbac et Othonis, 
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squandered. This act of power gave great joy to many, 
who expressed their pleasure at finding the objects of Ne- 
ro’s inconsiderate liberality equally poor with those citi- 
zens who had suffered by his rapacity. To secure the 
fidelity of the troops that were at Rome, some suspected 
officers were dismissed from the service, and their places 
were filled with men who were supposed to be attached to 
the reigning prince : but disaffection prevailed to such an 
extent, that this change was far from being efficacious. 

The friends and emissaries of Otho, by plausible pro- 
fessions and acts of liberality, found little difficulty in 
forming a strong party among the soldiers; and it was re- 
solved, that both Galba and Piso should be assassinated 
without delay. To elude suspicion, Otho attended a sa- 
crifice at which the emperor presided, and saluted him 
with an air of friendship. He then pretended that other 
business called him away, and hastened to a spot where 
twenty-three of his partisans waited to hail him as their 
sovereign. The number increased as he proceeded to the 
field of Mars; and he was received in the camp with re- 
spect and submission 4 . 

Galba was still sacrificing, with ominous appearances in 
the victims, when the news of the insurrection arrived. 
He received the intelligence without dismay, while con- 
fusion pervaded the city. As he was anxiously collecting 
troops, one of his guards ran toward him, boasting that he 
had killed Otho. “ Fellow-soldier (said ^he emperor 
coolly), who ordered you so to act ?” The false assertion 
was calculated only to draw him to the camp. As he ad- 
vanced, the clamors of insurrection swelled to an alarming 
tumult. Otho moved forward to meet him, receiving and 
returning the salutations of the people. Having drawn 
into his service the legion formed from the mariners, he 
harangued his whole army, arraigned the cruelty of Galba 

4 PJut. Vit. Galbas. — Tacit.— Sueton. 
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and the gloomy severity of Piso, and exposed the iniqui- 
tous practices of the arbitrary and rapacious triumvirate. 
He then sent a party of horsemen to attack the emperor, 
who, being deserted by all except a faithful centurion, 
was thrown out of his elevated chair, and pierced with re- 
peated wounds. Vinius was also put to death ; and Piso, 
trusting in vain to the sanctity of a temple, was murdered 
as the rival of Otho, who viewed his bleeding head with 
savage joy 5 . 

Galba, before he seised the imperial dignity, had ac- 
quired the reputation of an upright and wise provincial 
governor, and an able warrior ; but his virtues were spe- 
cious rather than solid; and the possession of high power 
seemed jto evince his incapacity. Whatever his former 
government might have been, his imperial sway was ca- 
priciously tyrannical, without rule or system, without 
dignity or wisdom. With all his ostensible regard for 
justice, he was guilty of gross iniquity. He was, on many 
occasions, extremely cruel ; and, with all his gravity and 
supposed temperance, he cherished, even at an advanced 
age, the most unnatural propensities. Many (says his 
Grecian biographer) lamented his death ; but ho left none 
who wished to retain him for a sovereign. 

The senate being convoked by the praetor, Otho was 
invested with the imperial dignity, of which no man of 
sense or honor thought him worthy. He pleased the peo- 
ple by issuing an order for the death of Tigellinus, the 
most odious of Nero’s favorites, whom Galba, while he 
put innocent men to death, had saved from the punish- 
ment which he deserved. He was also praised for re- 
storing, to the senators whom the same tyrant had banish- 
ed, and who had been lately recalled, such of their pro- 
perty as remained unsold. But his general government 
was not that of a good or just prince. 


5 TaciLlib. i. — Xiphil. — Plut. 
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The usurper’s popular acts arose from his fear of a bold 
competitor, rather than'from a sense of propriety or of 
rectitude. Aulus Vitellius, a creature of Tiberius, and a 
friend of the succeeding emperors, had been lately com- 
missioned to act as governor of the provincial territories 
in Lower Germany ; and, having studiously encouraged 
the legionaries in their disaffection to Galba, he was in- 
vited (about the time of Otho’s insurrection) to assume 
that dignity which he eagerly desired. In Upper Ger- 
many, the ‘troops had previously renounced the authority 
of Galba, and had sworn fidelity to the senate : but, as 
this, from the degraded state of that assembly, was deem- 
ed an 'Unmeaning and nugatory oath, they offered their 
service to Vitellius. His most zealous associates were Fa- 
bius Valens and Caecina, whom he sent with divided ar- 
mies into Italy. The former, in his way through the 
eastern parts of Gaul, harassed the provincials by rapine 
and cruelty ; and the latter had a fierce conflict with the 
Helvetii, whose resentment he roused by depredation. 
With the aid of troops sent to him from Rhsetia, he slew 
many thousands of his adversaries, and consigned a great 
number to servitude. 

Unwilling to encounter the hostility of Vitellius, Otho 
offered him an ample income and a peaceful asylum, 
where-ever he might choose to fix himself 6 : but this over- 
ture was derided as insincere, or rejected as inadequate to 
reasonable expectations. Each sent assassins, without ef- 
fect, to murder his rival. Both had a great mass of military 
strength ; but Otho’s authority was more prevalent and 
extensive ; and a victory over a foreign enemy imparted 
splendor to his administration. An equestrian' army of 
Sarmatians having invaded the Moesian province, a legion 
under Aponius attacked the marauders, and slew almost 
the whole number. 

6 Tacit, lib. i. — Suetonius and Dio saj r , that he offered him a participation 
of the sovereignty. 

N 2 
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Advancing to the northward, Otho hoped to prevent 
Valens and Csecina from crossing the Alps ; and, as he 
particularly wished to dispossess his enemies of the south- 
ern part of Gaul, he detached three of his officers, with a 
considerable army, to the Maritime Alps, while a fleet 
proceeded along the coast. An engagement ensued near 
the sea-side, to the advantage of the Othonian cause ; and 
another conflict soon followed, in which the interest of the 
reigning prince also prevailed. Caecina, however, was not 
prevented from reaching the banks of the Po. He invested 
Placentia, and assaulted with great fury the works which 
Spurinna had raised about the town; but he met with a 
sanguinary repulse. Accompanied and encouraged by his 
wife, he renewed his efforts, which were again baffled. 
Retiring toward Cremona, and hearing of the approach 
of Annius, whom Spurinna had called to his aid, he dis- 
posed a considerable body of infantry in groves near the 
high road, and sentout his cavalry to provoke a battle, and 
draw the Othonians by a pretended flight to the place of 
ambuscade. Some of his men betrayed his intentions to 
Suetonius Paulinus, who, in concert with Marius Celsus, 
took measures for the frustration of the scheme. The 
Vitellian horse, after retreating in an affected panic, turn- 
ed upon the emperor’s receding troops, and were hurried 
by blind confidence to a spot where they were nearly 
surrounded. Csecina was now obliged to send his infan- 
try from the ambush for the rescue of the endangered 
cavalry : but, notwithstanding all his exertions, his army 
might have been ruined, if Paulinus had properly sup- 
ported the division which Celsus commanded : but lie 
seemed to dread the desperation of the adverse party, and 
gave the signal for a retreat 7 . 

When the troops under Yalens were informed of this 
misfortune, they severely blamed their general for his de- 


Plut. V it, Othonis.—Taciulib. iL 
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lay, and hastened, without waiting for his orders, to join 
the re-assembled remain's of the defeated army. Both 
commanders then resolved to risque a general engage- 
ment. Policy might have induced the Othonians to post- 
pone the ultimate decision, because they expected a great 
accession of force, and were well supplied with provisions, 
while Vitellius had at present all the troops that his in- 
fluence could assemble, and found great difficulty in pro- 
curing for them the means of subsistence. These grounds 
of delay, which Paulinus enforced in a council of war, were 
supported by the advice of Celsusand Annius; but the 
prefect Proculus, and the emperor’s brother Titianus, re- 
commended an immediate trial of fortune, alleging, that 
the Gods apparently favored the cause of Otho, and that 
the troops, particularly the prsetorian battalions, were un- 
commonly eager to decide the contest. 

It would seem astonishing, that such a number of citi- 
zens should be ready to risque their lives for two rivals of 
depraved and profligate characters, if we did not meet with 
frequent instances of the same extravagant folly and in- 
sane absurdity. Both competitors deserved disgrace and 
exemplary punishment, instead of attachment and sup- 
port : yet both were able to assemble a multitude of de- 
voted victims, as if wounds and death in the cause of 
either were honorable and glorious 8 * lo . 

Otho, notwithstanding his effeminacy, was willing to 
assume the command in the decisive conflict : but, being 
dissuaded by his brother and Proculus from the exposure 
of his person, he waited the event on the southern side of 
the Po, while many of the soldiers in vain demanded his 
presence. The departure of his best troops from the 

8 Tacitus -and Plutarch refer to a written account, stating that the two ar- 

mies were inclined to meet and choose an emperor, or leave the appointment 

lo the senate, rather than fight for Otho or Vitellius ; but, if they were so dis- 
posed, their commanders again hurried them into hostile sentiments. The Ro- 
man writer rejects the statement as an idle rumor, not believing that such 
prudence and moderation could actuate the military rabble. 
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field, to attend their prince, tended to discourage the 
rest : yet, when orders were given for battle, they march- 
ed forward with seeming alacrity. While Titianus had 
the ostensible command, Proculus directed the move- 
ments and the operations, neglecting the advice of Pauli- 
nus and Celsus, whose superior skill and knowlege would 
have corrected his incompetency. When the engagement 
was on the point of commencing, a report of the intended 
desertion of the troops of Yitellius arose. By whom it was 
broached no one knew ; but it was probably invented by 
one of his partisans, in the hope of relaxing the firmness 
of the Othonians. It had in some measure that effect; for 
the van-guard of the latter addressed the Vitellians in a 
friendly manner, so as to excite in the following ranks a 
suspicion of treachery. The salutations were received 
with murmurs of disgust, and answered with denunciations 
of hostility. 

The place of collision was so intersected with holes and 
ditches, and so encumbered with trees and vine-plantations, 
that irregularity and disorder necessarily prevailed. Two 
legions, however, found an open field, as commodious as 
could be wished for the wot k of slaughter. One was a 
veteran body, the other a new qorps. The inexperienced 
Othonians made a strong impression upon the foremost 
ranks of the old legion, and seised the eagle ; but the Vi- 
tellians chastised their presumption by a vigorous and 
effectual assault. After some desultory conflicts in other 
parts, the emperor’s troops, being less orderly than their 
opponents, less numerous, and at the same time fatigued 
with their march, were obliged to give way. Great con- 
fusion and carnage ensued 9 : yet a considerable body of 
fugitives reached Bedriacum; and, as reinforcements were 


9 X iphllin says, from Dio, that, in the engagement near Cremona, 40,000 
men fell on both sides. Ife seems to include all the conflicts which occurred 
from the arrival of tlm two armies in the neighbourhood of Placentia ; but the 
statement is probably exaggerative, 
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expected from Pannonia and Mcesia, some spirited of- 
ficers exhorted Otho not to despair of the retention of his 
power, but to hazard another battle. He expressed his 
detestation of civil war, and accused Vitellius of having 
occasioned it ; but, he added, <c as the continuance of the 
(c unnatural contest depends upon me, it never shall be 
w said, with truth, that I renewed, from ambitious or in- 
cc terested views, the sanguinary struggle. Rather let me 
“ sacrifice myself for the restoration of peace, than expose 
cc a multitude of my fellow-citizens to an untimely death/’ 
No reasonings or expostulations could shake the firmness 
of his resolution. He dismissed his friends ; and, putting 
a dagger under his pillow, composed himself to rest. 
Awaking at day- break, he coolly stabbed himself, and died 
with little sensation of pain. He was in the thirty- seventh 
year of his age, and had scarcely reigned three months 10 * 

The supposed magnanimity of Otho’s death excited the 
general admiration of the Romans. Those who had re- 
viled him when living, extolled him when he had thus 
quitted the world; and some even said,. not with a strict 
regard to truth, that he had put Galba to death with no 
other view than the desire of restoring the freedom of re- 
publican government. Many, unwilling to survive him, 
killed themselves at bis funeral pile. Even a good and 
virtuous prince would not have deserved such extravagant 
respect. 

Virginius Rufus was requested by the Othonians to as- 
sume the imperial dignity ; but he declined the danger- 
ous honor, and avoided by flight the importunities of the 
soldiery. All then submitted to Vitellius, who was slowly 
advancing into Italy, while his adherents, in various parts, 
were indulging themselves in licentiousness, rapine, and 
outrage. In his progress, he was gladdened with intelli- 
gence of the accession of Mauritania to his authority. 


10 Tacit, lib, ii, cap. 42— 50. Sueton. — Plat. — Xiphil. 
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At Ltigdunum, the victorious generals courted his notice, 
while the vanquished officers trembled with anxiety. He 
pardoned Paulinus and Proculus, who meanly pretended 
that, out of regard to him, .they had betrayed Otho. Ti- 
tianus was favorably received ; and to Celsus the consu- 
late was promised ; but the cruelty of the new emperor 
was evinced by the death of many centurions who had 
zealously supported Otho, and also by the treacherous 
murder of Dolabella, who was accused of seditious machi- 
nations 11 . His friends, however, applauded his justice, 
when he gave orders for the capital punishment of 120 
soldiers, who had solicited rewards from Otho for their 
services in accomplishing the ruin or promoting the death 
of Galba. In passing over the field of slaughter, he sur- 
veyed the unburied bodies without the least feeling of 
horror or commiseration ; and, when one of his attendants 
spoke of the unpleasing effluvia, he exclaimed, “The 
“ lifeless body of an enemy smells well, particularly when 
“ the foe is a fel low-citizen 12 .” That such a man should 
be an admirer of Nero, is not a matter of surprise. He 
publicly professed a regard for the memory of that mon- 
ster, and ordered games and sacrifices to his honor. 

The new government was administered by some of 
the most worthless men that the empire afforded ; by 
despicable players, buffoons, charioteers, grooms, cooks, 
and other citizens of the lowest stamp. Murder was so 
habitual to the despot and his infamous accomplices, that 
a forbearance of bloodshed seemed to them a state of 
misery. Not only plebeians were slaughtered, without 
guilt, but persons of rank and high respectability were put 
to death on the most trifling pretences. Even those who, 
according to the ordinary estimate of friendship, had rea- 
son to think themselves the objects of the emperor’s re- 
gard, were invited to his court, and cruelly assassinated. 


J 1 Tacit, lib. ii. cap* 60, 03. 


12 Sucton. Vit. Vitcljii, cap* 10. 
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Of a whole class of men, — the mathematicians, or astrolo- 
gers and soothsayers, — few were suffered to escape 
death, if the most diligent search could find them. Being 
offended at the predictions of some of the number, he had 
ordered the whole body to retire from Italy by a certain 
day; and the appearance of a placard, hinting that at the 
time specified he should be no more, enraged him almost 
to phrensy 13 . 

As such diabolical tyranny deprived Vitellius of all po- 
pularity, the choice of another sovereign occupied the 
thoughts of the Roman politicians. Some turned their 
eyes toward Virginius Rufus ; but his repeated refusal 
checked all farther application to him ; and the general 
attention was fixed upon Vespasian. This officer had 
been sent by Nero to reduce the refractory Jews to full 
subjection. The appointment met with general appro- 
bation 5 and the courage and talents of the commander 
and his son Titus were quickly manifested. Before his 
arrival, the Jews had received a calamitous defeat near 
Ascalon : they were also unsuccessful in a second attempt 
upon that town. When he reached Ptolemais, he found 
Galilee in a state of great confusion, ravaged by the con- 
tending parties with fire and sword. He stormed Gadara; 
reduced Jotapata (which was defended by the historian 
Josephus) after a long and murderous siege* 4 ; and pre- 
vailed over the Jews on other occasions ; but he did not, 
in that campaign, complete the subjugation of Galilee 


33 Suetou. cap. 12, 1 i. 

14 Josephus was made prisoner* with 1200 men. About 40,000, he says, 
perished during the siege and in the final assault. He also informs us, 
that, in an interview with Vespasian, soon after the fall of the town, he pre- 
dicted the elevation of that general to the imperial sovereignty. He pre- 
tended that he was an authorised communicator of the wilhof God ; hut he 
could not substantiate that presumptuous declaration. Superstition apart, he 
might imagine, from the character and reputation of Vespasian, that his ac- 
quisition of a dignity which, in more than one instance, had been very ill be- 
slowed, was not improbable, 
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with such determined obstinacy did the enemy oppose 
him. On the renewal of his efforts, he captured the strong 
town of Tarichea ; defeated a squadron on the lake of 
Genesareth ; took Gam ala, not without a great loss on the 
part of the besiegers ; and, by other exploits, established 
the Roman authority over the Galilean province 15 . But 
the capital of Judaea remained to be subdued. 

John, a bold and artful demagogue, who had escaped 
with an armed party from his native town of Gischala, 
when it was taken by Titus, vehemently urged the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem to defend themselves with the ut-: 
most zeal. That city was convulsed with licentiousness 
and faction. Rapine and violence were as habitual as 
if all government had been annihilated. Dissensions were 
carried on with the most sanguinary animosity ; and no 
rank or character secured from injury the objects of ma- 
levolence. All who recommended or promoted an ac- 
commodation with the Romans, whose power could not 
be opposed with safety, were reviled as enemies of their 
country, and betrayers of their God. High-priests were 
chosen by the incendiary faction, without regard to the 
dignity of birth, or to the claims of ability and virtue; and 
the very temple became the seat of tyranny and outrage. 
Shocked at these enormities, some priests and other re- 
spectable citizens formed a new confederacy, and, with 
the aid of the less corrupt part of the populace, obtained 
some advantages over the disturbers of the public peace, 
but could not dislodge them from the sacred fortress. The 
Edomites espoused the cause of the turbulent party, and 
marched in great force to assist the profane possessors of 
the temple. In a stormy night, when the confederates 
were very inattentive and negligent, the intruding army 
entered the city, met a party of the garrison that sallied 
out of the temple, and made a conjunct attack upon the 
besiegers, of whom 8500 were slain before day-break. 


15 Jn the year 6?. 
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Not content with this massacre (for it could not be termed 
a conflict), the prevailing faction put to death 12,000 ci-. 
tizens, on pretence of their being favorably disposed to- 
ward the Romans, and inclined to submit to Vespasian. 
That general was advised by his officers to take immediate 
advantage of the distractions of Jerusalem ; but he Re- 
layed his interference, being of opinion that an attack 
upon the city would tend to unite the hostile parties, and 
that, if they should be left for some time to themselves, 
the exhausting contest would render both an easy prey. 
In the mean time, he marched to Gadara, and garrisoned 
the place ; while his lieutenant Placid us, pursuing an army 
of the factious Jews, overtook them near the Jordan, and 
dyed the stream with their blood. Jericho and other con- 
siderable towns were afterward reduced; and Vespasian 
began to think that Jerusalem might be attacked with a 
fair prospect of success, when the usurpation and tyranny 
ofVitellius called his earnest attention to the affairs of 
Rome - 6 . 

Vespasian had submitted to Galba, without a thought 
of revolt : but, when Otho and Vitellius were rivals for 
the sovereignty, he began to entertain views of towering 
ambition. He thought himself as well entitled to the 
highest dignity at Rome, as either of those commanders; 
and the legions in Judeea wished for an opportunity of 
elevating their esteemed general to the imperial su- 
premacy. 

The boldness and danger of the attempt, and the fame 
of the Germanic legions, delayed his determination. Pru- 
dence struggled with ambition ; and a desire of rescuing 
his country from the most flagitious tyranny was checked 
by apprehensions of failure and defeat. As soon as the 
death of Otho was known in the East, Mucianus, governor 
of Syria, strongly urged him to a defiance of peril, and 
to an immediate assumption of that dignity which Vitel- 

16 Joseph, de Beilis Judseorum, lib. iii. et iv. 
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lius disgraced; and the officers eagerly importuned him 
&n the' same subject, alleging the facility of crushing a 
prince who was despised and hated, and announcing au- 
spicious omens and the favorable opinions of soothsayers 
and sages. He at length yielded to the force of persua- 
sion. He was not uninfluenced by the superstition of the 
times : but his chief hopes of success rested on the in- 
famous character of Vitellius. 

Of the army stationed in Moesia, a part had been sent 
to the support of Otho; and the intelligence of his death, 
communicated during the march, first hurried the soldiers 
into acts of licentiousness and rapine, and afterward sug- 
gested to them the idea of a new election. When several 
names had been mentioned without exciting general as- 
sent, the nomination of Vespasian, by legionaries who had 
been removed from Syria into Moesia, put an end to all 
debate ; and his name was immediately inscribed on the 
standards l7 . This irregular appointment was rapidly pro- 
pagated by the voice of fame ; and the governor of Egypt 
was no sooner informed of it, than he prevailed upon his 
troops to take the oath of fidelity to the general who was 
so highly honored. The legions of Judaea followed the 
example ; those of Syria gave their sanction to the ap- 
pointment ; and some of the vassal princes of Asia threw 
their weight into the scale. Thus supported, Vespasian 
began to act as a sovereign, and to provide for the reten- 
tion of the authority which he had acquired. In a coun- 
cil convoked at Berytus, judicious measures were con- 
certed. Mucianus was sent into Europe with a part of the 
confederate army, while Titus was intrusted with the go- 
vernment of Judsea ; and the new emperor resolved to re- 
pair to Alexandria, that he might fully secure the Egyptian 
province, before his return to Italy IS . 

The accession of Antonius Primus to the confederacy 


IT Sueton. Vit. Ye&pu&iani, cap. IS Tacit, Iiibl, Jib, ii. cap. 79— 
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against Vitellius, tended in no small degree to expedite 
it’s accomplishment. He was a bold enterprising man, a 
ready and plausible declaimer, a skilful manager of a party, 
and uncommonly dexterous in the extension of influence# 
He invigorated the zeal which two of the legions of Pan- 
nonia had displayed in the cause of Vespasian; and the 
procurator Fuscus was equally warm and strenuous. 

In a council of war, it was debated whether the troops 
should hasten into Italy, and force the adherents of Vitel- 
lius to action, or should wait for the arrival of the legions 
from the East, and in the mean time fortify the passes of 
the Alps. The former opinion, being strongly urged by 
Antonius, prevailed; and the legionaries advanced to 
Verona. As CeBcina, who was stationed in that neigh- 
bourhood, was inclined to transfer his interest to Vespasian, 
the advancing troops were not seriously checked by that 
general, although the soldiers whom he commanded were 
not disposed to acquiesce in his desertion of Vitellius. 
When the fleet at Ravenna had revolted from the em- 
peror, Caecina was encouraged to a disclosure of his views ; 
but the indignant legionaries reviled him as a traitor, ar- 
rested him, and reserved him for punishment. Under the 
nominal authority of Fabius, who was chosen to succeed 
him, several engagements were risqued with Antonius, with- 
out the honor of victory. The latter having invested Cre- 
mona, the defence was, for some time, as spirited as the 
siege: but the Vitellians, despairing of the preservation 
of the town, after the besiegers had stormed the exterior 
\yorks with sanguinary effect, deputed Caecina to adjust a 
capitulation. This favor was so far from being granted, 
that the assailants pillaged the temples and the principal 
houses, massacred many of the inhabitants, and set fire to 
the town 19 . 

19 Tacit, lib. ill. cap. 1—4, 12 — 33. In the siege and reduction of Cre- 
mona, and the preceding conflicts, 50,000 persons are said to hare lost their 
lives ( Xiphilin ). Josephus says, that 30,200 of the soldiers of Vitellius were 
killed, and only 4,600 of the partisans of Vespasian. 
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Vitellius, immersed in the torpor of gluttony, seemed 
insensible of his danger. Trusting to his generals for the 
defence of the empire, he was almost as inattentive to pub- 
lic affairs, as if profound peace had prevailed. But, when 
he was informed of the revolt of his fleet and the treachery 
of Caecina, he left the groves of Aricinum ; and, return- 
ing to Rome, assembled the senate. He found the mem- 
bers as servile as he could wish ; but their affected zeal 
could not avert the rising storm. He deprived Csecina of 
the consular dignity, and dismissed a friend of that ge- 
neral from the praatorian prefecture. Junius Blsesus 
was poisoned by his order, on pretence of ambitious and 
hostile views. Upon the courage and fidelity of Valens 
he chiefly depended ; and, having sent a reinforcement to 
the camp of that commander, he seemed to think that his 
enemies would soon be crushed. 

Alarmed at the progress of Antonius, Valens resolved 
to visit Gaul, in the hope of rousing, to the vigorous de- 
fence of his master, the people and the troops of that ex- 
tensive province : but he was so unfortunate in his attempts 
for the execution of his purpose, that he was stopped near 
Massilia, and detained by the Gallic procurator. His cap- 
tivity had a speedy effect to the disadvantage of his ma- 
ster. The legions in Spain, Gaul, and Britain, declared 
for Vespasian ; and every thing seemed to lead to his com- 
plete success. 

Antonius was so elate with his recent exploits, that he 
expected to triumph over Vitellius without the aid of 
Mucianus; who, on the other hand, was jealous of the 
reputation of the bold partisan of Vespasian, and wished 
to check his progress, that he himself might arrive in time 
for the completion of the great work. 

The progress of the enemy roused the emperor to an 
appearance of exertion. He sent Priscus and Alphenus, 
with a considerable force, to block up the Apennine passes, 
and assigned to his brother Lucius the defence of Rome, 
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while he enacted political and civil regulations, calculated 
for the gratification of the people. At the request of the 
troops, he made his appearance in the camp ; but his mi- 
litary incompetence, and his confusion at every unfavor- 
able rumor, rather exposed him to contempt, than pro- 
moted his interest ; and, as soon as he heard of the de- 
fection of another fleet, he returned to Rome, on pretence 
of providing for the public welfare. His brother, who was 
sent to suppress a i*evolt in Campania, was by no means 
successful; and the inhabitants of other provinces, encou- 
raged by the negligence of their sovereign, embraced the 
cause of his rival. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the winter, and in de- 
fiance of all opposition, Antonius and the legions passed 
the Apennines, and reached the banks of the Nar. Priscus 
and Alphenus, intimidated by the arrival of reinforce- 
ments in the camp of the revolters, left the army in Um- 
bria, and returned to their master. The troops, thus de- 
serted, and finding that Valens (whom they supposed to 
be employed in levying troops in Gaul or Germany) had 
been put to death for supporting a tyrant, capitulated with 
Vespasian’s generals, who, being informed of the dejec- 
tion of Vitellius, offered him money and a safe retreat, if 
he would surrender himself and his children to his com- 
petitor. He listened to this application, and was inclined 
to prefer the security of a private life to a continuance of 
the contest for imperial power 10 . 

Sabinus, the elder brother of Vespasian, not being con- 
sidered as an abettor of the revolt, was still allowed to act 
as prefect of Rome. He was now urged by many of the 
principal citizens to act as a leader of the Anti-Vitellian 
party ; but he was unwilling to come forward in any other 
capacity than that of an advocate of peace. With this 
view, he held several conferences with the emperor, who 
declared his readiness to relinquish the contest. 


SO Tacit. lib. iii, cap. 61 — 63. 
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In an assembly of the people, Vitellius presented him* 
self ill a mourning habit with his family, and excited the 
compassion of the few who did not consider him as an ob- 
ject of just odium, or who, in contemplating his reverse 
of fortune, forgot his vices and his crimes. With a me- 
lancholy aspect, and even with tears, he resigned his au- 
thority from a desire of peace, and recommended his bro- 
jther, wife, and offspring, to the regard and protection of 
his countrymen. Taking his sword from his side, he de- 
livered it to the consul Csecilius, as an intimation that 
he relinquished all power over the lives of the people** 
The inferior class of the community insisted upon his re- 
tention of authority ; but the principal senators and many 
of the knights were so willing to accept his resignation, 
that they importunately urged Sabinus to act in the name 
of Vespasian, whom they declared to be the lawful em- 
peror. As this step exposed him to the attacks of the 
Vitellians, he retired to the Capitol for safety. Having 
complained of their infraction of the treaty, he received 
an apology from Vitellius, who disavowed the aggression, 
alleging that the fault could only be imputed to the un- 
authorised licentiousness of the soldiers. The Capitol 
being fiercely assaulted, either the besieged set it on fire 
to confound the enemy, or the besiegers to harass the gar 
rison* 1 * The Vitellians soon became masters of the vener- 
able spot, which they polluted with outrage and slaughter. 


21 Tacitus speaks of this change in the fortune of Vitellius with such marks 
of feeling as the character of that prince was not calculated to arouse. “ There 
was no one,” he says, ** so inobservant or unmindful of human affairs, as to be 
unmoved at the sight of a Boman emperor, so lately the lord of mankind, re- 
tiring from the seat of his fortune and power, and humbling himself before the 
people whom ho had governed,” If his merit or virtue had been equal to his 
high rank, and he had been compelled by unmerited injuries to i*esign his dig- 
nity, compassion for him would not have been misplaced : but, when a de- 
praved, profligate, and cruel prince, was obliged to quit a station of which he 
was wholly unworthy, no friend of mankind could poignantly feel for his mis- 
fortune. 

%% Tacitus says, that the more prevalent opinion attributed it to the defenders. 
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Sabinus was seised with the consul Atticus ; and, while 
the life of this magistrate was spared, the praefect was put 
to death, without regard either to the general integrity of 
his character, or to his disinclination for hostile measures 
and sanguinary contests. 

A gleam of success, at some distance from Rome, shone 
upon the arms of Vitellius. His brother, guided by a de- 
serter, surprised Terracina, and massacred the greater 
part of the garrison ; and, if this commander had hastened 
to the metropolis, the contest might have been attended 
with the ruin of the city. While he waited for instruc- 
tions, the troops of Vespasian advanced toward Rome. 
Petilius Cerealis, being sent with a body of horse to en- 
courage the friends of that general, was repelled with dis- 
grace ; and the plebeian citizens, eagerly taking all the 
arms which they could find, desired Vitellius to give the 
signal for action. He thanked them for their zeal, but 
sent deputies to propose an accommodation. Those who 
applied to Petilius were rudely treated, and with difficulty 
escaped the extremity of outrage ; while the citizens who 
offered to treat with Antonius were received with due re- 
spect. No treaty was the result of the application, even 
though the Vestal virgins personally solicited peace. The 
answer given to an epistle which they delivered from Vi- 
tellius, imported, that the murder of Sabinus and the de- 
struction of the Capitol precluded all negotiation 13 . 

Ruin now impended over the humbled tyrant. The re- 
volters hastened to the city in three divisions, and were 
met by the Vitellians in three bodies. Various conflicts 
ensued, and great slaughter was the dreadful conse- 
quence of mutual animosity. The gates were forced by 
the vigor of Antonius : and the praetorian camp was taken 
by a repetition of assault. For some time the fury of the 
victors rose above all restraint, the voice of humanity 


S3 Tacit, lib. Hi. cap, 76—81,— — Xipbil, 
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being unheard amidst the licentiousness of sanguinary 
triumph. 

Vitellius, sensible of his danger, retired to his paternal 
house upon the Aventine hill 14 , intending, on the approach 
of night, to seek refuge in his brother’s camp. Encou- 
raged by a rumor of peace, he returned to the palace ; 
but, being appalled by the melancholy silence of a de- 
serted mansion, he fled, with all the money that he could 
collect, to a porter’s lodge, and formed a hasty barricade. 
He was soon dragged from his retreat by the soldiers who 
were in search of him : his hands were tied behind him ; 
a rope was put about his neck ; his clothes were almost 
torn off ; and, in this state of degradation (with a dagger 
put under his chin, to force him to hold up his head), he 
was led through the city, amidst a profusion of contumely 
and invective, to the spot where the bodies of criminals 
were usually exposed. To an officer who insulted him, 
lie said, with an air of dignity, “ You ought to remem- 
ber that I was once your emperor.” He was then attacked 
with many weapons, pierced in almost every part of his 
frame, and contemptuously thrown into the Tiber. After 
his death, the confusion and slaughter at Rome did not 
immediately cease : even the high authority of Antonius 
proved inadequate to the task of restoring order, until the 
thirst of vengeance was satiated 15 . 

As the success was not complete while the troops under 
Lucius Vitellius remained embodied, a detachment was 
sent to disperse them, or reduce them to submission. 
Their commander, without hesitation, surrendered him-* 
self and his cohorts to the will of the conqueror. He was 
put to death ; and the son of the late emperor was not 
permitted to live. The senate assembled when peace was 
thus restored, and took into consideration the letters of 
Vespasian and Mucianus. To the former, all the adjuncts 


i 14 With only two companions — a bat or and a cook. Sueton . 
l 2o Tacit, lib. iii. cap. 85; iv. l.— Sueton. cap. 16, 17.«-XiphiK 
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of imperial sovereignty were voted ; to bis friend* tri- 
umphal honors were allowed. Titus and his father were 
declared consuls ; and the appellation of Caesar was as- 
signed to him and to his brother Domitian 26 . 

While the people anxiously expected the appear- 
ance of the new emperor, Mucianus arrived at Rome. The 
chief power was instantly transferred, from Antonius, to 
him and to Domitian ; and they exercised it with arrogance 
and cruelty, rather wishing to inspire terror than to con- 
ciliate the public- They gave orders for the death of a 
young man of distinction, who had not committed the 
smallest offence, merely because some loquacious politi- 
cians spoke of him as a proper candidate for the sove- 
reignty. 


LETTER X. 

History of the Reigns ofV espasian, Titus, and Domitian, 

THE sanguinary commotions which had preceded and 
followed the death of Nero, had so unhinged the state, 
that both prudence and vigor were requisite to heal the 
wounds inflicted by intestine animosity. Those qualities 
were known to be united in Vespasian; and the public? 
therefore, had reason to expect a steadiness of government 
and a full restoration of order and tranquillity. 

Mucianus and Domitian were still at the head of the ad- 
ministration. when the hostilities of the Batavians 

, . A. D. 69. 

assumed a serious aspect. One of their chief- 
tains, Claudius Civilis, being suspected of ambitious views, 
had been imprisoned by Nero; but he was released by 
Galba; and, when the officers ofVitellius, sent to levy 

26 Tacit, lib. iv. cap. 2—4. Xipbil. 
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troops in Batavia, gave a loose to violence and outrage, 
he urged his countrymen to shake off the disgraceful yoke, 
as an alliance with Rome seemed to involve subjection* 
Many instantly joined him ; and, with the aid of the Fri- 
sians, he overpowered two Roman cohorts. Not being 
vigorously opposed by Flaccus and the legionaries, he 
easily augmented his force, and obtained some important 
advantages. He pretended to serve and support Vespa- 
sian ; but his real aim was to establish Batavian independ- 
ence, and to weaken, as much as possible, the Roman in- 
terest in Germany and Gaul Two legions having re- 
treated to a station near the Rhine, called the old camp , 
he attempted to take it by assault; but, as his men were 
unskilful in sieges, he tried the effect of a blockade. 
Vocula, being sent to the rescue of the legions, exposed 
his troops to the danger of destruction, by a want of intel- 
ligence respecting the enemy’s movements. He had not 
time to make a regular disposition of his force : his ca- 
valry fled at the first onset ; his Gallic auxiliaries also re- 
treated; and confusion began to spread among the legion- 
aries. Soon, however, an agreeable change took place. 
Some cohorts, arriving in the field at a time when the 
enemy seemed to be victorious, furiously assailed the rear; 
and, being supposed to be far more numerous thati they 
really were, they threw the insurgents into disorder, and, 
with the aid of the rallied troops, slew the flower of the 
adverse army. But Vocula, who, if he had been an able 
general, might have rendered this success subservient to 
the immediate relief of the blockaded legions, neglected 
the opportunity, and wasted several days in idleness. Ci- 
vilis, by claiming the victory, endeavoured to intimidate 
the legions into a surrender; but a prisoner denied the as- 
sertion of that commander, and, for affirming the truth, 
was stabbed by the enraged revolters. Vocula at length 
reached the legionary station; and a well-contested con- 
flict arose. Being supported by a seasonable sally, he 
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again prevailed over Civilis, and again forbore to pursue 
his advantage. Other hostilities were followed by a mu- 
tiny, in which Flaccus was murdered, immediately after 
he had distributed among the soldiers, in the name of Ves- 
pasian, a considerable sum of money which had been sent 
by Vitellius. They accused him of shameful negligence, 
and reproached him as an encourager of the enemy ; and 
Vocula escaped their violence by retiring in disguise. The 
mutineers fled at the approach of the foe ; but, when 
they coolly reflected on their conduct, they were induced 
to follow their general, and to promise strict fidelity and 
attachment to Vespasian 1 . 

As it was found so difficult to crush this revolt, the pro- 
vincials, in various parts of Gaul, were encouraged to fol- 
low a similar course, Classicus, who enjoyed a high de- 
gree of estimation among the Treviri, roused the people 
to a new attempt for the recovery of their liberty. The 
Lingones joined in the insurrection; and some other com- 
munities sent troops to support the cause of their country. 
Vocula, who had not a sufficient force to suppress this 
new revolt, advanced from the Rhine to amuse the leaders, 
rather than to attack the Gallic army. 

The intercourse which now arose between the soldiers 
in the opposite camps led to an extraordinary desertion, 
on the part of the Romans. So many of their number 
joined Classicus, after he had entered into a confederacy 
with the Batavian and German revolters, that Vocula was 
nearly deserted. He was so shocked at this disgrace, that 
he was on the point of offering violence to himself; and, 
when his hand had been checked by his freed-men and 
slaves, he was murdered by a legionary, to whom Classi- 
cus had given secret instructions. The insurgent leader, 
assuming the title of emperor of Gaul, exacted an oath of 
allegiance from the Romans; and, advancing to the old 


1 Tacit. Hi&l, lib iv. cap. 13 — 37. 
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camp, insisted upon an immediate surrender. The pressure 
of famine produced a capitulation; but the besieged, 
instead of being suffered to retire in safety, were treacher- 
ously attacked by the German followers of Civilis. Many 
were massacred; and others, when they had returned to 
the camp, were burned to death by the ruthless barba- 
rians*. 

In the pride of success, a contest for superiority occur- 
red between Civilis and Classicus ; but, for some time, 
they acted in concert, and eagerly promoted an extension 
of the revolt. They drew Cologne and other flourishing 
towns into the league ; and, having prevailed over Clau- 
dius Labeo in a conflict, received the Nervii and the Ton- 
gri as allies. At the same time, Julius Sabinus, who claimed 
the merit of high birth from the alleged connexion of his 
great-grandmother with the conqueror of Gaul, ordered 
his partisans to salute him with the appellation of Caesar, 
and led a tumultuary host of Lingones against the Sequani, 
who had refused to shake off the Roman yoke. Far from 
triumphing in the field, his followers suffered a total de- 
feat. He fled with the utmost rapidity, and remained for 
many years in concealment, while it was generally sup- 
posed that he had destroyed himself. 

This revolt, being magnified by the voice of rumor, 
greatly perplexed Mucianus, who was unwilling to leave 
Rome under the arbitrary sway of Domitian, and could 
not easily find a general fully qualified, in his opinion, to 
conduct the war against the Gauls and Germans. After 
long deliberation, he resolved to march with Domitian 
against the revolters. The report of his preparations 
checked the progress of insurrection in Gaul ; and, a coun- 
cil being holden, in the capital of the Remi, for the deci- 
sion of the grand question of peace or war, the majority, 
influenced by the moderation of Auspex, rather than by 


SJ Tacit, lib. iv. cap. 67 — 60. 
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the vehemence of Valentinus, voted for a continuance of 
submission. The consideration of eventual discord among 
the states, and the difficulty of fixing the seat of empire, 
if Gaul should now aim at independence, greatly contri- 
buted to this decision. 

The result of this meeting cooled the ardor of the insur- 
gents, and gave vigor to dissension. Classicus gave him- 
self a respite from the toils of war ; Civilis amused him- 
self with the pursuit of Labeo; and Julius Tutor was 
scarcely more active than the leaders with whom he had 
promised to co-operate. The last, being attacked by some 
Roman cohorts, suffered them to rout his force with faci- 
lity ; and Valentinus, when he had collected the fugitives, 
and fortified a post near the Moselle, found himself un- 
able to defend it against Petilius Cerealis. To this com- 
mander the hostile leaders sent proposals of accommoda- 
tion, calculated to delude rather than effectually to conci- 
liate. He sent their messenger to inform Domitian of the 
objects of negotiation, and prepared to bring the confede- 
rates to a general engagement. In a council of war, Civilis 
advised delay, until some expected reinforcements should 
arrive : but Tutor was of opinion, that the Romans would 
derive greater advantage in that respect; and Classicus 
recommended an acceptance of the challenge of Cerealis. 
With eager haste the revolters advanced, and commenced 
the action before the Romans were regularly arranged. 
They repelled the cavalry ; and, having also disordered 
the infantry, they promised themselves the honor and be- 
nefit of victory. Cerealis saw his danger, without dis- 
may or trepidation. He rallied many who were retreat- 
ing, dislodged the enemy from a bridge which had been 
seised over the Moselle, and exerted himself with such vi- . 
gor, that he at length became master of the field : but his 
success was chequered by adverse incidents. Classicus 
routed a detachment of cavalry ; and the Caninefates, en- 
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countering a Roman fleet near the Batavian coast, sank or 
captured the greater part of the armament 3 . 

Civilis was so far from being discouraged, that he re- 
solved to risque another conflict ; for which Cerealis was 
equally eager. After a trial of strength amidst morasses 
fed by the Rhine, in which the insurgents had the advan- 
tage, the two armies engaged with decisive views. The 
auxiliaries were quickly thrown into disorder by the im- 
petuosity of the Germans, whose long spears were used 
with great dexterity : but, when the legionaries came up, 
the battle became more equal. While the event remained 
doubtful, a Batavian deserter pointed out a way, by which 
the Roman cavalry might suddenly fall upon the enemy 
in the rear ; and this movement enabled Cerealis to secure 
the victory: but the pursuit was impeded by rain and the 
approach of night. Civilis escaped from the field, and, 
soon after, meditated the interception of Cerealis, who was 
carelessly returning down the Rhine from a survey of 
posts. The vessel in which he was supposed to be present, 
was taken ; but, being then in a different situation, en- 
gaged in an intrigue with an Ubian female, he avoided 
capture. He soon after offered peace to the Batavians; 
and Civilis, at their desire, agreed to a treaty, by which 
they were exempted from all tribute, but not from the ob^ 
ligation of furnishing troops to the Romans 4 . 

Mucianus, more intent upon the exercise of power at 
Rome, than on the recovery of due subordination in Gaul 
and Germany, had deferred his march, and at length re- 
solved to trust to the military skill of Cerealis. He was 
not only apprehensive of the irregular attempts of Domi- 
tian, but jealous of the popularity of Antonius Primus and 
Varus. These rivals he did not dare to assail with vio- 
lence ; but he studiously kept them in check. 


a Tacit, lib, iv. cap. 70, 71, 76—79* 4 Tacit, lib. v. cap, 18, 23, 24. 
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Domitian, while he seemed to be immersed in pleasure, 
had a strong inclination for power ; and he is said to have 
clandestinely applied to Cerealis for a surrender of the 
army to his will, not perhaps with a view of supplanting 
his father, but of securing the succession in preference to 
his elder brother. His application being evaded, or treated 
with contempt, he concealed his ambition, and affected to 
cultivate the Muses, rather than pursue the maze of poli- 
tics. 

Varus, being considered as too powerful while he en- 
joyed the command of the imperial guard, was removed 
by Mucianus to the post of superintendant of the supply 
of provisions. Antonius, disgusted at the haughty and un- 
friendly demeanor of the ruling senator, left Rome, and 
joined Vespasian in his progress. He was not received 
with those marks of favor to which he was entitled by his 
services; for the emperor apprehended that an extraor- 
dinary display of regard would unpleasingly augment the 
vanity and presumption of his partisan: yet he treated 
him with respect, as an active and useful friend. 

The government of Mucianus continued to be arbitrary 
and sometimes cruel ; more capricious than steady, more 
violent than legitimate. But, as he provided for the re- 
storation of order, and secured the supreme power for the 
absent prince, his general conduct met with approbation, 
while particular acts exposed him to censure. He would 
have given greater satisfaction to the public, if he had 
punished the calumnious accusers who had been so basely 
subservient to the cruelty of Nero. He, indeed, suffered 
the senate to condemn Egnatius, whose fabricated testi- 
mony had been adduced against Soranus: but he favored 
Eprius Marcellus, the infamous accuser of Thrasea, and 
checked those inquiries which would have unmasked the 
guilt of other profligate informers 5 . 


5 Tacit. lib. iv, cap* 40, 44. 
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Turning his eye to the African province, he affected to 
consider the proconsul Piso as unfriendly to the sway of 
Vespasian, His jealousy had already proved fatal to an 
innocent relative of the governor; but his cruelty was not 
satiated with that sacrifice. He was informed that the 
provincials and soldiery were far from being zealous in the 
cause of the new emperor, and that some fugitive Vitelli- 
ans had instigated Piso to oppose him ; and, without con- 
descending to inquire whether the governor had listened 
to such advice, or had taken any steps to the prejudice of 
Vespasian’s interest, he sent a centurion to murder him. 
Piso put the emissary to death, but was soon after assassi- 
nated by order of Valerius Festus, who had been appoint- 
ed to the command of a legion as a check upon the pro- 
consul, and who, while it was doubtful whether he had en- 
couraged Piso to a revolt, or had checked his views in that 
respect, seemed eager to prove himself the friend of Ves- 
pasian. 

Trusting to the power of his partisans at Rome, the em- 
peror slowly moved from the East. He remained for some 
time at Alexandria, adjusting the affairs of Egypt, and (as 
Tacitus seems to have believed) working miracles 6 ! But 
his reputed supernatural power did not render him popu- 
lar among the Alexandrians, who, expecting some marks 
of gratitude and liberality for their early submission to his 
power, were miserably disappointed, when they found 
themselves the objects of his inordinate rapacity 7 . Dis- 
regarding the animadversions to which this conduct ex- 
posed him, he did not desist from his exactions. 

Leaving Egypt in tranquillity, he sailed to Rhodes, and, 
having shown himself in the chief towns of Ionia and 

6 He is said to have restored sight to a blind man by spitting upon his 

cheeks and eyes, and to have cured a paralytic hand by treading upon it. “ Per- 
sons who were present (says the historian) speak positively of these particulars, 
when they have no motive for falsehood.” Suetonius and Dio have also men- 
tibned these cures, as if they supposed them to have really occurred : but no 
modem reader will be so credulous. 7 Xiphil. Hist. 
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Greece, embarked at Corey ra for Italy. He was received 
in his progress with general acclamations ; and, on his 
approach to the metropolis, the major part of the popula- 
tion thronged to meet him. Praises were lavished 
upon him by the joy of the multitude: he was hailed as 
the friend and protector of Rome, and the restorer of 
peace and order. All the streets of the city were deco- 
rated with garlands : incense exhaled it’s odors in every 
part ; and, while he sacrificed to his household Gods in 
gratitude for his safe return to the seat of his destined 
power, the people indulged themselves in jovial festivity. 

The rebuilding of the Capitol, being deemed essentially 
necessary both in point of religion and of policy, occupied 
his early attention. He gave instructions for the work; 
but the immediate director was Vestinus, a man of talent 
and reputation. In the pompous ceremony of laying the 
foundation, the high-priest led the way : the praetor Hel- 
vidius Priscus, amidst sacrifices, implored the favor of Ju- 
piter, Juno, and Minerva : senators and magistrates as- 
sisted the people in drawing stones to the spot; and pieces 
of gold and silver, uncoined, were deposited with the first 
stone 8 . 

While Vespasian ably superintended the concerns of 
government, Titus devoted his attention to the subju- 
gation of the Jews. For the important siege which his 
father had ordered him to undertake, he advanced with 
four legions, beside a numerous army of Asiatic auxilia- 
ries. Jerusalem, at that time, was convulsed by the ani- 
mosities of three parties. John of Gischala and his adhe- 
rents kept possession of the interior temple; Eleazar and 
the zealots occupied the grand sanctuary ; and Simon, the 
son of Gioras, favored by the bulk of the population, 
ruled over the upper town and the major part of the lower 
division. The first of these leaders, having the advantage 


8 Tacit, lib. iv. cap. 53* 
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of the third in point of situation, plied the citizens with 
javelins from the tops of the porticoes ; but he could not 
effectually harass the followers of Eleazar, who were sta- 
tioned above him, with the stones and arrows which were 
copiously discharged against them. When he sallied out 
upon the people, and drove Simon before him, he burned 
all the granaries and habitations in his way, and madly 
occasioned or accelerated that famine and distress in which 
his own party could not avoid being ultimately involved 9 10 . 

The approach of a powerful enemy ought to have 
united all parties, either in opposition to the invaders, if 
there was a prospect of effectual defence, or in the task 
of negotiation : but it had an imperfect influence over 
the violent animosities of the Jews. The factious leaders, 
indeed, professed patriotic and friendly sentiments ; and, 
to evince their desire of union, the three parties concur- 
red in a sally upon one of the legions, then employed in 
fortifying the camp. So unexpected was the shock, that 
the Romans fled in confusion from their entrenchments, 
and the whole legion would probably have been cut off, if 
Titus had not seasonably arrived with a reinforcement, 
which obstructed the triumph of the enemy. During a 
short respite from Roman hostility, discord revived in the 
city* The temple being opened by Eleazar for general 
worship at the time of the paschal feast, John sent an arm- 
ed party to mingle with the votaries, and take an oppor- 
tunity of gaining possession of the holy edifice by vio- 
lence and murder. He succeeded in his aim; and, the 
zealots being overpowered, the contending factions were 
reduced to two. He took Eleazar into his service with 
2400 of the zealots, and with 6000 additional combatants, 
garrisoned all the sacred precincts ; while Simon’s armed 
force amounted to 15,000 men™. 

After an accurate survey of the three walls and fortifiU 

9 Joseph, lib. vi. cap. 1. — Tacit, lib. v. 

10 Joseph, lib. vi. cap, 3, 4, 7.— Tacit. 
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cations, Titus fixed upon three spots where attacks might 
be made with less danger than in other parts. When the 
battering-rams were ready for action, the inhabitants felt 
great terror : but the two parties roused all their courage; 
and many men from the temple, suspending their dissen- 
sions, joined Simon’s adherents in the defence of the 
\yalls. They discharged a variety of missiles with zealous 
activity, leaped from the walls with an undaunted air, and 
endeavoured to set fire to the Roman engines. In a sally 
from one of their towers, they pushed forward so boldly, 
that the van of the besiegers retreated in confusion to the 
camp ; and all the engines would have been destroyed, if 
a body of Alexandrians had not exerted the utmost vigor 
in baffling every attempt for that purpose. Titus, with a 
party of horse, then came up, and completed the repulse 
of the Jews. When a breach had been made in the first 
wall, the Jews left it to the enemy, trusting to the defence 
of the second. In repeated sallies, they fiercely encoun- 
tered the legionaries, and seemed to defy danger and 
death : but they made little impression upon the Ro- 
mans and their numerous auxiliaries, who, by a renewal 
of attack, gained the second wall, and garrisoned it’s 
towers. Titus now hoped that the besieged, who were 
grievously harassed by famine, would capitulate to avoid 
farther calamities: but they obstinately persisted in the 
defence of their capital. In vain did their countryman 
Josephus, the friend of the Roman general, remind them 
of their danger, and enforce the expediency of submission 
to a power which they could not long withstand : they 
ridiculed his advice, and reviled him as a base deserter* 
They were again urged to submit, after Titus had cruci- 
fied a number of famished men who had left the city ; 
an act of brutal inhumanity, by which he only inflamed 
the resentment of the garrison 11 . 

In the progress of the siege, four lofty bulwarks were 

11 Joseph, life, vi, cap* 8,10—32, 
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raised by the Romans, who began to batter the third 
wall with great vigor. Under one of these works, John 
dug a mine, and kept it up for a time by wooden props, 
rubbed with bitumen. By this contrivance that bulwark 
was set on fire; and a bold party, sallying out, burned the 
engines upon the other works, and destroyed the labor of 
seventeen days. Titus, with a select body, endeavoured 
to cut off the detachment which had made such havock ; 
but, in this attack, he only met with partial success. A 
plan of circumvallation was now formed ; and, as the 
greater part of the army prosecuted the work with ala- 
crity, it was completed within three days. It’s extent 
nearly amounted to five miles ; and on it’s outside were 
thirteen large forts. In consequence of this obstruction of 
all supplies, the famine in the city became more horribly 
severe and afflictive : the streets and houses were filled 
with the dead and the dying ; the soldiers threw a multi- 
tude of bodies into the valley that bordered one side of the 
town ; and even the besiegers began to dread the erup- 
tion of a pestilential disease in their camp from the vapors 
of putrefaction. 

Upon a steep rock near the temple, stood a fort called 
Antonia, which seemed to defy an assault. John had 
strengthened it with additional works, and, as he flattered 
himself, had infused his own spirit into it’s defenders : but 
they did not observe that vigilance which was necessary 
to guard against a surprisal. A breach being made in the 
exterior wall of the fort, the Romans approached another 
wall, recently erected,, and made preparations for an as- 
sault. A small party, mounting in the night, found the 
guard sleeping, and entered the place. A strong detach-, 
ment followed ; and a battle ensued, which continued for 
ten hours. After great loss on both sides, the Jews baffled 
the attempts of the enemy to gain the inner temple, but 
could not save the fort Iz . 


12 Joseph, lib. ril. cap. 1, 2. 
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After a short respite, a nocturnal conflict occurred, in 
which neither party triumphed. The reduction of the 
temple was the next object of the besiegers, who raised 
four platforms, from which their engines might effectually 
play against it. Near one of these erections, the Jews se- 
cretly placed combustibles about the roof of the western 
portico, and then retreated, as if they could no longer de- 
fend it. When the Romans were eagerly thronging to 
take possession of it, the flames burst forth ; and con- 
fusion seised the whole party. Some leaped into wells 
and pits ; some rushed desperately amidst the enemy ; 
and others stabbed themselves, while many perished by 
suffocation. 

When the batteries had played upon the temple for 
some time with little effect, and mining had been also 
tried without advantage, a scalade was attempted with 
considerable loss. Titus then ordered the gates to be 
fired ; and, the besieged not being aware of such an in- 
tention, their alarm was excessive. The flames reached 
the galleries of the temple ; and the subsequent move- 
ments of the army prognosticated the ruin of the splendid 
edifice. Titus consulted his principal officers upon his 
farther operations; and, while some advised him to destroy 
the temple, if it should be taken, others concurred with 
him in a wish for its preservation. When the Jews had 
been repelled in a fresh sally, it was resolved that the 
whole army should, on the following day, assault the holy 
structure. The troops were preparing for this final ser- 
vice, when a soldier leaped upon the shoulders of a compa- 
nion, and, unlicensed by superior authority, threw a torch 
into one of the apartments through a window ; and some 
of the door-posts were soon after set on fire. Titus in vain 
endeavoured, by orders and menaces, to stop the progress 
of the flames ; and, in the confusion which prevailed, the 
exertions of the Jews for the same purpose were equally 
abortive. The besiegers rushed forward, and slew- all 
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whom they met : but many of the Jews found the means 
of retiring into the city. A multitude of both sexes, meet- 
ing in a gallery and a portico, experienced the brutal 
vengeance of the soldiers, who, firing those appendages 
of the temple, would not suffer any one of the whole 
number to escape death 13 . Even Titus, who frequently 
boasted of his mildness and clemency', was so far from be- 
ing influenced at this time by the feelings of humanity, 
that he put to death some priests who had submitted ; ai- 
leging that, as the temple was destroyed, they ought not 
to survive the loss of a sanctuary with which they were 
so closely connected ; — a cruel insult, unworthy of his 
understanding and character. 

Confounded at the ruin of the temple, the Jewish lead- 
ers proposed a negotiation with the Roman general. He 
consented to spare the lives of the besieged, if they would 
immediately resign their arms, and surrender their per- 
sons, The reply was too spirited to please him. They 
were willing to give up the city, and retire into the de- 
sert, but declared that they would not yield themselves 
upon any promise which he might be induced to give. 
He was so exasperated at this declaration, that, protesting 
against all renewals of conference, he menaced the enemy 
with a rigorous enforcement of the rules of war. 

The factious chiefs were almost as hostile to their coun- 
trymen as even the Romans were. Taking possession of 
the royal palace in the lower division of the city, they 
murdered a great number 14 of those inhabitants whom the 
famine had suffered to linger in existence, and carried off 
to the upper town the most valuable spoils. Within the 
walls, every part was a scene of calamity and horror. All 
the feelings of humanity were extinct; and murder was 
an habitual and daily occupation. 

For the reduction of the upper town, new mounts and 
other preparations were requisite. While these were in 


13 Joseph. )Jb. vii, cup, 9 — 11, 13. 


14 Almost 8400, says Josephus. 
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progress, the officers of the Edomites, in the army of Si^ 
mon, sent deputies, in the name of their whole body, to 
offer submission to Titus, and to implore mercy. He pro- 
mised to spare their lives ; and this declaration was a suf- 
ficient encouragement to desertion. The messengers, as 
soon as they had returned, were put to death by Simon; 
but all his vigilance could not prevent many of the Edom- 
ites from entering the hostile camp. These deserters, and 
all the citizens who retired, were either sold as slaves, or 
dismissed. 

The new works had a speedy effect in intimidating the 
Jews, who were so confounded at the sight of some 
breaches in the wall, that they abandoned three towers of 
extraordinary elevation and .strength, against which no 
batteries could play with decisive force. Upon these 
towers theRomans planted their ensigns with loud shouts ; 
and the reduction of the holy city was now accomplish- 
ed 15 . 

Titus did not sufficiently check the fury of his soldiers, 
when they bad overpowered all resistance. They pro- 
fusely shed the blood of the unfortunate Jews, and added 
the hayock of conflagration to the ravages of the sword. 
When they were weary of the work of carnage, they offer- 
ed mercy to a great number of their suppliant enemies : 
but, of these captives, 11,000 died of hunger under the 
pretended care of the besiegers. Among the prisoners 
were Simon and John, who were reserved, with seven 
hundred of their countrymen (the most portly and, grace- 
ful that could be selected), for the ornaments of the tri- 
umphal celebrity. The city and all it’s fortifications were 
destroyed, except a small part of the wall and the three 
towerg, which Titus particularly ordered to he preserved, 
as memorials of his success and of the skill of the Jews in 
military architecture 16 . 


15 Joseph, cap. 16. 

16 From, the beginning of the siege to the departure of the victorious ge- 

VOL. in. p 
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The discovery of an abundance of gold and silver, and 
other valuable property which had been concealed, gave 
Titus an opportunity of rewarding those who had distin- 
guished thenSselves during the siege. After sacrifices 
and entertainments, he repaired to Caesarea Philippi, 
where he exhibited various spectacles, and presided at 
multiplied games and sports. On the anniversary of Do- 
mitian’s birth, his cruelty was more conspicuous than his 
taste or liberality ; for he ordered the Jewish captives to 
fight with each other and with wild beasts, until 2500 
lost their lives, — too trifling a sacrifice (says their coun- 
tryman) in the opinion of the Romans, who hated the race 
of Israel 17 . He celebrated Vespasian's birth-day at Be- 
rytus with greater magnificence, if not with equal inhu- 
manity. 

At the close of this remarkable siege, the Jews ceased 
to be a distinct nation. For many centuries from that 
time, they suffered every species of discouragement, in 
the different countries in which they could procure an 
ostensible asylum : they Were illiberally stigmatised, and 
cruelly harassed ; yet their race continued to subsist ; 
and, when -the persecution ceased or declined, their 
leaders enriched themselves by an indefatigable zeal in 
pecuniary pursuits. 

When Titus was returning to Italy, a rumor was propa- 


neral, 1,100,000 persons perished fry famine, disease, or the sword, if we may 
give credit to the authority of Josephus, whom Zonaras and Jomandcs have 
followed : but, in some editions of Tacitus, we read, “ Multitudinem obsessorum 
emnit atatis, virilis ac muliebris sexus, sexcenta milliafuUie accepimns.” This 
reading, indeed, is not supported by all the manuscripts : for some havis 
200,000, instead of 600,000, for the whole number of the garrison and in- 
habitants. Josephus seems to have exaggerated the amount of the victims; 
and, on the other hand, Tacitus may be presumed to have under-rated the 
population.— The duration of this disastrous siege was less than live 'months. 

The first erection of a town upon this spot preceded the reign of Melchize- 
dek, Abraham’s contemporary ; who, although he has been considered as the 
founder of Jerusalem, seems only to have repaired and enlarged the former 
town of Solyma or Salem. 

17 Joseph, cap. 20. 
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gated to his prejudice, as if he intended to revolt from his 
parent, and erect an independent sovereignty in the East 18 * 
His conduct did not afford the least foundation for the re- 
port, which merely arose from the regard aricl esteem pro- 
fessed for him by the soldiery. If his father suspected 
him of such disloyalty, he was agreeably undeceived ; for 
he found Titus an affectionate, respectful, and submissive 
son, and a faithful political associate* 

For the conquest of Judaea, a separate triumph was de- 
creed to the emperor and his son ; but both expressed a 
wish that the honors might be united. The apparatus and 
accompaniments were very splendid : the sculptural and 
pictorial representations of the war in general, and of the 
siege in particular, were greatly admired ; and the spoils, 
saved from the conflagration of the temple, attracted pe- 
culiar notice. Simon was not suffered long to survive the 
ceremony ; for, after he had attended the procession, he 
was put to an ignominious death, while Vespasian and his 
two sons were adoring Jupiter in the Capitol 19 . 

The administration of the emperor continued, but not 
without occasional exceptions, to be marked by prudence 
and wisdom. The government abounded with disorders, 
which required all the care and attention of a skilful phy- 
sician. He began with a strict repression of military 
licentiousness, which had risen to an alarming height. 
Numerous dismissions were ordered ; and all who were 
permitted to remain were subjected to the ancient disci- 
pline. The senatorial and equestrian orders were also re- 
formed ; and not only the deficiencies of the supreme 
council were properly supplied, but the privileges and 
dignity of the members were in a great measure restored. 
Abuses in point of judicature were corrected, and new 
judges were chosen for the speedy determination of the 
numerous causes which had long been depending. Some- 

19 Joseph, cap*S4. 

P2 


18 Sueton. Tit. Tit!, cap, 5. 
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times the emperor personally presided in the judicial 
courts ; and, on these occasions, his decisions merited the 
applause which they received. To private applications 
for justice, he was also very ready to attend, not rejecting 
or disregarding the petitions even of the lowest citizens. 
In his reign, the innocent in general were secure ; — a re- 
mark which could not be so properly applied to the go- 
vernment of any one of his predecessors from the time of 
Augustus* 0 , 

While he diligently attended to every object of internal 
administration, he was not so unmindful of foreign af- 
fairs, as to neglect the supposed interest of Rome. Being 
informed by the governor of Syria, that the king of Co- 
magene intended to submit to the Parthian monarch, he 
ordered preventive measures to be taken ; and the vassal 
prince was dispossessed of his realm, after a spirit- 
ed conflict between his sons and the legionaries* 1 . 
The emperor’s regard for justice was not manifested on 
this occasion ; for he did not make any inquiry into the 
truth of the information. He considered himself as suf- 
ficiently gracious and merciful in suffering a prince, who 
was an object of suspicion, to enjoy the benefit of life. 
He released him from that degrading custody to which he 
had been subjected by the malignant governor, and gave 
an amicable reception at Rome to him and his sons, while 
he added Comagene to the imperial provinces. 

Several other states or principalities were also reduced 
into a provincial form, on pretence of the irregularities 
of their respective governments, and of the prevailing 
dissensions and disorders. Among the recorded sub- 
versions of that independence which was scarcely more 
than pominal, we find the names of Lycia, Rhodes, Sa- 
A D 73 mos > an d Byzantium. Greece was also deprived 
of that freedom which even Nero had restored 

20 Sueton. Vit. Vespasian], cap. 8 — 10.— — Xipliil. Hist. 

J21 Joseph, tie Beilis Jail. lib. vii, cap, 87. 
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to an admired people ; and Thrace and Cilicia were, 
about the same time, completely provinciated. The Ro- 
man power was thus more strictly defined and settled in 
each territory ; and the popular submission was more ef- 
fectually secured 2 *. 

While Vespasian provided, in his general conduct, for 
the happiness and comfort of his people, he followed, in 
one respect, a reprehensible course, and a tyrannical sys- 
tem. I allude to his financial rapacity, which he carried to 
a disgraceful excess. He re- ordained the collection of re- 
pealed taxes, and imposed many new and rigorous bur- 
thens. In some of the provinces, the public demand? 
were even doubled by this prince. He sold offices; par- 
doned those delinquents who offered pecuniary redemp- 
tion ; and practised all the arts of a trader with the same 
inordinate thirst of lucre. 

His friends vindicated his rapine by boasting of his 
great liberality ; but this, though a palliation of liis mean- 
ness, was not a satisfactory defence. Either in public or 
in private life, justice ought to precede generosity. Some 
degree of praise, however, is due to the emperor’s muni- 
ficence. He expended large sums upon national works ; 
gave pensions to those senators who were not rich; en- 
couraged poets, artists, and rhetoricians, by presents and 
allowances; and, while be was rigidly frugal in his per- 
sonal gratification, he was liberal in public entertain- 
ments 23 . 

The greater part of the reign of this able prince was 
peaceful and tranquil : but, as he did not begin to govern 
before he had reached an advanced age, his supremacy 
was not prolonged beyond the tenth year, He made a 
gqpd use, however, of that period which was allowed for 
his sway, and re-established order and regularity. Some 
acts of sanguinary rigor occurred during his administra- 


22 Sueton* cap. 8. 


23 XipfuL Hist — Sueton. cap. 9, 17, lfc. 
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tion ; but his general government was not that of a cruel 
prince. Helvidius Priscus, son-in-law of Thrasea, che- 
rished that zeal for liberty which did net suit the servility 
of a degenerate nation ; and he ventured to treat the em- 
peror with a degree of freedom, which was construed by 
the courtiers into a seditious spirit. By their advice, he 
.was banished for having celebrated the anniversary of the 
birth of Brutus, and for other indications of republican 
zeal ; and a mandate was at length extorted for his'death ; 
but the relenting emperor revoked it, yet not so expedi- 
tiously as to prevent the fatal stroke 14 . Another act of 
violence, which injured Vespasian’s popularity, was that 
which was exercised upon Julius Sabinus. After a long 
concealment in a cave, he was discovered by some in- 
formers, who watched the movements of his wife froo* 
Rome to his miserable habitation ; and, being condemned 
as a traitor and a rebel, he suffered death. Even the fair 
partner of his tedious seclusion did not escape the venge- 
ance of the court ; for it was deemed a sufficient favor 
to spare the lives of his two children 25 . 

Soon after the death of Sabinus, a conspiracy was 
formed by Caecina and the base informer Marcellus, who, 
although they were considered as the emperor’s friends, 
resolved to murder or depose him ; but Titus, having de- 
tected the plot, invited the chief conspirator to an enter- 
tainment, and ordered him to be stabbed when he was re- 
tiring 26 , and, when the senate had pronounced against his 
accomplice a sentence of death, the unpitied delinquent 
committed suicide. 

If any other subjects of Vespasian cherished hostile 
views'or meditated treasonable acts, he avoided them by 
June 24 , a natural demise, in the seventieth year of his 

79 * age. His firm and steady government was so be- 
neficial to the state, that, if his life had depended upqq 

24 Suefoon. cap. 15. 25 Xiphil. Hist* — Plutarch* JErot, 

26 Sueton. Vit. Titi, cap, 6, 
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the general wish, it would have been protracted to a 
much later period, particularly as Titus was suspected, 
not only of inordinate rapacity, but of profligategdebauch- 
ery and execrable cruelty. 

However unfavorable was the opinion which .the public 
had conceived of Titus, no opposition was made to his as- 
sumption of the supreme power ; and he immediately be- 
gan to convince the nation, that he was not so depraved as 
he was supposed to be, and that, if he had occasionally 
been guilty of reprehensible and vicious acts, he intended 
to avoid such conduct in the whole course of his reign. 
He manifested great prudence and wisdom, temperance 
and moderation, courtesy and liberality, clemency and 
magnanimity ; and seemed to have no other aim than the 
promotion of public welfare and private happiness. When 
he had passed a whole day without the performance of 
some act of virtue, equity, or generosity, he said to his 
friends, “ I have lost a day . 55 

Tiberius had declared, that the Roman princes were not 
absolutely bound to confirm the grants of their predeces- 
sors : but Titus, by a gracious edict, established all impe- 
rial concessions and contributions, without the least soli- 
citation from any of the citizens who were interested in 
the confirmation 17 . He increased the effect of this spon- 
taneous act by such a variety of favors and grants, that his 
attendants took the liberty of animadverting upon his in- 
dulgence, as if the sources of his bounty would soon be 
dried up. He was not, however, so imprudent as to pro- 
ceed to the extremity of profusion \ being aware of the 
contempt to which an indigent prince is exposed. 

His liberality was accompanied with such a repugnance 
to cruelty, that he promised to keep his hands unstained 
with blood. He would rather lose his own life, he said, 
than take away the lives of others ; and, to secure his ad- 
herence to this humane declaration, he assumed the per- 

27 Sueton.— «Aur$I. Viet. de Csesaribus, 
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sonal exercise of the most pure and sacred office which 
the empire afforded, — the dignity of high-priest. He pro- 
bably remembered, with sensations of remorse, the cruel- 
ties which he had perpetrated in Judaea, and which even 
the habitual brutality of the Romans in the practice of war 
could not excuse. When two patricians were accused of 
a treasonable conspiracy, he merely warned them to re- 
linquish their seditious views, and would not suffer the se- 
nate to punish them (as the loyal assembly wished) with 
death : he even treated them with constant complacency 
and respect. To many other delinquents he was equally 
merciful ; and no one, it is affirmed, suffered death in his 
reign as . But he did not extend his lenity to every spe- 
cies of offenders ; for he stigmatised informers by public 
flagellation, and sold some as slaves, while others were 
banished to inhospitable islands. 

His former intemperance and voluptuousness yielded to 
moderation of appetite and to moral decorum. He dis- 
carded the companions who bad encouraged him in dissi- 
pation, and dismissed the princess Berenice, whom he 
had brought from Judaea, and to whom he had given hopes 
of an elevation from the disgrace of concubinage to the 
honor of matrimony. From a company of dancers, with 
whose performances he had frequently been delighted, he 
withdrew his patronage ; but, while he discouraged effe- 
minate amusements, he countenanced manly sports, and 
viewed the public games with apparent pleasure 19 . 

Jt was the wish of the infamous Caligula, that some me- 
morable calamity might occur to preserve his reign from 
oblivion ; that a whole army might be destroyed by fero- 
cious enemies, that famine might sweep off myriads from 
the face of the earth, that a pestilence might diffuse it’s 
ravages, an earthquake might giake extraordinary havock, 
or a conflagration might involve the greatest city and it’s 
mass of population in indiscriminate ruin. If the tyrant 

28 Xipliii. Hist.— Suoton. Vit. Titi, cap. 9. 29 Sutton, cap, 7. 
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had survived to the time of Titus, he would have been 
highly gratified; for, in the reign of this prince, whose 
wishes were of the most opposite complexion, some de- 
plorable misfortunes excited general horror. An eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, accompanied with alarming concus- 
sions of the earth, destroyed many considerable towns 3o , 
occasioned a great loss of lives, ^and ravaged a wide extent 
of country. While the emperor was employed in survey- 
ing the scene of ruin, a fire broke out in the me- 

5 a. D. 80. 

tropolis ; and, not ceasing before it had raged for 

three days, it made great havock.* A pestilence, arising 
(in the opinion of an ancient historian 3I ) from the diffu- 
sion of volcanic ashes over the country, or perhaps pro- 
duced by a sudden intemperature of the air, added it’s 
horrible devastations to the mischievous effects of the pre- 
ceding calamities. Titus had recourse to many pious ce- 
remonies, in the hope of appeasing that divine wrath which 
had chastised a sinful nation; and he exerted all the 
means which human art could furnish for the repression 
of the morbid contagion. He also gave directions for re- 
building or repairing those public structures which had 
been involved in the conflagration, and for the renovation 
of the towns which had felt the fury of the eruption; and 
he promoted these works by all the pecuniary aid that his 
revenue allowed him to bestow 3 *. 

After these misfortunes, the emperor called the atten- 
tion of the citizens to a succession of splendid games, ‘in 
consequence of the completion and dedication of a mag- 
nificent amphitheatre. The sports, amusements, and con- 
tests, were prolonged for three months ; and, on some of 
the festive days, tickets were thrown among the crowd, 
entitling the individuals, into whose hands they fell, to a 

30 Among these were Herculaneum and Pompeii. The ruins of the former 
city have been explored by repeated excavation, and accurately examined ; 
aud interesting discoveries have been made by the zeul of antiquaries. This 
town was not swallowed up by an earthquake, as was generally supposed, but 
was overwhelmed by a torrent of lava. 

31 Dio Cassius. 


32 Sueton. cap. 8. 
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present of some articles of food or of dress, a vase or cup 
of gold or silver, one or more slaves, horses, or cattle 33 . 

Being exposed to the constant machinations of Domi- 
tian, who instigated the legions to a revolt, Titus was ad- 
vised by his friends to take such measures as would effec- 
tually repress the dangerous ambition of an unprincipled 
brother: but he contented himself with mild expostula- 
tions, and would not even imprison or banish the profli- 
gate traitor. Perhaps, that forbearance which left the em- 
pire at the mercy of an inhuman tyrant, was the point to 
which he referred, when he said, upon his death-bed, that 
he onty repented of one part of his conduct 34 . Whether 
he was poisoned by Domitian, or died of a fever, is un- 
Scpt. is, certain 35 : but he did not even complete the 

81 * third year of his reign. As his government was 
strongly marked with integrity, benevolence, and pa- 
triotism, his death excited general regret. 

Domitian, who assumed the imperial dignity without 
opposition, did not immediately exhibit the odious fea- 
tures of tyranny. He affected such a repugnance to 
cruelty, as to express a wish for a discontinuance of the 
practice of sacrificing oxen. He pretended to be so dis- 
interested, that, when estates or legacies were bequeathed 
to him by citizens who did not die childless, he refused to 
accept the donations. He remitted penalties, and did not 
exact all arrears of tribute. He attended with apparent 
zeal to the administration of justice: he reformed various 
abuses, and seemed inclined to emulate the admirable 
conduct of his brother. But he did not long pursue this 
laudable course, being more disposed to imitate the atro- 
cities of Nero and Caligula, than to act as the father of his 
people. 

33 Xiphil. Hist. 34 Suetou. cap. 10. — Xiphil, 

35 Philostratus supports the former assertion, which is wot discredited by the 
character of Domitian. Suetonius does not accuse that prince of so atrocious 
an act ; but he admits, that the unfeeling brother, as if he wished to preclude 
ail chance of recovery, ordered all the intend ants to quit the apartment, before 
the emperor expired. 
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He commenced his series of cruelties with the 

A. D. 83. 

murder of one of his relatives. Flavius Sabinus, 
having given offence and excited jealousy by espousing 
the daughter of Titus, whose character Domitian malig- 
nantly aspersed, was put to death without even a pretence 
of criminality; and, from this time, the most distinguished 
citizens were exposed without defence to the insatiable 
rapacity and unrelenting rage of the new emperor. He 
encouraged informers to impute offences to the rich, that 
he might condemn them to death or exile, and seise their 
property. Even those who were apparently upon the most 
friendly terms with him, were suddenly accused of a vio- 
lation of the law against treason, or of some other offence 
of which they were wholly unconscious, and fell victims 
to the most outrageous and diabolical tyranny 36 . 

The same spirit of violence and injustice, which 
prompted him thus to act, induced him to attack a Ger- 
man nation. He furiously ravaged the territories of the 
£atti ; but, when he found that they were advancing with 
3, firm countenance to meet him, he retired from the in- 
vaded country. For this disgraceful expedition, he 
claimed the honor of a triumph, which tfie seqate did not 
dare to with-hold. 

While Domitian manifested an union of coward ice and 
cruelty, the military fame of Rome was maintained in 
Britain by the courage and ability of Agricola, who, ha- 
ving served with reputation under Suetonius Paulinus, 
had been appointed governor of the province by Vespa- 
sian. In his first campaign 37 , he completed the conquest 
of the country now called North-Wales, at a time wheq 
the season was so far advanced, that few either of his sol- 
diers or of the Britons expected the achievement of any 
martial enterprise. To conciliate the provincials, and 
promote the subjection of their countrymen, he governed 


36 Suetpn, Vit. Domitiani, cap. 10. — Xiphil. 
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with mildness and humanity ; studiously discountenanced 
all insults’ on the part of the Romans, and severely pu- 
nished that military licentiousness, which, under former 
governors, had given to a state of peace the complexion 
of war. This politic conduct made a great impression 
upon various states, and accelerated their acknowlegement 
of the Roman supremacy. Yet the northern part of the 
island remained unsubdued ; for the spirited resistance of 
the Caledonians precluded their entire subjugation. In 
the prosecution of hostilities, the governor reached the 
frith of Tay, spreading terror by devastation, and erect- 
ing forts on commanding spots. Finding that the bar- 
barians still declined a conflict, he passed another spring 
and summer in securing, by new works, the provinciated 
division of the island, Connecting the friths of Clyde and 
Forth by a rampart and a number of forts. In a subse- 
quent campaign, he approached the western coast of 
North-Britain, repelling every party of islanders that dared 
to attack him. In the following year, he advanced along 
the eastern coast in the hope of a general engagement, 
while a fleet attended his progress. Galgacus, the brave 
leader of the Caledonian host, watched every opportunity 
of assault. As soon as he found that the separation of his 
force had induced the Romans to march in three divi- 
sions, he re-assembled his battalions, and furiously attacked 
an imperfect legion, which he reduced to the verge of 
ruin. Alarmed at the danger of defeat, Agricola detached* 
his light troops to the scene of conflict, and followed with 
the rest as quickly as possibility would allow. He thus 
saved the legion from extirpation, and routed the Caledo- 
nians with great slaughter 38 . 

Dreading the loss of liberty as the greatest of evils, 
Galgacus and other chieftains promoted such an exten- 
sion of the confederacy among the northern states, 

’ ' * as swelled the amount of the British army beyond 

38 Tacit. Vlt. Agricola;. 
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30,000 men. A part of this force occupied a plain, while 
the greater portion appeared in gradual disposition upon 
a rising ground. The van- guard of the Romans consisted 
of British and other auxiliaries; and the legionaries com- 
posed the second line, ready to display all the vigor of 
exertion and all the superiority of skill and discipline, if 
the enemy should prevail over the former. The Caledo- 
nian missiles were more efficacious than those of their 
opponents, being discharged with such profusion as not 
to be easily avoided ; but, in the close conflict which fol- 
lowed, they found their broad swords less operative than 
the pointed swords of the invaders. They then brought 
forward their war-chariots, without producing any other 
effect than a temporary disorder. When the battle be- 
came more general, and victory seemed to promise itself 
to the Romans, Galgacus ordered his rear-guard to wheel 
round, and fall upon the foe, who pursued his main body: 
but his politic antagonist, expecting such a manoeuvre , 
sent off a strong party of cavalry, and baffled the scheme 
of the chieftain. The Caledonians were at length totally 
defeated, with the loss of about 10,000 of their number; 
but the victory was not decisive; and Domitian, jealous 
of the fame and glory of Agricola, extinguished, A D 3 „ 
by a recall, his hopes of a complete subjugation 
of North- Britain 3 9, 

It was pretended, that the emperor destined the govern- 
ment of Syria for Agricola ; but he had no intention of 
rewarding the merit of that able general, whom he did 
not even thank for his services, when he re-appeared at 
Rome, and presented himself at the palace. When disas- 
ters subsequently occurred in various provinces, the pub- 
lic attention was repeatedly directed to the gallant officer, 
who had led the legions to victory among the Caledonian 
mountains. Domitian, however, disregarded the general 


39 Tacit. Vit. Agric. 
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wish, and did not afford to Agricola any farther opportu- 
nity either of political or military exertion 40 . 

Of the conduct of the legionaries in other provinces^ 
during the reign of this prince, no details are extant. It 
appears that the Sarmatians made irruptions into the pro- 
vincial territories, and that a legion, opposing the intruders 
without vigor, suffered a ruinous defeat. The emperor, 
who had so readily marched against an unoffending nation, 
could not, without exposing himself to the stigma of cow- 
ardice, refrain from taking the field for the chastisement 
of barbarian aggressors. He was not wholly unsuccess- 
ful in this expedition ; for the Sarmatian hordes were 
repelled with loss : but he did not demand a triumph on 
his return, being content with offering a wreath of laurel, 
in the Capitol, to the majesty of Jupiter 41 * 

The Dacians were not so easily checked. They were a 
warlike nation of Scythian origin, and occupied the coun- 
try between the Danube and the Carpathian mountains* 
A D 86 ^ nvac ^ n o the Mcesian province, which was go- 
* verned by Oppius Sabinus, they slew him and 
routed his army, and seised the Danubian fortresses. The 
emperor hastened toward the scene of danger, as if he in- 
tended to encounter Decebalus, the Dacian king : but, 
not having the courage to meet the enemy, he ordered 
Cornelius Fuscus to undertake the hazardous employ** 
ment. After a show of negotiation, the barbarian king, 
who had retired within his own frontiers, accepted the 
challenge of Fuscus to a general conflict. The Romans 
lost the honor of the day ; and death or captivity became 
the fate of the greater part of their army 4X . 

Domitian, who had returned to Rome to renew his bar- 


40 After living in unambitious privacy about eight years fiom the time of 
his recall, Agricola died, as is supposed, of poison, administered by the com* 
maud of bis ungrateful sovereign. 

41 Sueton. cap. d. 

fQ Jornand. de Kebus Geticis.— Sueton. 
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barities, again assumed an air of courage, and declared 
that he would take vengeance in person for this disgrace : 
but his pusillanimity confined him to a secure station, 
while his generals were combating with various success. 
He ventured, however, to take the field against the Quadi 
and Marcomanni ; and, when they had baffled his assaults, 
he claimed the merit of a signal victory. With the Dacians 
he at length concluded a treaty, and even bound himself 
to the payment of an annual tribute' 1 ' 3 : yet he triumphed 
at Rome, as if he had met with the most splendid success. 

When his tyranny had for many years been patiently 
endured, he was alarmed with the intelligence of a revolt. 
Lucius Antonius, who had the chief command between 
the Moselle and the Rhine, offended by the aspe- 
rity of sarcasm, and disgusted at the oppressive 
sway of the despot* made a bold attempt for the seisure 
of the supreme power. Some of the German chieftains 
promised to reinforce the two legions which he com- 
manded : but fortune did not favor the enterprise 5 for 
Lucius Maximus, advancing to the Rhine with all the 
troops that he could hastily levy, fiercely attacked the 
insurgents; and, as the stream, being suddenly swollen, 
precluded the passage of the Germans, Antonius was de- 
feated and slain. The victorious general, unwilling to 
expose, to the emperor’s vengeance, all the citizens who 
favored the revolt, committed to the flames the papers of 
the unsuccessful commander 4 *. 

As this insurrection was so speedily quelled, and the 
principal delinquent had suffered for his temerity, the joy 
produced by the seasonable restoration of tranquillity might 
have been expected to operate in favor of clemency : but 
Domitian was not influenced by such feelings or consi- 
derations. He eagerly courted accusations against the 
abettors of the revolt; used various modes of torture, to 


*13 Xiphil.Hist. 
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LETTER XI. 

History of the Reigns of Nerva, Tra jan, and Hadrian. 

A. D 96 imperial vacancy was quickly and worthily 

supplied. Cocceius Nerva, to whom a private 
offer of the sovereignty had repeatedly been made, was 
chosen emperor by the senate, with an unanimity which 
attested his merit ; and the choice was confirmed, not only 
by the praetorian troops, but by the whole military body 1 . 

As soon as the election of Nerva was announced, the 
terror which the tjrranny of Domitian had diffused over 
the empire, was absorbed in a confident hope of the bless- 
ings of just and equitable government. The well-known 
character of the new emperor afforded a favorable presage 
of his views and intentions. Even those citizens who were 
most prone to suspicion, did not apprehend that he would 
relinquish his former moderation and propriety of con- 
duct, and become a tyrant or an oppressor; or, if they did 
not think that every species of tyranny would cease, they 
were at least confident that it would not be carried to a 
flagitious excess, or to the height of atrocious enormity. 

Nerva commenced his reign with a release of all prison- 
ers who had been accused of treason, a recall of exiles, and 
arestitution of confiscated property. He, at the sametime, 
exercised all the rigors of justice upon slaves who had 
injured their masters by false accusations, and upon freed- 
men who had treated their patrons with the like baseness 
and ingratitude. He ordered that none should presume 

1 The grandfather of Nerva, a descendant of a Cretan family, had dis- 
charged the consulate with reputation, and enjoyed the favor of Tiberius : 
but, in a moment of dejection, deploring the miseries of his country, he put an 
end to his own life. The emperor's father was ah's a distinguished citizen cf 
consular rank ; and Nerva himself, while he acted a& prretor, acquired the good 
opinion of Nero, and (what he more highly valued) the approbation of the 
public. 
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to accuse others of a violation of the imperial majesty, or 
of an adoption of the Christian sj^stem 2 . Shocked at the 
murderous havock which Nero and Domitian had made 
among the senators, he swore that no possessor of that 
dignity should suffer death by his order; and he did not 
forget or contravene his oath, when he found that one of 
the conscript fathers had traitorously conspired against his 
life. As this instance of impolitic clemency exposed him 
to censure, he subsequently showed a less degree of that 
forbearance which could only provoke insult and encou- 
rage sedition. 

He particularly distinguished himself by disinterested- 
ness and liberality. He introduced a strict ceconomy into 
the public expenditure, that he might be enabled to dis- 
tribute pecuniary favors among meritorious citizens. He 
sold, for the same beneficent purpose, a considerable part 
of the imperial property, both real and personal. To the 
learned he was a kind patron : he encouraged arts and in- 
dustry : he protected all useful establishments. A prince 
more humanely liberal was unknown in the annals of 
Rome. Other emperors had given more; but prodigality 
is not true generosity. 

He administered justice with zeal, and decided causes 
with ability. In concert with intelligent and experienced 
counsellors (for, without such advice, he made no impor- 
tant regulations), he enacted beneficial laws and ordi- 
nances, and guided in peace the political machine. But, 
while he promoted the general happiness of his people, 
the provincials, in consequence of his facility of temper, 
were exposed to the rapacity and tyranny of the governors 
and their subordinate officers. 

In the choice of consuls, he manifested great judge- 
ment. He named Virginius Rufus for his asso- A 
ciate in this dignity, and, on the death of that 


t Xiphil. Hist. 
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respectable patrician, to whom the supremacy of the state 
had been frequently offered, he honored himself by se- 
lecting the historian Tacitus for his colleague. But nei- 
ther his high character, nor the wisdom and spirit of his 
counsellors, could sufficiently over-awe the praetorian 
troops. Casperius, commander of the licentious cohorts, 
insisted upon the exemplary punishment of every one 
who had been concerned in the murder of Domitian, in a 
tone so loud and peremptory, that Nerva was intimidated 
into a temporary illness : yet he firmly resisted the haughty 
demand, and declared that he would rather lose his own 
life, than consent to the death of those who, having freed 
the world from an odious tyrant, had raised him to the 
highest authority. The mutinous soldiers, without wait- 
ing for his mandate, put to death some of the tyrannicides;, 
and the menaces of Casperius constrained the emperor to 
thank the troops for having properly punished the most 
flagitious of all delinquents 3 . 

This audacious insult made such an impression on the 
mind of Nerva, that he resolved to maintain his dignity 
by the association of an esteemed warrior, who had spirit 
to defend the throne, and virtue to govern well. Ulpius 
Trajan, a Spaniard, was the object of his adoptive choice 4 ; 
and the appointment had a speedy effect in reclaiming 
the soldiery to due subordination and obedience 5 . 

Trajan was then governor of Lower Germany; and, not 
being destitute of ambition, he readily accepted the of- 
fered honor. He did not, however, quit his station ; being 

3 Aurel. Viet, de Vit.Iraperat. cap.12. — Xipliil. 

4 In the letter whicli he addressed to Trajan, announcing his election, he 
quoted a line of Homer, indignantly expressing a wish, that those who had in-’ 
suited and injured him might suffer for his sorrows by the spirit and the wea- 
pons of his friend : T teutxr Aavao/ tixxpva, @6\f<ra-tv, 

5 His successor contented himself with cashiering the offenders, unless we 
interpret the words of Xiphilin, ixTraSoM c 7 rn/»j<raro, as implying a removal from 
the world ; — a Signification which fome have annexed to it, as well as to the 
ambiguous Latin phrase, e mvdio instutfu 
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probably of opinion, that his name and influence would 
.operate effectually in favor of the aged emperor. Satis- 
fied with his own conduct, Nerva passed the short remain- 
der of his reign in tranquillity. His death was accelerated 
by a fit of anger. After the effusion of acrimonious re- 
proaches against a notorious informer, his feeble frame was 
so disordered by his agitation, that a fever ensued, which 
proved fatal 6 . He was in the sixty- sixth year of j an>2 Tt 
his age ; and, if he had not relinquished the ease 98, 
of a private station, his life would perhaps have been pro- 
longed. His desire of governing arose solely from a wish 
of benefiting mankind ; and, if he had been endowed with 
that firmness of character and vigor of mind which sove- 
reignty requires, he would have been an excellent and 
admirable prince. 

Trajan undertook the task of government with the ge- 
neral consent of the senate, the army, the citizens, and the 
provincials ; and he increased his popularity by declaring, 
in an epistle to the senate, that he would never inflict 
death or disgrace upon a man of honor or of worth ; — a 
declaration which he confirmed by an oath. He imme- 
diately began to emulate the liberality of Nerva ; ordered 
distributions of corn and money; and provided funds for 
defraying the charges of educating the children of the 
poor. He listened to the applications and complaints of 
the meanest of his subjects, and seemed desirous of acting 
as their father and their friend, rather than as their domi- 
neering master. He discountenanced all officers who had 
abused their authority, and either dismissed them from their 
employments, or enforced their future good behaviour. 

After a long and seemingly unnecessary con- A ^ g9 
tinuance in Germany, he returned to Rome, 
and was received with every mark of joy by the citizens 
4>f all ranks. He gratified the people with donatives and 


6 Aurel. Viet. cap. 12, 
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games, and took prudent precautions for securing con- 
stant supplies of corn and other articles of subsistence. 
He regulated the administration of justice, attended to 
the preservation of order, patronised the arts, and re- 
warded modest merit. Being re-chosen consul, he pub- 
licly declared, that he would observe the laws with the 
same strictness and scrupulosity which he had evinced in 
his private capacity, and desired, that the solemn wishes, 
annually expressed for his health and happiness, might be 
qualified by a proviso of his just and legal government 7 . 
•Consistently with this honorable intimation, he said to a 
praetorian commander, “ Employ in my defence the sword 
u which I now deliver to you ; but, if I neglect my dut}^ 
<g or act like a tyrant, turn the fatal weapon against me 8 .” 

Notwithstanding the general moderation of his govern- 
ment, Trajan was inspired with an ardent thirst of martial 
fame, and actuated by a strong desire of extending the 
limits of the empire. The conduct of the Dacians fur- 
nished him with a pretence for hostilities. Their king 
had insulted the majesty of Rome by the exaction of a 
tribute ; and some of their tribes had dared to make in- 
cursions into the Roman territories. More intent upon 
conquest than desirous of negotiating an accommodation, 
A. p. emperor made preparations for a vigorous 
101 ‘ wan He passed the Danube, unopposed by the 
Dacians, who did not expect so speedy an invasion. Their 
lands were furiously ravaged; but neither Decebalus nor 
his people were effectually intimidated by that mode of 
hostility. The majority of the Dacian youth eagerly took 
arms to repel the invaders ; and a fierce conflict ensued, 
in which the infantry of the Romans and their auxiliaries 
were at first unsuccessful; but, being opportunely aided 
by the cavalry, they routed the barbarians with great 
slaughter. Having burned the camp of the enemy, Trajan 


7 Ptfnli Panogyr. 
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resumed his march with alacrity, and directed his course 
toward the Dacian capital. Humbled by defeat, the king 
sent deputies to intimate a desire of peace ; but the em- 
peror’s terms were considered as too unreasonable to be 
accepted. When the invaders, after the reduction of se- 
veral fortresses, approached a considerable town, the male 
inhabitants killed all their cattle, and rushed forward with 
an air of desperation to meet the enemy. The conflict, 
being successful on the part of Trajan, was followed by 
the destruction of the plundered town. A body of Sar- 
matians, soon after, joined Decebalus, who was encou- 
raged to blockade a town which the Romans had taken, 
but could not with all his vigilance prevent it from being 
relieved by the personal activity of the emperor^. 

In the progress of invasion, another conflict arose, in 
which the Dacians and their confederates severely felt 
the vigor of the Roman arms. They renewed their efforts 
for the expulsion of the intruders ; but, being again routed, 
Decebalus relinquished the contest. He submitted to the 
requisitions of Trajan, and consented to give up his arms 
and engines, and even to surrender the artisans by whom 
they had been fabricated, as well as all deserters ; to destroy 
his fortresses, restore the districts which he had seised, 
and form a close alliance with the Romans 9 10 ; — in other 
words, to be subservient to their will both in politics and 
in war. Presenting himself in the camp, he on his knees 
did homage to the emperor, whose hand he kissed with 
vows of obedience. His principal officers followed his 
example ; and his envoys, repairing to Rome, concurred 
with the senate in the ratification of the treaty. 

The return of the victorious prince to the metropolis 
was marked with triumphal honors : gladiatorial con- 
tests were exhibited ; splendid spectacles and theatrical 

9 Hist. Belli Dacici, a Trajano gesti, ex SirnuJacris quze in Column^ ejus- 

dem Itoraas visunttir collects, Auctore F. Alionso Ciacoao, Hispano, — • 
p. 19—22. 10 Xiphil, Hist. 
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entertainments enlivened the scene. After these cere- 
monies and amusements, the emperor eagerly renewed 
his application to political and judicial concerns ; and, for 
several years, his military ardor seemed to be absorbed in 
the zeal of a pacific prince. 

Roused from peaceful pursuits by his own ambition, or 
by the movements of Decebalus, who was accused, by 
A. public report, of malevolent and hostile inten- 
104 * tions, he desired the senate to stigmatise the bar- 
barian king as an enemy of Rome, and hastened to the 
banks of the Danube, to prepare for a renewal of the war : 
but he did not immediately invade Dacia, contenting him- 
self with the erection of a bridge over the deep and rapid 
stream, — a work which was executed by Apollodorus, 
upon a seemingly-infirm foundation, with such skill, as to 
excite general admiration. In the following spring, he 
A, X) m entered the country which he intended to sub- 
105, due ; and, refusing to listen to overtures of peace, 
with which Decebalus hoped to stop the progress of the 
invading army, he prosecuted his march with alacrity. He 
encountered the hostile force with advantage ; but the 
courage of the Dacians would not suffer a single hattle to 
decide the renovated contest. They repeatedly defied 
the imperial power, and displayed a spirit which extorted 
the applause of their adversaries. A despair of success, 
however, at length paralysed their exertions ; and their 
sovereign, being deprived of his capital and his whole 
territory, avoided by suicide the disgrace of captivity. He 
had concealed his treasures; but, by ]the information of 
one of his confidential friends, the victors were enabled 
to discover and secure those valuable spoils 11 . 

The provincial settlement of the conquered country was 
the next object of Trajan’s attention. He erected forts 
and towns in the most convenient stations, sent a multi-. 


11 Xiphil. IlisV 
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tude of families to colonise the province, and gave a re- 
gular form to the administration. He was so elate with 
his success, that he gratified the citizens of Rome with 
sumptuous entertainments and a variety of games and ex- 
hibitions. Joy and festivity reigned for one hundred and 
twenty-three days. It might have been supposed, that, 
in a tenth part of the time, the people would have been 
weary of diversions; but the Romans were extravagantly 
fond of public sports and amusements. 

In the interval of peace which followed this important 
success, Trajan employed himself in all the pursuits which 
tended to national benefit. He enacted useful laws, 
checked the baseness of false accusation, distributed im- 
partial justice, encouraged learning and merit, and adorned 
Rome and many provincial towns with splendid works of 
art. But, from the general excellence of his government, 
a strong exception must be made ; for, after having suf- 
fered the Christians to remain in a great measure unmo- 
lested during eight years of his reign, he became a violent 
persecutor of their fraternity. His pagan bigotry D. 
was disgusted at the propagation of their reli- 1 ° 6 * 
gion ; and he affected to apprehend danger from the in- 
crease of their societies, as if their consultations were 
pregnant with sedition. Some distinguished prelates, and 
many inferior votaries of divine truth, suffered death un- 
der his swaj r . While he resided at Antioch, he made such 
inquiries as tended to inspire him with less unfavorable 
ideas of their character and conduct, and there- D. 
fore ordered that no governor or magistrate should 107 * 
proceed against them ex officio , but that, if any of their 
number should be accused upon legal information, they 
should be punished 11 . This rescript allayed the perse- 
cution, but did not restore that security which they had 
pnjpyecl under the administration of Nerva. 


13 Plinii Epist, lib. x. 93. 
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Not content with the advantages of peace, Trajan was 
Induced to engage in another war. He wished to humble 
the Parthians, whose fame and power, he thought, would 
give dignity to his eventual success. Being informed 
that Cosrhoes, their sovereign, had presented a king to 
the Armenians in the person of Exedares, he considered 
this act as an insult to the majesty of Rome, and a dero- 
gation from his superior right of choice; and declared 
that he would conduct his legions to the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, if such arrogant pretensions should not be 
speedily relinquished. Intimidated by this menace, and 
not finding the Parthians disposed to favor him, Exedares 
resigned the crown ; and Cosrhoes, in a tone of modera- 
tion, requested that the emperor would grant it to Partha- 
masiris. This candidate not only urged the same request 
in a letter to Trajan, but personally solicited the high ap- 
pointment, when the legionaries had invaded Armenia. 
The facility with which some of the towns of that realm 
were captured, encouraged Trajan to reject the applica- 
tion, in the hope of securing the whole territory. He 
A D baffled all the attempts of Parthamasiris ; and, 
108 - seising the kingdom, reduced it to provincial 
subjection* 3 . 

Dreading a visit from the Romans, the kings of Iberia, 
Colchis, and Bosporus, courted the emperor’s favor by 
submission. The people of Albania received a king whom 
be recommended to their choice; and some of the Sar- 
matian communities acknowleged his supremacy. When 
he reached Edessa, he received presents and homage 
from the ruler of the principality. Ho invaded Adiabene 
A. with success ; attacked the Parthians with vigor; 
109 * and, after a series of exploits, which are not re- 
corded in extant histories, he constrained Cosrhoes to sue 
for peace. He acceded to the king’s solicitations ; and, 
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demanding hostages for his subserviency, suffered him to 
retain his crown. 

When the Parthian king had suppressed or allayed 
those intestine dissensions which had facilitated the pro- 
gress of the Romans, he expelled the garrisons which they 
had left at Nisibis and other towns, and resumed his inde- 
pendent dignity. Encamping near the Tigris, he awaited, 
with a firm countenance, the arrival of a Roman ^ ^ 
army. As soon as Trajan was informed of these 114f * 
movements, he sent troops to check the enemy; and, in a 
personal expedition, repelled the Parthian monarch, and 
subdued the whole kingdom of Adiabene. Returning to 
Antioch after his campaign, he was meditating greater 
enterprises, when a violent earthquake diffused calamity 
through that town and over the adjacent country. A sub- 
terraneous noise announced the volcanic explosion. As the 
greater part of the city yielded to the shock, the consul 
Pedoand many thousands of the inhabitants, beside a mul- 
titude of strangers, perished amidst the ruins. The em- 
peror with-difficuhy escaped into the open country, where 
he and the rest of the survivors long remained in tents. 
He eagerly administered consolation to the afflicted peo- 
ple, and provided with anxious zeal for the restoration of 
the city 14 . 

Renewing the war in the spring, Trajan gained j± t ^ 
possession of Seleucia and Ctesipkon, but did 115 * 
not achieve the conquest of the Parthian realm. Having 
ordered n flotilla, which he had built upon the Euphrates, 
to be conveyed by land to the Tigris, he sailed into the 
Persian gulph, and seemed desirous of emulating Alexan- 
der in an expedition to India. But he was checked by his 
advanced age, and by the consideration of the insufficient 
establishment of his power between the Caspian sea and 
the southern extremity of Persia. 


14 Eoscbii Chron, — Xiphil, Hist. 
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In this expedition, he probably subdued a part of the 
coast of Arabia Felix. One of his officers had, many years 
before, invaded Arabia Petrsea with success : but there is 
ho satisfactory authority for the assertion, that he provin- 
ciated the whole country, between the Persian gulph and 
the Red Sea. It appears, however, that he reduced Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, into the form of pro- 
vinces 15 . 

From a wish for the recovery of independence, rather 
A. D than in consequence of any peculiar severity on 
116 * the part of the government, the Jews took arms 
in various parts of the empire, considering the unsettled 
state of the new provinces as highly favorable to their 
views. A numerous body marched from the Cyrenaic 
territory into Egypt ; and, being joined by their discon- 
tented brethren, committed horrible cruelties. At Alex- 
andria, their execrable outrages excited such a fury of 
indignation, that the inhabitants, with the aid of those 
provincials whom the critical emergency had drawn to the 
capital, massacred all the Jews within it’s circuit. Marcius 
Turbo advanced against the revolters with all the troops 
that he could collect ; repeatedly brought them to action ; 
and slew the greater part of their number 16 . In Cyprus, 
an insurrection raged with equal violence, and with such 
remorseless inhumanity, that the very idea and name of a 
Jew produced, among the islanders, sensations of extreme 
horror ; and, when the revolt had been suppressed by the 
death of all the insurgents and their families, it was or- 
dered that every Israelite who should presume to land 
upon the islandshould be instantly put to death 17 . The Jews 
of Mesopotamia also rose in arms: but they were soon 
chastised by military execution, or expelled from the pro- 
vince. In the same country, the general disaffection of 
the provincials to the Roman government hurried them 

15 Rutrop. lib. viii. cap. 3. — Euseb. C broil. 

16 Kuscb. Hist. Eccles.lib, Iv. cap, 2. 1 7 Xipliil. IIi*t 
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into acts of sedition and revolt. Maximus, being sent to 
reclaim them, lost his life in battle: but Quietus, a more 
distinguished officer, was less unfortunate. He re-took 
Nisibis and other strong towns; and, after various ad- 
vantages, he restored exterior tranquillity. 

To secure the forbearance of the Parthians, Trajan 
made his appearance in the vicinity of their capital, with 
a force which they did not venture to resist ; and, placing 
himself upon a throne, presented the crown to a native 
nobleman, in whose nomination the over-awed people 
acquiesced, neglecting the pretensions of Cosrhoes, who 
had long filled their throne. 

The siege of Atra was the last military act of Trajan’s 
life. In this enterprise he did not meet with his usual 
success ; and his ill state of health induced him to prepare 
for his return to Italy. He did not live to re-visit August n, 
Rome ; for he died in Cilicia, greatly lamented. 117 ’ 
Few princes have received higher praise than Trajan ; 
and the compliment paid to his character by the senate, 
in the acclamations with which some of his imperial suc- 
cessors were honored 18 , will not be forgotten by the read- 
ers of the Roman history* It must be allowed, that he 
was, in his general conduct, one of the best and greatest 
princes that ever promoted the welfare and prosperity of 
a nation ; that he was usually moderate in the exercise of 
that power which he might with impunity have abused ; 
that he seemed to detest all injustice ; was courteous, be- 
neficent, and liberal : but an impartial historian will feet 
himself bound to add, that this prince was hot so just or 
so humane as to reject the call of murderous ambition, or 
to dismiss with magnanimous contempt the extravagant 
wish of extending the bounds of an overgrown empire; 
that he was a bigoted persecutor of a pious and inoffen- 
sive community; and that his private character was de- 
ls “May you prove more fortunate than Augustus, and a better priace 
" than Trujau I” 
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graded by intemperance, and debased by the most unna- 
tural propensities. 

It does not appear that Trajan adopted Hadrian as his 
successor 19 . He probably considered the character of his 
relative as too capricious and unsteady for the functions 
of just and regular government : but Plotina, having con- 
ceived a more favorable opinion of him, concealed the 
emperor’s death for some days, and in that interval per- 
formed the ceremony of adoption, as if it had been order-i 
ed and sanctioned by her husband. The troops readily 
acquiesced in the supposed will of an esteemed prince ; 
and Hadrian, being proclaimed emperor in the camp, re- 
quested the senate to acknowlege his title. The request 
was deemed equivalent to a command, and was conse- 
quently granted with little hesitation. 

Hadrian gave an early display of his moderation, with 
regard to war and conquest. He relinquished all the ter- 
ritories which the Romans had seised beyond the Eu- 
phrates, considering the empire as sufficiently large with- 
out such extension 10 . He permitted the Parthians to re- 
instate that prince whom Trajan had expelled from their 
throne, and abstained from all interference in the choice 
of an Armenian king. Returning to Rome, he was com- 

A. D. plimented with the offer of a triumph for his par- 

118 * ticipation in the success of the late emperor ; but 
be declined the honor, and ordered it to be paid to the 
image of his illustrious predecessor. He also refused the 
appellation of father of his country, alleging that he ought 
first to deserve it. He increased the allowance for the 
education of poor children ; diminished the weight of taxa- 


19 Xiphilin, in the name of Dio, whose father had ant opportunity of know- 
ing the truth, peremptorily denies the alleged adoption, on the part of Trajan; 
wad Eutropius also attributes it to the artifice of Plotina, 

The ancestors of Hadrian, accordiug to his own account, were inhabitants of 
thq Ticentine territory j whence one of the family emigrated into Spain; but 
it is affirmed by Spartlan, that he was bom at Home, not (as Kutropius says) 
at Italica, or A Icalii del Rio . HO Eutrop. lib. viii. cap. 6. 
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tion; remitted all arrears due to the government from 
the inhabitants of Italy, and gave up a considerable part 
of the provincial debts. These gracious acts were loudly 
applauded; and Hadrian’s generosity allayed the regret 
for the loss of Trajan. 

An invasion of Illyria called the emperor from his 
peaceful pursuits, and drew him into Mcesia, ^ >r) ; 
where he attacked the retreating army of Sarma- m * 
tians and Roxolani, and, by his success in the field, inti- 
midated them into negotiatory submission 4 '. Amidst the 
gratification which his vanity derived from the exploits of 
the campaign, he gave way to the meanness of jealousy, 
and, in a letter to the senate, accused Lusius and three 
other respectable citizens (the friends of Trajan) of am- 
bitious and traitorous views. The servile assembly, with- 
out proof of their guilt, sacrificed them to the fears of 
Hadrian; and the base dissembler, on his re-appearance 
at Rome, swore that he had not commanded their death 41 ; 
but even this oath did not remove the suspicion of his 
wanton inhumanity. To mitigate the rising odium, he in- 
dulged the people with an extraordinary donative, and 
with splendid games ; and affected a great zeal for the 
welfare and happiness of his subjects. 

He passed the greater part of his reign in a general 
survey of his extensive dominions. He commenced his 
travels by a journey into Gaul, where he minute- ^ 

]y investigated the state of the country, relieved 12 °* 
the poor, corrected abuses, and ably presided in the seat 
of justice. In Germany, he paid an uncommon degree of 
attention to the military establishment, and left it upon 
such a basis as evinced his reformative judgement, 

Britain was the next object of his personal care. He 
found the provincials of that island in a state of insecu- 
rity and alarm; ilLgoverned by the imperial officers, and 


$\ Spart. Vit. Hadriaal, 


%% XipMl. Hist. 
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harassed by the fierce Caledonians. He neither ventured 
A. D. to attack the barbarians, nor condescended to 
conclude a treaty with them. Abandoning the 
whole country between the Forth and the Tyne, the 
Clyde and the frith of Solway, he raised an earthen ram- 
part across the island to secure the contracted limits of 
the province. He afterward visited Spain, where he pre- 
sided in a general assembly of the national representa- 
tives, and made new arrangements, both civil and mili- 
tary, Greece was, at various times, honored with his 
presence; and the Athenians, in particular, received 
marks of his favor and regard. The Asiatic and African 
provinces were not neglected by imperial curiosity and 
vigilance; and, in his varied progress, he was more conci- 
liatory than arrogant, more beneficent than mischievous, 
more equitable than unjust. 

While he was in Asia, he manifested his moderation in 
avoiding a war, into which the Parthians seemed ready to 
A P rush. In a conference with their king, he spoke 
123. so plausibly and persuasively in favor of peace, 
that all hostile intentions were relinquished 23 . In another 
visit to Asia, he called a council of princes, whom he in- 
A. D. terested by his eloquence, instructed by his wis- 
a3 °* dom, and gratified by his bounty. The king of 
Iberia, and his Albanian neighbour, who did not attend 
the meeting, were induced to lament the disregard with 
which they treated the invitation of a prince whose power 
was so formidable, and whose abilities were so admired. 

In the Egyptian province the emperor’s stay was pro- 
tracted beyond two years. He regulated the administra- 
tion of the country ; improved the discipline of the army ; 
and restored to the people of Alexandria their ancient 
privileges, although he was disgusted at their censorious 
humor and insubmissive spirit. He seemed to be popular 


23 Spart. Vil. HadriiuiL 
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while he continued among them : but, after his departure, 
they freely satirised his favorites 14 , and ridiculed his cha- 
racter and conduct. 

After a long residence in Syria, he returned to Europe ; 
and, while he kept his court at Athens, a revolt A% x>.j 
of the Jews occurred, which, however, did not i33 * 
draw him into the field. He had re-built and colonised 
Jerusalem, under the name of iElia Capitolina ; had pro- 
faned, by the erection of a pagan temple, the spot which 
was venerated both by Jews and Christians ; and had issued 
an ordinance against circumcision. Incensed at his impi- 
ous presumption, the Israelites took arms with determined 
eagerness, under the conduct of Barcochebas, who in- 
spired them with the hope of recovering their indepen- 
dence. They gave him the title of king ; and, flocking 
to his standard from all parts of Palestine, they ravaged 
the provincial districts, massacred many of the loyal sub- 
jects of Hadrian, and particularly vented their malignant 
rage upon the Christians 15 . The legionaries, not having an 
opportunity of a general action, cut off detached parties 
of the insurgents, and, put to death even the women who 
favored the cause of rebellion. Julius Severus, being 
summoned from Britain to assume the command in Judsea, 
incessantly harassed the rebels in skirmishes, deprived them 
of the facilities of supply, and at length suppressed x>. 
the revolt. A great loss of lives gave a dreadful 135 * 

aspect to the war ; for it is affirmed, that, beside a consi- 
derable loss of legionary combatants, 580,000 of the Jews 
and their associates fell in different conflicts, and that an 
additional multitude perished by famine, disease, and 

24 Hts chief minion was Antinous, whom he loved with an unjustifiable 
excess of passion. This admired youth was drowned by accident in the Nile; 
or (as was more generally supposed) was put to death, at his own desire* (to 
gratify his superstitious master, who had been taught to believe, that the offer 
of one of his friends, as a victim to the infernal deities, would be the means of 
prolonging his own life. Temples were erected in honor of the favorite ; and 
the forms of devotion were lavished upon this unworthy object. 

25 Eusebii Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 6. 

VOL. in. R 
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fire 26 . The calculation is, obviously, far beyond the pro- 
bable truth j but we may easily believe that the war was 
very destructive. 

In a different part of Asia, the provincials were involved 
in hostilities with the Alani (a Scythian nation), who, 
inarching from the vicinity of the Caspian sea, invaded 
Media and Armenia, and extended their ravages into Cap- 
padocia, This war was of very short duration ; for the 
barbarians hastily retreated, on the approach of a legion- 
ary force, and were not encouraged to renew their incur- 
sions. 

These commotions did not seem to the emperor to re- 
quire his personal interference. He was, indeed, rather 
pacific than warlike, less from a principle of humanity, than 
from not feeling the stimulus of military ambition. He 
did not think it necessary to employ his legions in war, for 
the mere purpose of acquiring fame or extending his do- 
minion : but kept them for the defence of the empire. 

When he found his health declining, as he advanced in 
years, he turned his attention to the choice of a successor. 
The difficulty of fixing perplexed him ; and, after he had 

A. selected Lucius Verus * 7 , he was far from being 

13 °*- satisfied with his choice. He did not, however, 
object to the dissolute habits of Verus, so much as to the 
weakness of his constitution ; and he particularly lamented, 
th&t he had assigned the succession to one who, in all 
probability, could not live to enjoy it 18 . The adopted 
prince governed Pannonia without disgrace ; but he did 
not display that high ability which might have been ex- 
pected from an object of imperial selection. 

Servianus, a respectable senator, whom Trajan had pro- 
nounced worthy of the imperial dignity, and to whom 

Xipliil. Hist. 

27 This citizen was the descendant of a respectable Etrurian family which 
had furnished Rome with several consular magistrates. 

*28 SparU Vil. iEIij Vcri. 
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Hadrian had given his sister in marriage, ventured to ex- 
press his disapprobation of the appointment of Verms ; 
and, on pretence of disaffection, he was, at the age of 
ninety years, sacrificed to the inhuman jealousy of the 
despot. Fpscus, a youthful relative of the emperor, was 
for the same reason put to death’ 9 . These and other mur- 
ders were palliated, in the opinion of the courtiers, hy the 
irritability arising from Hadrian’s ill state of health, and 
by the expediency of checking all approaches to sedition : 
but the people in general entertained a less favorable 
opinion of t}ie conduct of their arbitrary sovereign. 

After the death of Verus, Hadrian made a better choice 
of a successor. Titus Aurelius Antoninus, the son and 
grandson of citizens who had enjoyed the consulate, der 
served and obtained the honorable distinction. He was, 
at the same time, required by his patron to adopt two pa^ 
tricians: one was Marcus Annius, son of bis brother-in- 
law ; the other was a son of Verus, When he had com- 
plied with this proviso, which was stated to b$ indispen- 
sable, he was dignified with the title of Caesar, and de- 
clared the colleague of Hadrian. He presided at Rome, 
when the emperor, reduced to a dangerous state by an 
hydropic disorder, had retired to Baise. The enfeebled 
prince, harassed by pain, endeavoured to destroy himself, 
and frequently desired his attendants to gratify him in 
that respect ; but they thought it their duty to disobey 
such orders. A physician, being earnestly requested to 
give poison rather than medicine to his unhappy patient, 
refused to comply, and was so deeply .affected, that he 
stabbed himself in the palace 30 . At length, by disregard- 
ing all medical directions, and indulging himself in perni- 
cious irregularities of diet, he hastened his dissolution 31 . 
Not long before he expired, he gave orders for ^ 
the death of m^ny persons of distinction ; but A- P* *30. 

29 Xiphil. HbU SO Spurt. XiU Hadri^ni. 3* XitfhiJ, H«t. 

R 2 
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Antoninus saved them from the fury of the dying prince ; 
and, when the senate refused to vote divine honors to the 
perpetrator of unprovoked murders, he produced the per- 
sons whom he had concealed, and overpowered all objec- 
tions by his influence and authority. Principally for this 
reason, he was complimented by the assembly with the 
title of the pious emperor, which his modesty did not re- 
ject. 

Hadrian united the attainments of the scholar, the vo- 
tary of science, and the artist, with a fund of political wis- 
dom 31 . He enacted good laws, and, in his perpetual edict, 
framed a body of jurisprudence from the published adju- 
dications of the praetors, which he improved by his own 
judgement and the suggestions of his counsellors. He at- 
tended with diligence to every part of the administration. 
If his virtue and humanity had been equal to his abilities, 
he would have been one of the best princes that ever 
reigned ; and, with all his faults, no one can justly reckon 
him among the worst. 


LETTER XII. 

7 he Roman History , continued to the Death of Marcus Aurelius, 
usually styled the Philosopher . 

A* D. BY the adoption of Antoninus Pius, Hadrian ef- 
13s * factually provided for the good government of 
the state. The new emperor was not only well qualified 

32 But he could not bo (us a compiler of universal history pretends) " the 
" lest orator, poet, grammarian, philosopher, and mathematician, of his time; 
i( thoroughly skilled in physic; in drawing and painting, equal to the greatest 
** masters ; and the most skilful musician of the age.” There is no authority for 
attributing to him this superlative union of varied excellencies; and such ex- 
aggeration is absurd and ridiculous, 
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for the discharge of political functions, hut was disposed 
to act the part of a mild and beneficent prince. Wisdom, 
virtue) and humanity, were united in his character. 

It is to be lamented, that the records of his reign are so 
scanty and imperfect. A curious reader would wish to 
acquire a perfect knowlege of the administration of a 
prince, whose conduct may be deemed an excellent mo- 
del for the rulers of nations: but he will be disappointed 
on this occasion, and must be content with mere hints and 
desultory communications. In the history of a long reign, 
he will find few incidents, and meet with no satisfactory 
details. 

Antoninus, after his elevation, showed the same unaf- 
fected modesty which he had evinced in private life. His 
demeanour was courteous; his manners were respectful 
and polite to the higher class; and, to plebeians and even 
to slaves, he was mild and affable. His liberality was ma- 
nifested in the distribution of the greater part of his ample 
property among those citizens who had not been favored 
with the gifts of fortune ; and, when his wife expressed 
her surprise at such profuseness of donation, he replied, 
that a sovereign ought to divest himself of all private in- 
terests and property, and throw his wealth into the pub- 
lic stock 1 . Faustina was obliged to acquiesce in the t an- 
swer, without having a due sense of it’s propriety and 
force. 

In the provincial governments and high offices he made 
few changes, being disposed to admit the general recti- 
tude of Hadrian’s choice ; and, when he filled a vacancy, 
merit was his sole object of regard. He taught his officers, 
by his own example, to discharge their functions with pa- 
triotic zeal. He diminished the imposts; ordered them 
to be collected without oppressive rigor; and compensated 
the defalcation by avoiding a wanton extravagance of ex- 


1 Jul, Capitol. Vit. Antoniui Pii. 
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penditure. He administered justice with general impar- 
tiality , but not without some exceptions $ for he was too 
partial to the senatorial order, in not inflicting, upon de- 
linquents of that rank, the capital punishment to which, 
for the same offence, other citizens were doomed* To 
War he was a professed enemy : it appeared to him to de- 
serve the strong censure of the poet 2 *, being a compound 
of madness and impiety. Yet some hostilities occurred 
in his reign, in various parts of the empire. In Britain, 
A. X), the propraetor Lollius quelled a revolt of the Bri* 
gantes; recovered the territories between Ha- 
drian’s rampart and the northernmost forts of Agricoia; 
and, having erected a neW barrier from the Forth to the 
Clyde, procured for his imperial master the appellation 
of Britannicus. Commotions also arose in Germany; but 
they were transient ; and an insurrection in Dacia was 
A. D. suppressed With equal facility* Apart of Greece 
U6 - was also disturbed by the machinations of sedi- 
tious citizens. The Alani repeatedly put themselves in 
motion for war, without making any serious impression 
upon the neighbouring provinces 3 . In Egypt, some dis- 
turbances alarmed, for a short time, the well-disposed por- 
tion of the community ; and many of the Mauritanian 
A. d. tribes rose in arms against the Roman govern- 
148, ment ; but they were chastised by legionary vigor, 
and driven into the deserts near Mount Atlas 4 . 

Being convinced of the loyalty, and acquainted with 
the abilities, of the governors whom he employed, Anto- 
ninus did not leave Italy in consequence of any of these 
alarms. He remained either in the metropolis, or at no 
great distance from it, attending to the whole detail of 
government, enjoying the society of his friends, and par- 

2 Sctlcrata insnnia belli. Virg. 3 Jul. Capitol. 

4 Pausnn lib. viii — He represents these aggressors as wandering barbarians, 
removing themselves anil their families from one place to another on horse- 

back, nol like the Asiatic nomadcs) in waggons. 
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taking of theatrical amusements. He occasionally di- 
verted himself with fishing, and frequently with the chase. 
Invitations to the entertainments of private citizens he 
readily accepted; and, if his rank and character did not 
always repress the rudeness of familiarity, he bore with 
philosophic patience even disrespectful and illiberal 
remarks 5 . 

Under the sway of a prince so humane and benevolent, 
the Christians expected a respite from persecution. They 
were harassed in some provinces, however, and exposed 
by the existing laws to insult and outrage. At length the 
emperor, influenced by that masterly defence of their cha- 
racter and conduct, which an illustrious convert 6 pre- 
sented to him, interposed in their favor. He expressly 
prohibited all molestation of those objects of unjust odium, 
or the adduction of any charge against them, drawn fron^ 
their religious principles and practices 7 8 . 

So high was the reputation of this prince for wisdom, 
and such was the reverence excited by his virtue, that 
many foreign princes solicited his friendship, his advice 
and arbitration. Some German and Asiatic states con- 
sented to be governed by princes whom he recommended 
to their choice. The Parthian king, who had levied an 
army for the invasion of Armenia, relinquished his ambi- 
tious-views, as soon as he had received from Antoninus a 
letter of expostulation. These external testimonies of 
respect tended to confirm and augment the regard whicb 
was justly entertained for him by the subjects of Rome*. 

Although he was capable of governing by his own good 
sense and knowlege, he did not promulgate any important 
ordinance without the advice of able senators or judicious 
friends. He occasionally gratified the people with an ac- 


5 Jut Capitol. 

€ Justin the Martyr, who was sacrificed to pagan bigotry in the succeeding 

; jgn. 7 Euseb. Hb. iv. 

8 Aurcl, Viet, dc Moribus I nip e rat. cap, 35. — Jul. Capitol. — Eutrop. 
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count of his administration, as if he thought himself re- 
sponsible for his acts. By the rules of political equity, he 
was certainly accountable for his conduct ; but his impe- 
rial predecessors were not disposed to countenance such 
an opinion. 

Casual misfortunes furnished him with opportunities of 
evincing his patriotism and philanthropy. The damages 
occasioned by an earthquake at Rhodes, and in the Lycian 
and Carian provinces, were in a great measure compen- 
sated by his unsolicited liberality: the mischievous effects 
of an inundation of the Tiber, and of fires at Rome and 
other cities, were repaired by his bounty, as far as they 
could be remedied by pecuniary grants; and a dreadful 
famine in the metropolis called forth his most anxious at- 
tention to the means of supplying the urgent wants of 
the citizens 9 . 

He also exercised his liberality, where it was less requi- 
site, in spectacles and games; and, in particular, he cele- 
D, brated with great pomp the completion of nine 
centuries from the foundation of Rome 10 . On 
this occasion, he probably traced in his mind the progress 
of the Roman state from an humble origin to a wonderful 
extent of power and supremacy; reflected on the changes 
which it had undergone in point of government; admired 
the illustrious characters which had dignified it’s annals; 
lamented the occasional predominance of vicious men, 
and even of monsters in the human form ; and hoped that 
his successors, with greater abilities than he could pre- 
tend to possess, would emulate his earnest desire of pro- 
moting the welfare and happiness of the people. 

Never, in the whole series of Roman history, did the 
citizens and provincials enjoy a greater degree pf public 
prosperity, or of private comfort, than in the reign of this 
excellent prince He was equal in true wisdom to the 


9 Jul. Capitol* 


10 Viet, dc C'aesanbus, cap. 15» 
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most enlightened of his predecessors, whether republican, 
or imperial rulers : his humanity was superior to the 
boasted moderation of Titus ; and.his patriotism was not 
debased by the alloy of self-interest. We cannot, there- 
fore, be surprised at the universal regret which March 7, 
his death excited. A fever seised him in the l6u 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and soon put an end to his 
life. The senate, with cordial unanimity, voted to him the 
honors of a god; and, if such profaneness could in any 
instance be excused or palliated, it would seem rather ve- 
nial than highly reprehensible in the exterior deification 
of a prince whose disposition imitated divine justice, rec- 
titude, and benevolence. 

Marcus Annius, who, at the ceremony of his adoption, 
received the designation of Aurelius, assumed the re- 
spected name of Antoninus when he succeeded to the im- 
perial dignity 11 . Although the undivided sovereignty 
was assigned to him by the senate, he granted an equal 
participation of power to Lucius Verus, whom the late 
emperor had at the same time adopted, but whom, for his 
luxurious and dissolute propensities, he had subsequently 
discountenanced. Marcus, for some years, did not lose 
any part of his real authority by this ostensible transfer; 
for his will was a law to his colleague 1 *. 

Foreign affairs wore a gloomy aspect when these princes 
began to reign. The Parthians, no longer repressed by 
the awe which the elder Antoninus had inspired, resolved 
to take arms against the Romans. The Catti harassed 
the provincial territories in Germany with furious incur- 
sions; and South-Britain was exposed to great danger 
from the fierce hostilities of the Caledonians. Verus un- 
dertook the task of chastising the Asiatic enemy. The 

a 1 As he was called Verus from one of his relatives, Hadrian complimented 
him for his high sense of honor and truth by saying that he ought to bo styled 
Veri&stmus, 

12 Jui. Capitol. Vit. Antonini Philosophi et Veri. 
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governor of Cappadocia had been induced by the disor- 
ders of Armenia to lead an army into that country ; and, 
being encountered by a Parthian host, he was defeated 
and slain: but the Romans found an opportunity of aven- 
ging this loss and disgrace. 

Verus was not quick or alert in any pursuit but that of 
pleasure. By delaying his military operations, he suffered 
Vologeses to ravage Syria; and, while he indulged him- 
self in every kind of amusement, and in the most shame- 
ful lewdness and debauchery, he transferred to his officers 
the conduct of the war. Considerable advantages were 
obtained in four campaigns. The Parthians suffered se- 
verely in several obstinate conflicts : Armenia was rescued 
from their grasp, and again subjected to Roman influence : 
the greater partof Mesopotamia was conquered : Ctesiphon 
and Babylon were taken : Seleucia was deprived of it’s 
population by the ferocity of Avidius Cassius, and reduced 

A. D. to a ruinous state ; and Vologeses was humbled 
165 * into forbearance, if not into submission. For 
these exploits, the two emperors received the honors of a 
triumph; and, at the same time, both were publicly styled 
fathers of their country* 3 . 

In Germany and in Britain, the enemies of Rome were 
also chastised. Victorinus was the commander by whose 
vigor the Catti were harassed and repelled : but he could 
not accomplish their subjugation. Calpurnius Agricola 
acted as governor of South-Britain, and was so successful 
in his engagements with the Caledonians, that they were 
over-awed into peace during the remainder of this reign. 

The aggressive hostilities of the Marcomanni at length 
drew the imperial philosopher into the field. Those bar- 


i;5 Capitol. Vit. Anton. Philos, el Vcri. — Xiphil. Hist. — The return of Cas- 
sius from his campaign near the Tigris was attended with the loss of the ma- 
jority of hit; army, from famine and disease ; and the negligence of the same 
commander 1 muled Italy and other provinces with a pestilential disease, which 
Ids toMicrh carried from Seleucia into Syritt, whence the; v impovli'dh into 
I. ui ope on their return with Veins. 
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barians, while the legionaries were employed in the Asiatic 
war, formed a grand confederacy of German and Sarma- 
tian tribes; but the influence and address of the provin- 
cial governors warded off the storm, until the Parthians 
were pacified and quieted. The consideration of that 
leisure which the Romans derived from their success in 
the East, did not so diminish the confidence of the Mar- 
comanni, as to prevent the war which they had long medi- 
tated. Their incursions assumed so serious an a. D. 
aspect, that Marcus thought it his duty to act as a 360 '* 
warrior in defence of the empire. As Ver us, after the Par- 
thian war, had Exercised a greater degree of independent 
authority than he had before ventured to assume, it was ap- 
prehended that he would refuse to accompany his colleague 
in the expedition against the confederates : but he yielded 
to the declared wish of the senior emperor; and, after a 
series of sacrifices and pious ceremonies, of which Marcus 
was zealously observant, both princes commenced their 
military journey. Their advance intimidated the barba- 
rians into a retreat ; and the chief instigators of the war 
were put to death by the fury of their countrymen, but 
not before (as it should seem from the confused narrative 
of an ancient writer) a battle had been risqued, in which 
the Romans, notwithstanding a considerable loss, obtained 
the victory 14 . The Quadihad entered into a league with 
the Marcomanni; but they were now induced to revoke 
their assent; and, having been deprived of their king by 
the stroke of death, they declared that they would not fix 
upon a successor without the concurrence of the two 
sovereigns of Rome. Other marks of respect gratified the 
conjunct princes ; and a temporary calm ensued. 

The renewal of the war, by the barbarians, furnished 
the Romans with another opportunity of triumph- ^ 
nig over a combined host. Before the next cam*- A69, 


14 Capitol, ViU Antonini Philos. 
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paign was opened, Verus exhibited alarming symptoms 
of indisposition, while he was hastening from Aqnileia 
A. d. with Marcus to avoid the plague. He was con- 
17a ducted to Altinum, where he remained for seve- 
ral days speechless, apparently from the effect of apo- 
plexy 1S , and expired at the age of forty-two years. It was 
supposed that he had been poisoned by the secret order of 
his colleague, whose life was endangered by his machina- 
tions 16 ; or by the direction of the empress Faustina, who 
resented his disclosure of his criminal connexion with her 
to her daughter Lucilia. The latter princess, who was the 
wife of the deceased voluptuary, was also suspected of 
having given him a deleterious potion, being jealous of 
his superior regard and affection for his sister Fabia 17 . 
That rumor which affected the honor and humanity of 
Marcus, was probably false ; and the other reports, per- 
haps, were equally unfounded. 

Although the defunct prince was far from being entitled 
by his character to divine honors, Marcus requested the 
senate to deify him, as that species of profanation had be- 
come the established practice of the Romans. He then 
resumed his military operations with undiminished spirit, 
but not always with the desired success ; for he lost a consi- 
derable detachment under Vindex, and, on another occa- 
sion, his troops were routed with great loss. To recruit 
the army, which had been miserably thinned both by pes- 
tilence and war, he enlisted slaves, gladiators, and rob- 
bers, and hired a multitude of Germans to assist in the 
chastisement of their turbulent countrymen ; and, to de- 
fray the charges of these levies, he sold many pictures and 
statues, golden cups and vases, jewels, rich apparel, and 
other valuable articles which his palace contained 18 . 

We have scarcely any account of the operations of this 
war; and so confused are the incidental hints which relate 

15 Eutrop. lib. viii. 16 Xipliil. Hist. 

17 .Tul. Capitol. Vit. Veri. 18 JuJ. Capitol. Vit. Antonini Philos. 
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to it, that it is not altogether safe to hazard a positive 
assertion upon the subject. The enemy, who had ad- 
vanced to the borders of Italy, received such a check as 
occasioned a precipitate retreat toward the Danube. The 
emperor continued to harass the barbarians ; and, in the 
mean time, Cassius, who had distinguished himself against 
the .Parthians, quelled an insurrection of the Egyptian 
peasants, who, being joined by many inhabitants of the 
towns, had ventured to attack the legionaries, and had 
even prevailed in the field Is> . 

In the progress of the German war, the Roman Ab d. 
troops, having invaded the territory of the Quadi, 174 * 
were greatly endangered. They had repelled, but not 
routed, their adversaries, who artfully drew them into a 
sterile and mountainous district, and subjected them to a 
close blockade. During this confinement, so severe were 
the sufferings of the soldiers from heat and from thirst, 
that their despair rose almost to phrensy. Marcus tried 
all the efficacy of persuasion, to produce in their minds 
that tranquil patience which he had imbibed from the 
philosophy of the Stoics : but he could not effectually 
compose their agitated spirits. The appearance of con- 
gregated clouds suddenly revived their hopes. Rain co- 
piously fell, which they joyfully received in their mouths 
and their helmets. This was considered by some of the 
pagans as the produce of magic ; and, by others, as a con- 
cession of the Gods to the prayers of the devout emperor ; 
while the Christians attributed it to the supplications of 
the more pious votaries of Jesus, who composed one of 
the legions that served in this campaign" 0 . Being now 
attacked by the Quadi, the Romans fought with such ala- 
crity and vigor, that they rescued themselves from block- 
ade, and secured the victory 21 . It is affirmed (but it does 

19 XiphiJ. Hist. £0 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Jib. v. oap. 5. 

21 Xiphil. Hist — The same writer speaks of a battle, which occurred in a 
preceding campaign with the Jazvges, a Saniiatian people. It is unnoticed by 
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not clearly appear) that the emperor ascribed the provi- 
dential relief to the prayers of his Christian subjects. 
However that may be, it is allowed that he thenceforward 
relaxed the rigors of persecution ; for even this prince, 
although a modern historian of high fame represents him 
as “just and beneficent to all mankind had long harass* 
ed the Christians, and sacrificed many of them at the 
shrine of bigotry. 

A* T>. By the efficacy of another campaign, Marcus 

ir5 ’ humbled the Quadiinto a restoration of captives 
and an application for peace. They promised to abandon 
all those villages and stations which were not above six 
miles from the Danube ; but they soon testified an unwill- 
ingness to execute this engagement, and entered into a 
new league with the Marcomaoni and the Jazyges. These 
confederates attacked the Romans with an eagerness and 
impetuosity which seemed to promise success : yet they' 
could not with all their efforts, and even with a great su- 
periority of number, triumph over the disciplined vigor 
of the legionaries, by whom they were so severely harass- 
ed, that they sued for peace, which the emperor granted 
upon terms restrictive of their boundaries.. 

This pacification was accelerated by the necessity of 
opposing e revolt in Syria. Cassius, whose military ser- 
vices bad been rewarded with the government of that pro- 
vince, was tempted by strong ambition to aim at the im- 
perial dignity. In the reign of Antoninus Pins, be had 
earnestly sought an opportunity of revolting, but did not 
then flatter hinaself with a prospect of success. When he 
served in the eastern war, he was suspected by Veres of 
the same traitorous purpose ; and Marcus was advised to 
take seasonable precautions against the eventual attempt. 


Capilolinus, whose omission, however, docs not detract from it’s credibility. 
It took place upon the frozen Danube. Great confusion arose from the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining a firm footing ; and the confiict resembled a wuestimg- 
niaiph, in which the dexterity and address of the Romans uLliuisutely presailed. 
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The notice was received with all the coolness of philoso- 
phic indifference ; and Cassius was still employed in the 
service of the state, and was even furnished with addi- 
tional means for the execution of his purpose. Trusting to 
a continuance of the hostile efforts of the Germans and 
Sarmatians, he assumed the purple at Antioch ; and, as he 
had artfully propagated a report of the death of Marcus, 
his authority was readily acknowleged in the Sj^rian and 
Egyptian provinces 22 . 

The emperor, without passion or animosity, informed 
his troops of the rebellion, and complained of the ingrati- 
tude of a general whom he had highly favored. They 
promised to oppose the rebels with zeal ; and the senate, 
declaring Cassius an enemy of the state, called upon the 
citizens and provincials to support their lawful sovereign. 
The contest was short ; for, while Marcus was preparing 
for a personal expedition against his aspiring adversary, 
who pretended to justify his usurpation by alleging that a 
philosopher was not fit to govern, and that the prevalence 
of abuses and grievances, in every public department, re- 
quired the vigilant eye of a disciplinarian and the strong 
band of a reformer, intelligence arrived of the death of 
the rebel commander. 

All the endeavours of Cassius to draw the leading men 
of Greece into his schemes were unsuccessful : he had no 
influence in Italy ; and, in the East, his interest so rapidly 
declined, that his ruin seemed inevitable. A oenturion 
found an opportunity of attacking him, and wounded him 
in the neck ; and an inferior officer, joining in the assault, 
completed the work of death 13 . His head was sent to 
Italy, as a proof of the extinction of the revolt. His son 
was also put to death, but not by the command of the em- 
peror, who load expressed his wish that no person of dis- 
tinction, or of senatorial rank, should be capitally punished 


22 V ulcat. Vlu Avidii Cawii, 


*3 Hist 
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on this occasion ; a declaration which did not entitfe him 
to the praise of impartiality, Calvisius, governor of 
Egypt, was merely banished for having abetted the trea- 
son of Cassius; while several centurions, who were not 
more guilty than that exalted delinquent, were condemned 
to death'by the senate, and not pardoned by Marcus 4 *. 

For the complete re-establishment of his authority in 
the East, the emperor continued that progress which the 
intelligence of the usurper’s ruin had interrupted. When 
he was passing through Cilicia, the joy of his success was 
allayed by the death of Faustina, for whom, notwithstand- 
ing that profligacy which marked her character, he seems 
to have cherished a warm affection. He endowed a female 
society under her name, and ordered divine honors to be 
paid to her memory. He supplied her place, not with an- 
other wife, but with the daughter of ah officer of Faus- 
tina’s household, to whom he refused to give, over his 
children, the authority of a step-mother* 5 . Yet, as he had 
the power of checking any undue interference of that 
kind, and had sufficient discernment to make a good ma- 
trimonial choice, his preference of a concubine to a wife 
may excite the surprise of the admirers of his philosophic 
morality. 

As the citizens of Antioch had been the principal abet- 
A ^ tors of the late revolt, he commanded a disconti- 
176 ‘* nuance of their public assemblies, and of those 
exhibitions and spectacles from which they derived great 
pleasure ; but he soon revoked this offensive edict. The 
people of Alexandria were still more readily pardoned ; 
and he not only acted among them the part of a gracious 
sovereign, but condescended to take the professorial chair, 
and to become a moral instructor of his subjects. 

After his return to Europe, he resided for some time at 
Athens, enjoying the conversation of philosophers, receiv- 

24 Vulcat. Vit. Cassii. — According to Xiphilin, he pul none of the rebels to 
death, either of high or of low rank. 25 Capitol. Vit. Anton. Philos. 
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ing and communicating the lessons of wisdom. That this 
city might be enabled to maintain it’s literary and scien- 
tific reputation, he established professorships in ever y, 
branch of instruction, assigning ample and permanent sa- 
laries for that useful purpose a6 . 

When he re-appeared in the seat of empire, he was re- 
ceived by the citizens with every mark of joy, and with 
unequivocal testimonies of respect. When he had en- 
tered the city in triumphal procession with his son Corn- 
modus, he gratified the soldiers and the people with pecu- 
niary presents ; and, imitating the liberality of Hadrian, 
he relinquished all claim for arrears due to the treasury. 
At the same time, he corrected various abuses, and testi- 
fied his humanity in reducing the gladiatorial combats to 
mere trials of skill with harmless weapons. 

Being now in the decline of life, and having alway$ 
been disinclined to war, he hoped to pass the remains of 
his life in perfect peace : but the warlike propensities of 
the Germans and Sarmatians again disturbed his tranquil- 
lity. They fiercely rushed into the provincial A jy 
territories, defying the whole power of Rome. 17U 
Marcus, finding war unavoidable, as no treaties could bind 
his barbarian adversaries, entered the temple of Bellona, 
and, in compliance with an ancient custom, threw an en- 
sanguined javelin with all his force, as a token of deter- 
mined hostility. The citizens, flocking to the palace, de- 
sired that he would not leave them without such moral and 
prudential precepts as might beneficially influence their 
conduct during his absence, and in the event of his death. 
Pleased at this tribute to his understanding and his attain- 
ments, he readily acceded to the request, and, for three 
days, gave a variety of instructions, with philosophic gra- 
vity and impressive force, to all who were inclined to hear 
him. 


Vo l. III. 
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A. D. The barbarians did not decline a general en- 

1/9 ‘ gagement: but they suffered so severely in the 
conflict, that their leaders had no very strong inclination 
to renew the trial of courage and skill, while the legions 
were under the conduct of able commanders. Some less 
important actions followed, which were also favorable to 
the Romans ; whose joy, however, was damped by the in- 
disposition of their beloved prince. His constitution had 
been impaired by the fatigues of war ; and all the care 
of his physicians could not restore him to health and vigor. 
When he despaired of recovery, he summoned his rela- 
tives and friends into his chamber; and, expressing his 
apprehensions of the pernicious influence which unre- 
strained power might have over the mind of his son, con- 
jured them to supply, with their sage advice, the youth’s 
deficiency of experience, and remind him of his duty, 
both as a citizen and a sovereign. After this effort, the 
March 17, weakness of his frame returned ; and he died in 

l8 °* the evening of the following day, at the age of 
fifty-eight years % 

This prince did not manifest either patriotism or phil- 
anthropy in bequeathing his profligate son as a legacy to 
the Roman world. The base, vicious, and cruel disposi- 
tion of Commodus, could not have escaped the penetration 
of the father; and, as the imperial dignity was more elect- 
ive than hereditary, he might have assigned the succes- 
sion to his son-in-law Pompeianus, or to some other re- 
spectable and distinguished senator. For this instance of 
paternal partiality, and of disregard to the public welfare, 
his memory may be justly censured; and his persecution 
of the Christians may also be severely reprobated. Yet, 
if we consider his general conduct, he was one of the best 
princes that ever reigned at Rome. 

27 Xiphilin adduces the authority of Dio for an atrocious act of wickedness 
on the part of Coinmodus j at whose instigation (he says) the physicians took 
an opportunity of shortening his father's life. But Herodian and Capitolinus 
may he more safely followed on this occasion. 
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The talents which he had received from nature were im- 
proved by an extensive acquaintance with the learning of 
the times. He studied philology under the most cele- 
brated grammarians and rhetoricians of Rome and Greece. 
He also cultivated the art of reasoning, so as to enable 
himself to detect the fallacies of sophistry. The ac- 
curacy of his mental perception was still farther invigo- 
rated by the study of geometry. He acquired a compe- 
tent knowlege of law ; became an early proficient in poli- 
tics, and was profoundly conversant in the religious system 
of his country. But philosophy, considered as a moral 
guide and as the source of wisdom and virtue, occupied 
the greatest share of his time and attention. After a strict 
examination of the opinions of every eminent sect, he 
gave his testimony in favor of those which Zeno had pro- 
mulgated, and retained, to the hour of his death, his at- 
tachment to Stoicism. To Junius Rusticus, by whom he 
had been assisted in exploring and developing all the pro- 
fundities of this system, and whose sense and judgement 
rendered him in other respects an able adviser, he thought 
himself so highly indebted, that he treated him with pe- 
culiar homage and reverence. To all his instructors, in- 
deed, he was exceedingly grateful and remarkably kind ; 
for he properly regarded the communicators of knowlege 
as his best friends. 

In his administration, he was almost invariably guided 
by a sense of humanity and by principles of justice. He 
knew that his power was absolute : yet he exercised it 
with as much caution as if he had been under the strict 
control of law. He might have treated the senate and 
people as slaves : yet he suffered them to enjoy the bless- 
ings of freedom. His government seemed rather to be a 
revival of the best times of the republic (with less op- 
pression) than an image of that despotism with which the 
head of the empire was supposed to be invested. 

S 2 
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LETTER XIII. 

History of the Roman EMPiiiEyfrom the Elevation ofC ommodus 
to that of Septimius Severus. 

COMMODUS might have found, in the contemplation of 
his father's government, a good model for his own conduct: 
but he despised all models of propriety, and consulted only 
his own caprice. Only a nation habituated to submission 
and servitude could have endured his sway beyond the year 
or the month of his accession to the supremacy. It has 
been maintained 1 , that he was not naturally cruel or de- 
praved : but it may more reasonably be asserted, that no 
man could have proceeded to such a height of flagitious 
enormity, if he had not been innately savage and vicious. 

For a short time, he attended to the advice of his fa- 
ther’s friends : but their wisdom did not agree with his 
frivolity, or their virtue with his depravity. Their in- 
fluence was occasionally shaken by the suggestions of 
courtly parasites, who had insinuated themselves into the 
good graces of the young emperor. They advised him to 
hasten to Rome from the fatigues of military service, and 
revel in all the pleasures which his high station would af- 
ford him. He was willing to take the hint, but was 
ashamed to run away from the camp like a coward ; par- 
ticularly after his brother-in-law Pompeianus had expos- 
tulated with him on the disgrace of such a precipitate re- 
treat. The sense of shame, however, at length yielded 
to the exhortations of his dissolute companions ; and, bav- 
ing given directions to his chief officers to keep the ene- 
my in check, he announced his intention of departure. 
His generals attacked the barbarians without delay, and 


1 By Dio and Herodian, and also by Gibbon. 
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obtained some advantages in the field ; and these, ex* 
ploits, aided by the distribution of money among their 
chieftains, soon led to a pacification 4 . 

No reception could be more flattering than that with 
which the Romans honored Commodus, on his re-appear- 
ance in their metropolis. They could scarcely be said to 
treat him as a mere prince : they seemed almost to adore 
him as a God. The brutal treatment, therefore, which 
they afterward received from him, and the horrible cruel- 
ties which he wantonly committed, strikingly evinced 
his baseness and ingratitude. He might have reigned in 
the hearts of bis people : but he had no wish to enjoy the 
high gratification of general regard and esteem, and re- 
solved to govern by the propagation of terror and dismay. 

In the first three years of his reign, no incidents of a 
memorable nature occurred in the department of internal 
policy : but some warlike transactions took place, be- 
side those which preceded the late peace with the Ger- 
mans. The imperial officers were successful in some con- 
flicts beyond the limits of Dacia; and, in Britain, the Ca- 
ledonians, who had invaded the provincial territories, and 
destroyed a Roman detachment, were severely chastised 
by Marcellus. 

Dismissing his prudent and respectable ministers, the 
emperor disgraced the fourth year of his government by 
the admission of Perennis and other unprincipled 
men into his cabinet. To that officer he not 183 * 
only gave the command of the praetorian cohorts, but con- 
signed to him the chief management of political affairs. 
For such a task the praefect was not sufficiently qualified 
by wisdom, moderation, or integrity ; and his government, 
which was rapacious and cruel, served only to entail 
odium upon his ill-judging patron. Lucilla, observing the 
progress of disgust and disaffection among the patricians. 


t Herod, lib. Leap, 6. 
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and piqued at the superiority of her brother’s wife, against 
whom she entertained a personal animosity, conspired 
with many senators and other mal -contents against the 
life of Cammodus. Her lover Quadratus, an opulent 
patrician, entered into the combination ; and Quintianus, 
who was also a youth of distinction, undertook the task of 
assaulting the emperor’s sacred person. In a narrow ave- 
nue to the amphitheatre, this conspirator met Commo- 
dus, and, holding up a dagger, exclaimed, “ This is a pre- 
sent from the senate !” He was seised before he could 
make use of the weapon, and killed by some of the 
prince’s military attendants. A strict inquiry was imme- 
diately instituted by Perennis; and not only those who were 
concerned in the conspiracy, but many who were suspect- 
ed without sufficient cause, were put to death. Lucilla 
was banished to Capreas; but she did not linger in a state 
of exile, being soon subjected to the fate of her accom- 
plices 3 . The lady whose exalted rank had excited her 
envy, did not escape the emperor’s vengeance ; for we 
find that he, about this time, accused his wife Crispina 
of adultery, and ordered her to be capitally punished 4 . 

Sometimes at the instigation of Perennis, but more fre- 
quently from the impulse of his own cruel disposition, 
Commodus doomed to death a multitude of his subjects* 
As it was supposed that Anterus, a freed-man, prompted 
his patron to some of these murders, several officers of 
the guard privately assassinated him, to the great regret 
of Commodus, who put Paternus and his friends to death 
for this act of treacherous violence 5 . 

Many whole families were extirpated by the blood- 
thirsty rage of this prince. To deplore the fate of a vic- 
tim, was deemed an insult to the court; and the relatives 
of the sufferer were hurried to the tomb. Two brothers 
of the Quiutilian family, whose learning and talents had 

3 Herod, lib. 1. cap. 8. 4 Xiplijl, Hist, 

ft Lamprid. Vit, Commodi. 
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recommended them to the favor of the late emperor, were 
sacrificed to the jealousy of his son ; and the disappear- 
ance of Sextus, the son of one of those innocent victims, 
led to the destruction of the rest of his kindred, who were 
suspected of having aided his escape. 

While Perennis continued to direct the administration, 
his influence was endangered by a serious charge which 
was unexpectedly adduced against him in the ^ j). 
midst of the public games. A stranger, habited as t86 * 
a philosopher, accosted the emperor, and warned him of 
the danger to which he was exposed from the ambition of 
the minister, who, in concert with his two sons, aimed at 
the acquisition of the sovereignty. Perennis, enraged at 
the disclosure of his views (for it appears that he enter- 
tained such a scheme), ordered the rash informer to be 
consigned to the flames : and Commodus, confounded and 
undetermined, suffered his aspiring counsellor to remain 
in office. Not long afterward, a small party of soldiers, 
from Illyria, presented to the prince some money, coined 
in the name of the elder son of Perennis, as a proof of 
the dangerous ambition of that family 6 ; or (if we may 
adopt another account) 1500 men, sent to Rome by the of- 
ficers of the legions then serving in Britain, complained of 
the minister’s arbitrary conduct toward that army, and 
also imputed to him a project of imperial usurpation 7 . 
Not being aware of this application, Perennis did not 
stand upon his guard, or endeavour to escape ; and some 
emissaries, entering his house at night, easily put an end 
to his life. His sons were also sacrificed to the venge- 
ance of the emperor, who did not even spare the mini- 
ster’s wife and sister. 

The praetorian prefecture was for some time divided, 
as it seemed hazardous to give to one officer a post which 
combined such a degree of power and influence: but, 


6 Herod, lib, i, cap. 9. 


7 Xiphtl. Hist, 
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when Oleander, a Phrygian freed-man, had acquired by 
servility the favor of Commodus, he was gratified with the 
sole enjoyment of that high command, and also acted as 
prime minister. He disgraced the senate by introducing 
into that assembly low-born adventurers and unworthy 
purchasers of the honor ; sold employments of every 
kind, arbitrarily influenced the courts of judicature, and 
sported with the lives and property of the citizens 8 . 

During his administration, the ambition of a military 
ruffian threw several provinces into a state of disorder, 
and greatly alarmed the imperial court. Maternus, ob- 
A. d. serving the prevalence of unlicensed retreat from 
nT - the camp, followed the irregular example ; and, 
having assembled a body of deserters, drew to his 
standard a multitude of indigent and profligate adven- 
turers, With this force he levied contributions in the 
Gallic towns, and diffused terror over the country. Aug- 
menting his army by the release of prisoners, he extended 
his views to Spain ; and that province was harassed with 
similar violence. Not content with military power, he 
aimed at the imperial dignity ; and, avoiding the troops 
that were sent against him, he entered Italy with a select 
party, in quest of an opportunity of assassinating Commo- 
dus. Such an occasion, he hoped, might offer itself at 
the festival of Cybele, when it was customary to personate 
various characters, and indulge in licentious sport and 
disorderly diversion. He and his associates arrived safely 
at Rome, and intended, in the habit of praetorian soldiers, 
to introduce themselves amidst the guard: but, before 
the commencement of the celebrity, the scheme of ty- 
rannicide was baffled by the repugnance of some of the 
party to the advancement of an insurgent leader, who had 
no legitimate claim to that sovereignty which the medi- 
tated act of violence would vacate. Being unexpectedly 


8 XiphiL — LampruU 
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betrayed by these comrades, Maternus was seised and put 
to death ; and many of his accomplices suffered the same 
fate. The legionaries who had marched to different quar- 
ters to suppress the insurrection, soon dispersed the au- 
dacious depredators 9 . 

The terror which was produced by this insurrective 
conspiracy, long agitated and appalled the emperor, while 
it did not diminish his cruelty. He less frequently exposed 
his person to the public eye ; and he kept a more nu- 
merous guard in constant attendance. He left to his mi- 
nisters all exterior acts of power, and chiefly passed his 
time at a villa, that he might avoid the dreaded turbulence 
of the city. He had another reason for. retiring into the 
country. A pestilence had commenced it’s ravages; and 
it was, as usual, much more prevalent in Rome and the 
large provincial towns, than in the rural districts. This 
horrible calamity was soon accompanied with a severe 
famine, which, if not produced, was alarmingly ^ jy m 
aggravated, by the arts of Oleander, who, with the 188 * 
great wealth which he had iniquitously procured, pur- 
chased all the corn that his agents could find, and with- 
held it from immediate use, intending to distribute it in 
the sequel among the troops and the people, in the hope 
of obtaining their favor and support, if he should be 
tempted by the flow of prosperity to follow the ambitious 
example of Maternus 10 . With the same ultimate view of 
self-interest, he had opened spacious baths for the grati- 
fication of the citizens, and appropriated new buildings 
for public sports ; while, to delude his master, and obviate 
that suspicion which might hurl him in a moment from his 
unmerited elevation, he made liberal pecuniary presents 

9 Herod, lib, i. cap. 10. 

10 For this assertion we hare the authority of Herodian ; but Xiphilin af- 
firms, that Papirius, the. chief regulator of the supply of provisions, studiously 
limited the allowance, with n view of exciting general odium against the mi- 
nister, to whom, he thought, the people would readily impute the dangerous 
evil. 
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to the prince and his voluptuary companions. These arts, 
however, did not avert the ruin which his villany deserved. 
The clamors against him were ioud, and the execrations 
bitter and acrimonious : yet he continued to pillage the 
rich, and shed the blood of the most meritorious subjects 
in the empire. 

A. j). Losing all patience, the multitude at length 

189 * rose, and tumultuously demanded the exemplary 
punishment of the vile oppressor of the nation. When 
the unarmed throng approached the suburban viha in 
which the emperor then resided, Oleander seut out a 
body of horse to attack his bold adversaries ; and some 
slaughter ensued. The cavalry, pursuing the rioters, 
reached the city, and renewed the carnage with savage 
fury : but, being harassed with volleys of stones and tiles 
from the roofs, and also assaulted by some mal-content 
cohorts, they fled in dismay. From a dread of the mini- 
ster’s vengeance, no person, for a considerable time, would 
venture to inform Commodus of this commotion ; and, 
indeed, his doors were closed against intrusion : but at 
length his sister Fadilla, procuring access b} f he privilege 
of consanguinity, broke out into bitter iameutc.r‘ ms, and 
disclosed to him the full extent of his danger. He did 
not hesitate for a moment with regard to the course which 
be should pursue. He summoned Oleander into his pre- 
sence 5 ordered his head to be stricken off, and exhibited 
as a pleasing spectacle to the people ; and thus put an 
end to the tumult. It did not, however, entirely subside 
before the populace had murdered the minister’s two 
sons, and some of his principal friends 11 . 

Commodus now so far resumed his courage and confi- 
dence, as to return to Rome, and to appear frequently in 
public: but the presence of such a prince could not glad- 
den the hearts of his people. His conduct diffused ter- 


11 Herod, lib. i, cap. 12, 13.— XipbiL 
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ror through the city ; and his subsequent government 
rendered him, still more decidedly, an object of execra- 
tion. His cruelties were wanton and unprovoked ; and 
the same barbarous spirit attended even his diversions. 
If he had only destroyed wild beasts in his rage for sport, 
the public would have applauded his extraordinary dex- 
terity and his unerring aim, without complaining of his 
sanguinary propensities; but, in his combats with gladia- 
tors 12 , he killed many of those who, while they ostensibly 
fought with him, did not dare to give him even the 
slightest wound; and, when they fought without killing 
their adversaries of the same ignoble profession, he fre- 
quently compelled them to render the contest fatal. If 
any of the spectators, eagerly pushing forward, received a 
mortal wound on these occasions, he was still more highly 
gratified. The senators, whom he ordered to attend those 
exhibitions of murderous skill, viewed them with fear and 
trembling ; for, if they did not seem pleased with the hor- 
rible sport in which he madly indulged, and did not loudly 
express, with numerous repetitions of praise, their high 
opinion of his wonderful skill, their lives were in serious 
danger. 

The successors of Cleander in the praetorian command 
were Julianus and Regillus, who could not expect long to 
enjoy that authority which rested on the caprice of a despot. 
Commodusput them to death in a fit of jealousy, in an 
emotion of anger, or from a sudden desire of manifesting 
uncontrolled power. Many other 'unfortunate men were 
doomed to the same fate, without the least in- ^ 
quiry into their pretended delinquency. Fuscus, 19 °- 
Torquatus, and four other citizens, who had borne the 
consular insignia , were companions in death, being at the 


12 He was so vain of his gladiatorial skill and prowess, that, upon a co- 
lossal statue erected in honor of the sun, he substituted his own sculptured 
liead for that which belonged to the figure, and inscribed on the base these 
words, — “ the Conqueror of a thousand Gladiators/’ — Herodian . 
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same moment dismissed from the joys of life, with their 
relatives and friends 13 . 

The abominable tyranny of this prince was more par- 
ticularly reprobated by the people, when a dreadful fire had 
consumed the spacious and magnificent temple of Peace, 

A. D. which was used as a bank and a store-house, and 
191 ‘ had also destroyed a considerable part of the 
city. This disaster was attributed to the displeasure of 
the Gods, who, it was supposed, could not behold, without 
extreme indignation, the emperor’s atrocious wickedness 
and villany. He was now viewed, with less favorable eyes, 
even by the vulgar admirers of his sports and exhi- 
bitions. 

While he flattered himself with the idea of having se- 
cured his throne by impressing general sensations of fear, 
he exposed himself to the greatest danger by the terror 
Which he inspired. On the approach of the festival of 
Janus, he amused his weak mind with deliberating upon 
the particular mode in which he should publicly appear. 
The resolution which he adopted was indecorous and dis- 
graceful. He declared that he would march out of the 
school of gladiators, armed but unclothed, and attended 
only by individuals of that description. Marcia, the con- 
cubine for whom he professed the greatest regard, re- 
monstrated against this strange absurdity, this senseless 
degradation, and hinted at the danger of trusting his life 
in the hands of such men. His determination remained 
unshaken by her hints, or by the tears with which they 
were enforced ; and, sending for the prefect Lijetus and 
his chamberlain Electus, he ordered them to prepare a 
bed for him among the gladiators, that he might be ready 
to accompany them early in the morning to the scene of 
sport. Their respectful expostulations, and their humble 
entreaties, only excited his anger. He retired to the 


13 Xiplul. Hist. 
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chamber in which he usually reposed at noon, and in- 
serted in a pocket-book the names of senators and other 
citizens whom he intended to destroy before the next 
day. This book, being left in his room when he went to 
the bath, was taken up by a favorite page, in whose hand 
it was found by Marcia ; and the sight of her own name 
at the head of the list filled her with extreme horror. The 
praefect and chamberlain, being also marked out for death, 
concurred with her in the necessity of self-preservation ; 
and it was resolved that poison should be immediately 
given to the murderous prince. On his return from the 
bath, a cup of wine, impregnated with some dele- Dec. 31. 
terious ingredient, was presented to him by Mar- 
cia. He drank with unsuspecting eagerness ; and, feel- 
ing himself drowsy, yielded to the influence of sleep. 
Soon awaking, he vomited so copiously, that the poison 
seemed likely to lose it's effect. Dreading his recovery, 
the three conspirators sent a robust youth into his cham- 
ber, to strangle him I4 . 

Thus perished the degenerate son of an estimable 
prince. Instead of emulating the character and conduct 
of his philosophic father, Commodus showed himself a 
base and detestable imitator of the vices and barbarity of 
Nero : his fate, therefore, was by no means unmerited. It 
was reported by those who had rescued Rome from his 
tyranny, that he died of an apoplexy ; and, while various 
opinions respecting his fate were entertained by the pub- 
lic, the conspirators anxiously deliberated upon the choice 
of a successor. 

Helvius Pertinax was distinguished by capacity, cou- 
rage, and fortitude. He had risen from a low station to the 
highest dignities in the state ; had presided over provihce s 
with ability and reputation; and, at the time of the em- 
peror’s death, acted as governor of Rome. One writer * s 


14) Herod, lib. i, — Xiphll. — Lump rid. 
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accuses him of being privy to the conspiracy ; but it ap- 
pears, upon better authority 16 , that he had not the least 
previous knowlege of it. Laetus and Electus went to his 
house in the night, and roused him from sleep. Thinking 
that they had been ordered to take away his life* he coolly 
said, “ This is what I have long expected, being almost 
“ the only survivor of the friends of Marcus, and, in that 
“ respect, obnoxious to his son.” — “We seek not your 
“ death (replied the prsefect) ; but offer you both safety 
<c and sovereignty. We have anticipated the sanguinary 
aims of the tyrant, by inflicting upon him that punish- 
“ ment which he deserved.” — Pertinax still doubted ; 
but, when Electus had shown him the threatening scroll, 
and assured him of the true state of affairs, he embraced 
the offered dignity; and messengers were sent to the 
camp, to persuade the soldiery to acquiescence. Appre- 
hending that the troops, indulged by the late prince in 
licentiousness, might not be disposed to accept, for their 
sovereign, a commander who had been accustomed to en- 
force discipline, a great number of citizens hastened to 
the camp to overcome whatever reluctance might be 
evinced. A recommendatory speech from Lfetus did not 
remove the repugnance of the troops: but, being unarmed 
at the time of a festival, they suffered themselves to be 
influenced by the people, and followed their example in 
saluting Pertinax as emperor. 

Not considering this election as altogether legitimate, 
A 0 . Pertinax waited for the sanction of the senate. 
193. The conscript fathers met as soon as day ap- 
peared, and unanimously acknowleged him as emperor; 
and, at the same meeting, a decree was fulminated against 
the deceased prince, couched in the most opprobrious 
terms that could be devised. u Let the body of the exe- 
“crable tyrant, whom we are unable to punish, be 


16 That of Dio, supported by Hcrodiun. 
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<c dragged by a hook to the place where the vilest crimi- 
u nals are exposed : let the infamous gladiator be pub- 
“ licly torn in pieces : let the enemy of the Gods and of 
“ his country* the assassin of the innocent, the public 
<c robber, the flagitious oppressor of his subjects, be de- 
“ graded by every mark of ignominy, and branded with 
ct every proof of detestation : he who was more inhuman 
cc than even Domitian, and more basely profligate than 
“ Nero, deserves all the extent of general indignation.” 
These and other strong expressions were vociferated in 
the senate, and embodied in a decree 17 . Finding that 
Pertinax had ordered the corpse to be buried, some of 
the members wished that it might be dug up ; but this 
impotent mark of resentment was exploded by others; 
and, when the statues of the tyrant had been thrown down, 
and his name erased where-ever it had been inscribed or 
exhibited, the senate and the people contented themselves 
with reviling his memory. 

The conduct of the new emperor did not disappoint the 
hopes of the upright and quiet citizens, however it might 
displease the licentious soldiery. He strictly prohibited 
the troops from insulting or molesting the people, and 
endeavoured to maintain discipline by firmness without 
severity. He liberated prisoners and recalled exiles, when 
it appeared that they were either entirely innocent, or 
guilty of only trivial offences. Base informers were 
punished for their concern in the ruin of good and virtuous 
citizens ; and precautions were taken against the adduction 
or the success of future calumnies. The courtiers, parasites^ 
and ministers of pleasure and luxury, who had profited by 
the extortions of Commodus, were compelled to refund a 
part (if the whole could not be obtained) of that property 
which had not been granted to their merit, but procured 
by their profligacy. A considerable quantity of valuable 


17 Lamprid. Vit. Commodi. 
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furniture belonging to the late prince, his wardrobe, plate, 
equipage, richly- ornamented gladiatorial arms, slaves, 
buffoons, and concubines, were exposed to sale ; and the 
produce enabled him to reward the praetorian troops for 
their acquiescence in his elevation, and also to gratify the 
people with a considerable donative. Although the trea- 
sury was exhausted by a course of prodigality, he was so 
far from imposing any new taxes for it’s replenishment, 
that he even abolished some recent imposts, trusting to 
rigid oeconomy for the retrieval of financial credit. He 
introduced order and regularity into every branch of admi- 
nistration ; and endeavoured, by his own example, to en- 
force that integrity, correctness, and propriety of conduct, 
which he recommended by his instructions x8 . 

While every man who had a sense of virtue and honor, 
and a regard for the true interest of his country, applaud- 
ed the new government, the military inhabitants of Rome, 
particularly the praetorian troops, could not dissemble 
their disgust. They wished for a prince who would tole- 
rate their irregular practices, connive at their insolence to 
the people, and not restrain their idleness and dissipation ; 
and, being encouraged in their seditious views by Laetus, 
who did not think that he had been sufficiently honored 
or recompensed for his signal services, they requested the 
consul Falco to assume the imperial dignity. Some steps 
were taken for that purpose by the ambitious magistrate; 
but the senate, interfering on the occasion, checked his 
violence by proposing that he should be condemned as a 
traitor. The lenity of Pertinax saved the consul from 
punishment, without conciliating the soldiery. Leetus 
having put many of the mutineers to death, merely with 
a view of exciting the resentment of their comrades 
against the emperor, from whom, he falsely alleged, hehad 
received orders to that effect, the sedition rapidly in- 


18 Herod, lib il cap 4.— Capitol. Vit. Pcrtinacis.— -Xiphil. 
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creased ; and two hundred men 19 , the boldest of the party, 

marched to the palace with the most criminal in- 

, , . , . March 28. 

tentions. Ihe imperial attendants retired m 
consternation, leaving the prince to his fate. The trai- 
torous praefect was ordered to remonstrate with the sedi- 
tious party ; but he avoided the meeting, and, confining 
himself to his house, awaited the effect of his intrigues. 
Pertinax, scorning the meanness of flight, and hoping to 
allay the discontent of the mutineers, advanced toward 
them, and mildly expostulated with them* They seemed 
to be over-awed, and many began to retire ; but a Belgic 
ruffian approached the emperor and stabbed him. Ad- 
dressinga short prayer to Jupiter the Avenger, he covered 
his face with his robe, and received a repetition of 
wounds. Electus, endeavouring to defend his endangered 
master, was at the same time murdered 2o . 

Dreading the resentment of the people, the assassins 
retreated to their fortified camp ; and the whole guard 
prepared for defence. As the citizens, content with ex- 
pressing their grief for the loss of an estimable prince, re- 
mained quiet, the arrogant and rapacious soldiers resolved 
to expose the sovereignty to actual sale. Even this insult 
to the nation did not rouse the degenerate Romans to 
vigorous action. Sulpicianus, who had been appointed 
governor of the city by his son-in-law Pertinax, offered 
himself as a purchaser ; and another offer was made by 
Didius Julianus, who, as well as his competitor, had dis- 
charged the consular functions. The troops were more 
inclined to the election of Sulpicianus ; but, when Juli- 
anus had warned them of the danger of choosing one who 
would probably take vengeance for the death of his friend, 
they concluded a treaty with him, and declared him em- 
peror 21 . 

19 Or 300, according to Capitolinus. 

20 Herod, lib. ii. cap. 5. — Xiphil. 

21 The price which he offered was at the rate of 6250 drachms (about 20# 

Vol. III. T 
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A sovereignty thus obtained was not likely to be long 
enjoyed by the purchaser. The new emperor was not 
destitute of political ability or legal knowlege 22 ; but those 
qualifications were not regarded by the turbulent electors; 
and his want of vigor (for he was enervated by intemper- 
ance and luxury) precluded the effective exercise of that 
authority with which he was invested. When he was con- 
ducted to the palace by the soldiery, he was satirised and 
reviled by the people, some of whom even threw stones 
at him. He bore every insult with patient meekness, and 
was not so depressed by his want of popularity, as to gra- 
tify the citizens by a resignation of his dignity. As the 
over-awed senate readily confirmed his appointment, he 
thanked the members for their good-will, and promised to 
deserve, by just and gracious government, a continuance 
of their favor. In going to the Capitol to offer sacrifices* 
he was again reproached and ridiculed by the plebeians, 
whom he in vain endeavoured to conciliate by pecuniary 
offers. Their riotous behaviour so far subdued his pa- 
tience, that he commanded the guard to attack the clamor- 
ous throng: but the blood which was consequently shed 
served only to inflame his adversaries. At the Circus, the 
tumult was renewed : the soldiers were loudly execrated 
for the murder of Pertinax; and Niger was recalled to 
Rome by the popular voice, to supersede the usurper, and 
rescue the nation from dishonor. 

Niger was then governor of Syria ; and, being fond of 
power, he gladly accepted the flattering invitation : but 
the path to the throne was encumbered with difficulties. 
Septimius Severus, who administered the affairs of Pan- 
nonia, cajight the flame of ambition, as soon as he was 

pounds sterling) for each soldier. Eutropiussays, that Julianna was concerned 
in the death of Perlinax ; but this charge is unsupported by the authority of 
Herodi.m or of Dio. 

*}# He vru ijuru perittssimus , says Eutropius; but his grandfather, who was 
twice consul, and who i ruined a system of law for the instruction and guidance 
of the pnctors, had acquired a higher degree of juridical reputation. 
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informed of the death of Pertinax ; and, being as prompt 
in action as he was quick in conception, he had a better 
prospect of success than Niger, who, though brave, was an 
indolent voluptuary. Another bold adventurer, at the 
same time, offered himself to the notice of the legionaries, 
as a candidate for high power and pre-eminence. This 
was Clodius Albinus, who, as well as Severus, was an 
African, but of respectable Roman descent. He was 
governor of Britain ; and, while he enjoyed that dignity, 
had obtained the high applause of the senate by support* 
ing the authority of the venerable assembly against impe- 
rial arrogance and despotism. When Julianus was sacri- 
ficing (says an historian) three stars suddenly appeared 
around the sun ; and these, in his opinion, presaged that 
contest for the sovereignty which now arose. 

Having privately consulted the legionary officers at An- 
tioch, Niger found them ready to co-operate with him for 
the expulsion of Julianus from the throne. He then 
called a meeting of the troops and the people, and urged 
them to promote his views for the deliverance of Rome. 
He was immediately saluted emperor, and conducted to 
the temples, in pompous procession, to implore success 
from the Gods. Thus encouraged, and also favored with 
promises of aid from some of the Oriental princes, he 
seemed to think that the empire was his own ; and, post- 
poning his expedition to Rome, he amused himself and 
the Syrians with various sports, games, and spectacles. 
In the mean time, Severus, having drawn the troops of 
Illyria into his interest by a promise of revenging the 
death of the late emperor, for whose memory they had a 
great regard, and prevailed upon the legions in Pannonia, 
by holding out a prospect of reward, to follow the same 
course, made preparations for a speedy march to the im- 
perial metropolis. 

Julianus ac^ed with some appearance of spirit, as soon 
as he was apprised of the revolt of Severus. He pro- 

T2 
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cured a vote from the senate, declaring that commander a 
public enemy, and inflicting the same stigma upon his 
soldiers, if they should not, by an appointed time, quit 
his standard; and he not only commissioned Valerius to 
succeed him in his government, but sent a centurion to 
deprive him of life. This was an empty menace, against 
an officer who had a powerful army at his devotion: but, 
in the case of Laetus, who was the reputed friend of Seve- 
rus, a mandate of death was easily executed. Finding that 
he could not depend on the courage or attachment of the 
praetorians, he began to despair of retaining the whole 
power, and proposed to the senate, that Severus should 
be received as his associate. A vote passed to that effect ; 
but the majority of the members, intimidated by the ap- 
proach of the revolters, soon resolved to transfer the un- 
divided sovereignty to Severus. At a subsequent meeting, 
while the emperor trembled in his palace, the consuls 
recommended an inquiry into the critical state of the 
nation ; and the result was anacknowlegementof the pre- 
tensions of Severus, accompanied with an order for the 
death of Julianus ; who, exclaiming against this 
Junc2 ’ cruelty, and imploring mercy, fell by the hand 
of a military tribune* 3 . 

Before Severus reached Rome, he manifested his indig- 
nation against the enemies of Pertinax. The immediate 
agents in the murder were put to death; and their ac- 
complices in the conspiracy, being drawn to his camp 
by a promise of pardon, were disarmed, disbanded, and 
driven to the distance of one hundred miles from the city* 
Continuing his progress, he soon presented himself before 
the gates, and was received by the senate and the people 
with loud acclamations. In his first address to the assembly, 
he declared that he would pay a due regard to aristocra- 
tical principles, would strictly attend to the demands of 


S3 Herod, lib. Yu — Spurt. Vit. ,T ulianl. 
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justice, and suffer no one to be condemned either to 
death or any inferior punishment without a legal trial ; 
and, indeed, that he would emulate the conduct and go- 
vernment of Marcus Aurelius and Pertinax 34 . Those who 
knew his duplicity and dissimulation, did not receive with 
implicit faith these plausible professions. 


LETTER XIV. 

History of the Reign of Septimius Severus. 

IT is only by regularity and strictness of discipline, that 
soldiers are rendered instrumental in the preservation of 
public peace. When they are suffered to give way to dis- 
sipation and profligacy, and are encouraged by their so- 
vereign in licentiousness and insolence, they too fre- 
quently become the subverters of that tranquillity which 
they ought to maintain. Commodus, by a course of in- 
dulgence, had relaxed the patriotism and impaired the 
morality of the praetorian cohorts ; and, finding themselves 
in possession of exorbitant power, they despised the au- 
thority of law, insulted the citizens, and invaded the 
rights of the senate. The new emperor made a fresh 
choice of guards, and kept them in due subjection to his 
own power: but he did not cure the evil of which the peo- 
ple complained. He rather wished to establish a military 
despotism, than to allow to the senate it’s legitimate power, 


24 Herod. lib. ii. cap. 14. — Xiphil. Hist. He showed an exterior regard 
for Pertinax by celebrating bis apotheosis or deification with great magnifi- 
cence; but, in this pompous display, he was probably less influenced by real 
respect for that prince, than by a desire of popularity. He knew that the 
public lamented the death of Pertinax, and therefore wished it to be thought, 
that he came forward as an avenger of the murder, rather than as an ambi- 
tious adventurer. 
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or give the people that freedom to which they were enti- 
tled. He therefore augmented the guard in a quadruple 
proportion, and conciliated the privates as well as the of- 
ficers by indulgence and liberality. 

To secure the power which he had so easily obtained, 
he had recourse both to force and to artifice. While he 
was employed in preparing for a vigorous contest with 
Niger, he amused Albinus with hopes of imperial associa- 
tion. His policy served to cherish that hope, and keep 
up that suspense, which checked the insurrective move- 
ments of the proprietor of Britain. As it seemed neces- 
sary to regulate the affairs of Rome, Severus did not im- 
mediately undertake an expedition against Niger. To 
civil concerns he directed his attention, and prudently 
provided for the tranquillity of the city. He seated him- 
self on the judicial bench, and decided a variety of causes. 
Some judges, whom the aggrieved provincials had accused 
of misconduct, were punished with severity ; and other 
delinquents found him a stern and rigorous judge. His 
cruelty became a topic of censure, when he put to death 
many of the friends of the unfortunate Julianas; but the 
sanguinary acts of this part of his reign were trivial, in 
comparison with his subsequent atrocities 1 . 

When the success of Severus at Rome was announced to 
Niger, he roused himself from his inactivity, and prepared 
for defence. He fortified the passes of Mount Taurus, 
and other posts ; added a great army of provincials to his 
legionary force, and sent iEmilianus, governor of Aria 
Propria, to the coast of the Propontis. This officer, jea- 
lous of the superiority of Niger, and anxious for the safety 
of his children, who were in the hands of Severus, did not 
act with that determined spirit which was necessary to 
give success to the arms of his ostensible friend. Near 
Cyzicus, he was defeated by the troops of Severus, and, 


1 Spart. Vit. Scveri* 
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soon after, put to death ; and the conqueror quickly ob- 
tained possession of the capital of Bithynia ; but the in- 
habitants ‘of Nice, in the same province, warmly support- 
ed the cause of Niger, and, with the aid of many fugitives 
from the late defeat, and of other troops, fiercely opposed 
the imperial host, but met with a severe repulse. The 
victors pursued the routed army toward mount Taurus, 
where their progress was checked by the strength of the 
new works. JVIany fruitless assaults were made : yet the 
perseverance of the troops remained unshaken ; and, in 
the winter, the violence of torrents so effectually weaken- 
ed the fortifications, that the besieged desisted^ from de- 
fence, and fled in dismay*. 

The army of Severus now invaded Cilicia, 
and met the foe near Issus. Valerianus and l94f# 
Anulinus acted as the chief commanders ; for it does not 
appear that the emperor was in the field at this crisis of 
his fortune. Niger took an advantageous station, placing 
his heavy-armed troops in front, his slingers and archers 
in the rear; while he was guarded on each flank by pre- 
cipices or by woody hills. He had a considerable superi- 
ority of number; but the best troops were those of Se- 
verus. For several hours, the battle raged without any 
visible tendency to a victory on either side ; but, when a 
high wind, accompanied with rain, thunder, and lighten- 
ing, began to blow in the faces of Niger’s soldiers, they 
fancied that the Gods were inclined to favor the cause of 
Severus; and their efforts declined into languor and in- 
ertness. Being soon after assaulted in flank by Valeria- 
iius, who had forced his way through all obstructions with 
a select corps , the nearest division retreated ; and the re- 
doubled vigor of Anulinus, in front, concurred to render 
him master of the field. The fugitives were slain in heaps ; 
and a great number of persons, who had been drawn to- 


2 Herod, lib. iii, cap. 1, 2, 3. 
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ward the spot by anxious curiosity, were cruelly mas- 
sacred 3 . 

When the victorious army approached Antioch, Niger 
endeavoured to escape beyond the Euphrates ; but he was 
overtaken by a party of horse, and instantly decapitated, 
by order of the commanding officer. Although he was 
less cruel than Severus, he would probably have treated 
him in the same manner, if he had been successful in the 
contest ; and, therefore, he had no reason to expect that 
his life would be spared. His wife and children were also 
put to death by the conqueror; and a multitude of his 
partisans, even many who had joined him with great re- 
luctance, suffered the same fate 4 . 

The friends of Niger still retained the important sta- 
tion of Byzantium, which he had garrisoned as soon as he 
heard of the election of Severus. To the third year was 
the siege of that city protracted ; so great was it’s strength, 
and so copiously was it furnished with the means of de- 
fence. At length, when the citizens had lost the bulk of 
their naval force by storms and by the efforts of the be- 
siegers, and severely felt the miseries of famine, they 
D# surrendered the town to the will of their oppa- 
196 . nents, who, incensed at such obstinacy of resist- 
ance, put the whole garrison to the sword, murdered the 
magistrates, annulled the privileges and seised the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, destroyed the walls and all the 
public buildings, and subjected the place to the authority 
of the citizens of Perinthus-S 
In the mean time, Albinus was invited to Rome by 
many of the senators, who promised to support his pre- 
tensions against the sanguinary tyranny of Severus. 
Aware of the interest of his rival, the treacherous em- 
peror, while he endeavoured to delude him by a show of 


3 On this occasion, says Xiphilin, 20,000 of the partisans of Niger lost their 
lives. 

4 Herod# lib. iii. — Spart, Vit. Nigri, 
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friendship, dispatched emissaries into Britain, with secret 
instructions to seek an opportunity of murdering him. 
The messengers, however, were detected by Albinus, and 
punished with death for their readiness to obey the un- 
lawful commands of a tyrant. He then prepared to enter 
the lists with the acknowleged emperor, whom, for har- 
ing procured by terror the acquiescence of the senate, 
he considered as a daring usurper. He was now stigma- 
tised, by a vote of that assembly, as a public enemy ; and 
all his abettors were pronounced traitors and rebels. 
Having crossed the channel into Gaul with the legionaries 
and a body of provincial warriors, he quickly augmented 
his force; but his cause was not so generally espoused, as 
he wished or expected, by the Gallic subjects of Rome. 

After some less important conflicts, a decisive engage- 
ment occurred near Lyons. Both armies, it is D 
said, amounted to 150,000 men 6 ; but, if that 197m 

statement be correct, we are not informed of the particu- 
lar number which each competitor commanded. That of 
Severus was probably more numerous than the opposite 
host. Both parties displayed great courage and alacrity. 
The imperial troops, when they had with difficulty re- 
pelled the left wing, pushed their advantage with such 
vigor, that their adversaries, after a severe loss, fled to the 
camp in confusion. In the mean time, the insurgents who 
composed the right wing, trusting to the effect of a secret 
contrivance, advanced to a certain spot, and, as soon as 
they bad discharged their javelins, retreated with an ap- 
pearance of timidity. The feint was so far successful, 
that the foremost troops of Severus, in attempting a pur- 
suit, fell into wide and deep ditches covered with earth. 
Others fell over their companions ; and, in the confusion 
which necessarily arose from this unexpected obstacle to 
their march, great slaughter was made among them by the 
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well-directed weapons of their adversaries. The emperor, 
alarmed at the menacing danger, hastened to the spot 
with the praetorian cohorts, and endeavoured to check the 
progress of the exulting foe ; and, when he found that all 
his efforts and persuasions could not prevent the retreat 
of his battalions, he tore his robe with indignation, and 
rushed among his dastardly legionaries with an air of 
phrensy or of fury. Many again faced the enemy, not 
without killing some of their associates, who pressed too 
closely upon them. When the tide seemed to turn in fa- 
vor of the emperor, his general Laetus approached. He 
had kept his troops apart, as if he wished for an opportu- 
nity of triumphing over both competitors : but, as soon as 
he perceived the advantage which his master had obtain- 
ed, he came forward, and his exertions decided the for- 
tune of the day against Albinus, who stabbed himself in 
despair 7 . 

Severus disgraced his success by shameless rapine and 
execrable cruelty. He seised the property of the open or 
suspected partisans of his rival,, and wreaked his sangui- 
nary vengeance upon a multitude of provincials, before he 
returned to Rome. He was received by the citizens of 
all ranks with seeming joy, but with inward fear. The peo- 
ple were gratified with a considerable present of pro- 
visions, and the soldiers were liberally rewarded : but, 
addressing the assembled senators, he applauded the rigor 
of Commodus, as necessary for the public security, and 
declared that he would punish the accomplices of Albinus, 
because they were not entitled to indulgence or pardon. 
He condescended to spare the lives of thirty-five of the 
members, who were accused of favoring his enemy 8 ; while 
he gave orders for the death of forty-one distinguished 
senators, whom he would not even permit to vindicate 
themselves. Many citizens of inferior rank, whom their 

7 Herod* lib. iii.— Xiphil. 

8 Sparfe. Vit. Sev. — XipUilin sajs, twenty-nine • 
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obscurity might have been expected to screen, were also 
sacrificed to the vindictive rage of the too fortunate tyrant. 

When be had thus overwhelmed all competition for the 
Roman sovereignty, he aimed at foreign conquest. The 
Parthians having recovered the greater part of Mesopota- 
mia during the late contest, he entered that province with 
a great arn^, and relieved Nisibis from a siege. To pro- 
mote his success, he constructed a flotilla on the Eu- 
phrates ; and having passed by a canal to the Tigris, took 
Seleucia and Babylon without the least difficulty . A ^ 
Ctesiphon, being personally defended by Volo- 39S * 
geses, the Parthian king, made a resolute defence: but 
it was at length stormed, deluged with the blood of a 
great number of it’s inhabitants, and robbed of it’s port- 
able wealth, without being retained as a conquests 

Satisfied with his success against the Parthians, the 
emperor resolved to chastise the Arabian prince Barse- 
mius for his alliance with Niger. He fiercely assaulted 
Atra, a strong town belonging to that prince near the Ti- 
gris : but bis attempts were baffled by the vigor of the gar- 
rison ; and he retired from the walls af&er a considerable loss 
of his most intrepid warriors. Amidst the irritation arising 
from this disappointment, he murdered Crispus, a cap- 
tain of the guard, for daring to lament the miseries of war, 
and the sacrifice of the obscure but unoffending multi- 
tude to the caprice or ambition of the rulers of nations; 
and he at the same time put Lsetus to death, from a doubt 
of his fidelity, or a jealousy of the interest which that of- 
ficer had acquired among the soldiery. Resuming the 
siege of Atra, he made some fruitless assaults, and not only 
lost many of his men by the copious effusions of A 
missiles and the varied modes of defence, but 199 * 
found his European troops disobedient and refractory. 
He therefore relinquished the enterprise, and marched 
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into Judoea, where he enacted some useful regulations, 
hut peremptorily prohibited his pagan subjects from_ an 
adoption either of the Mosaic system or the Christian 
faith 10 . Directing his course into Egypt, he gave, to the 
people of Alexandria, a government more republican in 
k’s form than that which his predecessors had allowed 
them. 

A. D. After his return to the chief seat of his power, 

20S * he gave such unlimited confidence to an African 
adventurer, named Plautianus, that the tyranny of the 
government, which was sufficiently flagrant before this 
minister bad full sway, was shamefully and atrociously 
aggravated. He commanded Bassianus, the elder of his 
sons, to espouse the daughter of this infamous oppressor 
of the people, by whom all the excesses of robbery and 
murder were perpetrated without hesitation or remorse. 
Every one trembled at the frown of this unworthy fa- 
vorite, who, without the title of emperor, exercised all the 
power which it could confer. By an intimidated and pas- 
sive nation, he was, outwardly, almost adored as a demi- 
god, while he was secretly execrated as a monster. It was 
so dangerous to accuse '•him, or to complain of him, that 
with the full extent ofhistyranny even the vigilant emperor 
was unacquainted, although he must have known him to 
be an arbitrary and oppressive minister. 11 . 

A. D. When Severus, in a moment of jealousy or 

204it disgust, ordered the destruction or removal of 
some of the statues which had been voted to Plautianus at 
Rome by the servility of the citizens, strong hopes were 
conceived of his disgrace and ruin. Some provincial go- 
vernors, eager to testify their aversion, followed the ex- 
ample of their sovereign : but they were punished for this 
premature exposure of their sentiments 5 and Severus, 
when he condemned one of these praefects, declared that 


to Spart. Vit. Sev. 
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he would ever maintain inviolate the honor and safety of 
his friend. Bassianus was less attached to the arrogant 
minister ; whom, indeed, he bated, and doomed to de- 
struction. Plautianus, being informed by his daughter of 
the hostile intentions of her husband, formed a scheme 
which united revenge with ambition. He was more 
strongly inflamed to the execution of this scheme, by 
hearing that the emperor’s eyes were fully opened to his 
enormities in consequence of a serious charge against him, 
delivered upon a death- bed by a person of high distinc- 
tion. The accuser was Geta (the brother of Severus), 
whose information had a speedy effect. Plautianus, alarm- 
jed at the visible coolness of his patron, and dreading the 
vengeance of insulted majesty, instigated Saturninus, a 
military tribune, to the murder of Severus and Bassianus. 
The officer, being menaced with death, if he should re- 
fuse to undertake this commission, gave a promise of 
compliance; but resolved in his heart to expose the 
treasonable villany of the minister. Having procured 
access to the chamber of the prince, whom he roused, 
from repose by a general intimation of the very import- 
ant nature of the business which called him to the palace, 
he proceeded to state the terrific particulars. The em- 
peror could not easily believe that Plautianus had con- 
spired against his life; and he even suspected that the 
tribune had been suborned by Bassianus to impute treason 
to the minister, as a ground for his destruction. He im- 
mediately summoned his son into his presence, and con- 
fronted him with Saturninus, who, with a view of proving 
his own veracity, offered to draw Plautianus into the pa- 
lace by an assurance of the execution of the plot. The 
lure was so operative, that he quickly presented himself 
with a small train; and, being saluted with the imperial 
title by his supposed accomplice, he entered the chamber 
with an air of confidence : but his risingjoy was convert- 
ed into horror, when he found himself apprehended as a 
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traitor. He so strongly denied the charge, that Severus was 
inclined to dismiss him in safety. JBassianus, however, ob- 
serving a breast-plate under his garment, sternly ex- 
claimed, “ Do you visit the prince in the evening, unin- 
vited? — and do you usually come armed ?” — and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, he ordered the guard to punish 
his intended treason with death. The emperor not re- 
sisting the enforcement of his son’s will, the minister 
suffered th£ fate which he had long deserved 

Severus still doubted the guilt of Plautianus ; yet, with 
cruel inconsistency, he put to death some of the friends 
and dependents of that minister, as if he had been really 
a traitor. Many were, at the same time, banished for 
their connexions with him; and among these were his son 
and daughter, whom, when they had languished for seven 
years in exile, the ferocity of Bassianus doomed to destruc- 
tion. 

Papinian, a distinguished civilian, succeeded Plautianus 
as chief minister. His wisdom and ability, as a judge 

and a statesman, few were inclined to doubt; and every 
one acknowledged his great superiority to his predecessor 

in the virtues of a respectable citizen : but he had not 
sufficient influence over the mind of Severus, to check, in 
any considerable degree, that spirit of unrelenting cruelty 


12 Herod, lib. iil. cap. 10^12. This account is rendered probable by tbe 

daring ambition and atrocious iniquity which marked the character of Plauti- 
anus, who could not bear the thought of losing that power which he had 
so shamefully abused. But some readers may think, that Dio’s statement, as 
given by Xiphilin, is more entitled to credit, as a senator of Rome may be sup- 
posed to have had a better opportunity of knowing the truth than a gramma- 
rian of Alexandria. According to that historian, Bassianus procured the ad- 
duction of a false charge against his father-in-law, who (it was alleged) had 
hired ten centurions to murder the emperor and the heir apparent} and, when 
the accused appeared at court, the son, regardless of his father’s expostulations, 
fiercely assaulted him, and, when his hand was checked, commanded his attend- 
ants to put him to death. Yet, even if it should be allowed that Plautianus 
was innocent of the imputed treason, he was guilty of numberless acts of cruel- 
ty, and of-every kind of oppression. — Spartian merely states the sacrifice of Plau- 
tianus to the displeasure of his master, without the mention of any particulars. 
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which deformed the character of this able prince, and 
which his son studiously encouraged. Useful laws, how- 
ever, were enacted in this reign ; and a reform of various 
abuses testified some regard for justice. Respectable and 
upright citizens were in general chosen to fill the seats of 
magistracy, and to preside over the different provinces. 
Judicial corruption, official misconduct, and public de~ 
linquency, were checked by severity of punishment ; and 
a rigorous police secured the rights of property, and pre- 
served order and tranquillity 13 . Yet this security did not 
constantly or universally prevail ; for a leader of banditti, 
named Bulas, harassed Italy for two years, in defiance of 
all the endeavours of the magistrates and soldiery for the 
repression of his predatory career: but he was at length 
betrayed by a female with whom he associated, surprised 
while he was sleeping in a cave, condemned by Papinian, 
and publickly torn in pieces by wild beasts 14 . 

After a long respite from war, the emperor was prompt- 
ed, by the danger to which the provincial territories in 
Britain were exposed, to undertake an expedition to this 
island. Even in the decline of life, he cherished a desire 
of military fame; and he had an additional motive for 
engaging in the new war. His two sons had been so cor- 
rupted by the pleasures of Rome, that he wished for an 
opportunity of reclaiming them by the discipline of a 
camp; and, thus impelled, he made great prepa- D. 
rations, and safely transported his army from Gaul. 208 * 

For the subjugation of the northern part of the island, 
after having settled the affairs of the south, the ^ p, 
aged emperor began his march in the spring with 209, 
Bassianus, whose brother Geta remained in the provinci- 
ated division. He had.no opportunity of deciding the 
contest by a general engagement. The barbarians of the 
north harassed him with desultory attacks, intercepted 


13 Spart. Vit. Seven. 
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his supplies, and cut off his detachments. Marshes, 
through which the enemy passed with scarcely a sensa- 
tion of inconvenience, suited not the heavy armour and 
less robust frames of the legionaries. The woods, which 
at that time abounded in North- Britain, obstructed their 
progress : the frequent crossing of rivers, and marching 
over mountains, presented to their view both difficulty 
and danger. Yet their leader was not discouraged; and, 
if he did not complain of hardship, they did not think 
themselves justified in declining the arduous service. Hav- 
ing advanced far beyond the rampart of Antoninus, if not 
to the extremity of the island, he listened to an applica- 
tion for peace, which he had before rejected; and the 
North-Britons purchased the favor by the resignation of a 
part of their country. Yet, after mature deliberation, he 
deemed it unnecessary to retain any portion of territory be- 
yond theTyneor the Solway frith; and, therefore, erected a 
strong wall across the island 15 , near Hadrian’s line of forti- 
fication. He, at this time, labored under a severe indis- 
position, which was increased by the anxiety of his mind ; 
for, though he was an affectionate father, his life was 
endangered by the unnatural cruelty of Bassianus, who 
attempted to murder him even within view of the army. 
Shocked at this atrocity, he summoned the daring of- 
fender to a conference in his tent, in the presence of Pa- 
pinian and of Castor, his respectable chamberlain. After 
expostulation and reproach, he said, producing a sword, 
“If you wish for my death, you are now at liberty to 
“ gratify your desire ; for I am old and infirm, and can- 
“ not, in the course of nature, live long : or, if you are not 
u disposed to perpetrate the foul murder with your own 
“ hand, command Papinian to be your agent. He will 
“ obey you, because, being my associate in power, you 
“ have a right to demand his submission to your will.” 


] 5 Spart. Vit. Seven* 
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Bassianus did not endeavour to justify himself; and, on 
the other hand, Severus, although he blamed Marcus 
Aurelius for having suffered Commodus to live, and had 
repeatedly threatened to execute justice upon his own 
son, forbore to punish the late outrageous attempt 16 . 

The North-Britons, concluding that the emperor’s ill- 
ness would secure them from vigorous hostility, and that 
his two sons, being rivals for political power, would not 
attend to the concerns of war, took arms in violation of 
the treaty. Their perfidy so enraged Severus, that he 
menaced them with extirpation : but his feeble state pre- 
cluded him from action. His medical attendants and his 
domestics were urged by Bassianus to hasten his dissolu- 
tion by poison or by open violence 17 : but they disdained 
compliance, and left their sovereign to the chance of a 
natural death, which was in some measure accelerated by 
the shock of filial ingratitude and the dread of parricidal 
outrage. He died in the sixty-sixth year of his Feb . 
age ; and his sons, between whom an irreconcile- 211 * 
able discord had long prevailed, instantly became more 
open enemies, in defiance of his earnest recommendation 
of fraternal union. 


LETTER XV. 

History of the Reigns of Caracalla, Macrinus, and 
Elagabalus. 

AN equalitj- of power can only subsist in full force, when 
both the participators are free from inordinate ambition. 
Bassianus 1 , thinking himself entitled by primogeniture to 
the sole sovereignty, resolved to take the first opportunity 
of extinguishing, by sanguinary violence, the competi- 

16 Xiphil. Hist. 17 Herod. lib. iii. cap. 15. 

1 Also called Antoninus and Caracalla, and supposed, upon visionary 
grounds, to be the Caracul of Ossian, He derived the former name from the 

Vol. III. U 
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tion of Geta. To a prince who did not consider even a 
father’s life as sacred, the blood of a brother seemed to be 
rather an innocent libation at the shrine of power, than 
an act of flagitious atrocity. In his puerile years, he had 
exhibited an appearance of mildness and benevolence, 
and was supposed by the courtiers to have a tender heart : 
but, on his approach to adolescence, he assumed a stern- 
ness of aspect, became haughty and arrogant in his de- 
meanor, and manifested a strong propension to cruelty. 
He was much more destitute of feeling than his severe 
and inhuman father ; to whom he was, at the same time, 
greatly inferior in ability, judgement, and learning. 

The legionaries, considering it as the wish of Severus 
that his sons should reign in conjunction, resisted the en- 
deavours of Bassianus for the acquisition of undivided 
power. He therefore dissembled, for a time, his ambi- 
tious views, and pretended to share the sovereignty with 
Geta. A pacification being concluded with the British 
barbarians, who gave hostages for their good behaviour to 
the provincials of the island, the two brothers returned to 
Italy with Julia, the widow of Severus. They were re- 
ceived with an equality of acclamation , and, having ce- 
lebrated with signal pomp the apotheosis of their father, 
they exercised their authority amidst the quiet submission 
of an enslaved people 4 . 

Renewing his intrigues with the soldiery, Bassianus 
still found them unwilling to support him against his bro- 
ther ; and, indeed, if the free choice of one emperor had 
been left to the nation, the preference would have been 


regard -which his father professed for the imperial philosopher Marcus, and the 
latter from a Gallic robe which he was fond of wearing. 

It is affirmed, in the Universal History, that Severus, by his last will , “ up* 
tl pointed his sons to reign jointly after his death,” But, although Zosimus 
speaks of such an appointment, it is not expressly mentioned either by Hero- 
dian or by Xiphilin ; and Spartian, in the life of Caracalla, says, that the army 
named one for the supreme dignity, and Severus the other. 

2 Herod, lib. iii. cap. 15 ; iv. 1, 2. 
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given to Geta, who had a seilse of honor and humanity, 
a complacency and affability of demeanor, and, though 
fond of pleasure, was not vicious or depraved 3 . 

In the progress of the contest, a proposal was made for 
a division of the empire. It was suggested, that the elder 
brother should rule over Europe and a part of Africa, and 
that the Asiatic provinces, with the addition of Egypt, 
should be assigned to the younger. If this separation of 
territory had been settled by mutual agreement, Bassianus 
would soon have encroached upon his brother’s portion, 
and would have been equally bent upon his destruction. 
Julia warmly opposed the scheme, and earnestly exhorted 
the princes to reign in concord and union, rather than 
adopt an impolitic partition 4 . 

When the two emperors had for some time thwarted 
and counter-acted each other in elections and appoint- 
ments, in judicial proceedings, and in every kind of pub- 
lic business, the determined cruelty of Bassianus brought 
the contest to a close. He professed a strong D# 
desire of reconciliation, and persuaded Julia to 
invite her son to an interview. Geta obeyed the call, and 
met his treacherous brother ; at whose command, several 
centurions rushed into the apartment, assaulted the un- 
suspecting prince, and stabbed him even in the arms of 
his mother 5 . Bassianus immediately fled to the camp, 
and endeavoured to convince the praetorians that Geta had 
conspired against his life ; but (said be), “ My fellow- 
“ soldiers, I have escaped the alarming danger ; and I 
“ now trust to your protection. You shall share my ample 
44 treasures ; and with you I will live and die/’ As soon 
as they were informed of the truth, which could not long 
be concealed from them, many wished to revenge the 
death of their favorite ; but the promise of a copious do- 

S Herod, lib. iv. — Sp.irtian speaks of bis rough manners, moribus asperts: 
bat they were probably smoothed by his intercourse with the world. 

4 Herod, hb. lv. cap. 3. 5 Xiphil. $ist. 
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native, and the hope of farther indulgence, allayed their 
resentment, and even attached them to the murderous 
emperor. He not only augmented their pay and their 
allowance of corn, but dissipated, in immediate gifts to 
them and to other branches of the army, that treasure 
which his father’s extortions had swelled to an enormous 
amount. Surrounding the senate-house with troops, he 
procured the acquiescence of the intimidated members in 
his sole sovereignty, and compelled them to thank the 
Gods for having saved him from the sanguinary machina- 
tions of Geta 6 . 

His triumph over his brother, which he represented as 
.equally just and necessary with that of Romulus over Re- 
mus, was followed by scenes of murder, which filled Rome 
with consternation and horror. The slightest connexion 
with the murdered prince operated as a death-warrant. 
All the members of his household were put to death : 
every link of that extensive chain of dependence which 
his rank commanded, was cruelly broken. The most dig- 
nified of his friends, and the lowest of his domestics, were 
equally involved in his fate. Many who had no other 
knowlege of him than mere personal observation, suffered 
death for deploring his catastrophe. Even the sanctity 
and innocence of the Vestal virgins did not secure them ; 
for some of their number were buried alive, for lamenting 
the fate of an unfortunate prince 7 . Those performers in 
the public sports and theatrical exhibitions, who, by their 
skill, dexterity, and talents, had amused Geta, or had 
been occasionally honored with his approbation, were sa- 
crificed to the sweeping vengeance of the tyrant ; .and, at 
the games of the Circus, many of the spectators were put 
to death, by the mere wantonness of power. It is said, 
that 20,000 individuals, women and children included, 
were murdered, under the pretence of their being the 

6 Herod, lib, iv. cap. 4. 5.-»-Spart. Vit. Antonmi Carae. 

7 Herod, lib. ir. cap. 6. 
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friends of the young emperor 8 . How basely servile must 
the Romans have been, who could tamely suffer a brutal 
despot to perpetrate such execrable atrocities ! 

One of the most virtuous and respectable men in the 
empire suffered in this dreadful massacre. Papinian, who 
had in vain endeavoured, with all the authority of his high 
character, to soften the asperity of Bassianus, and recon- 
cile him to his brother, was desired to vindicate, in a pub- 
lic oration, the sacrifice of Geta, as an act of self-defence: 
but, scorning to violate his conscience, he replied, a It is 
“ much more difficult to excuse or palliate a parricidal 
“ act, than to commit it.” He was instantly beheaded ; 
and his son was not suffered to survive him 9 . 

The emperor, having rendered himself at Rome an ob- 
ject of detestation, resolved to visit the provinces subject 
to his sway. To Gaul he first directed his steps ; X). 

and in that country he prosecuted a course, not 2l3 * 
only of the most oppressive rapine, but also of diabolical 
cruelty. A severe illness excited, among the harassed 
provincials, a hope of his death : but, unfortunately for 
his people, he recovered by the sedulous care of his phy- 
sicians, whom he soon after put to death, as if they had 
been negligent of his health. On his return to Rome, he 
ridiculously appeared in a Gallic robe or cassock, which 
he strongly recommended for the use of his subjects ; and, 
as he punished the least mark of disrespect, he probably 
murdered some of the people for not adopting his favorite 
dress. 

Called into the field by the hostilities of some German 
nations, he exhibited some instances of courage, 
but disgraced himself by purchasing peace,; — an 2t4a 
act of great imprudence, which exposed the provincials 
to the attacks of other barbarian communities, or obliged 
him to prevent incursions and ravages by constant subsi- 


8 Xiphil. HUt. 


9 Spart. Vit. Carat, 
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dies. His next campaign was in Dacia, whence he ex- 
pelled some hordes of Goths 10 . 

Elate with his military exploits, be fancied himself equal 
to Alexander the Great, of whom he was so warm an ad- 
mirer, that he ordered statues of that hero to be fixed in 
all the temples of Rome, and in other great cities, near 
the representations of his own person. He appeared in 
the dress and accoutrements of the conqueror of Darius, 
and established in his army a select corps , which he deno- 
minated the Macedonian phalanx. He was also a great 
panegyrist of Hannibal and of Sylla, whose statues he 
exhibited for public admiration ; but he only resembled 
those celebrated generals in their cruelty. Having passed 
the Hellespont, he repaired to Ilium, to manifest his re- 
spect for the memory of another renowned votary of Mars, 
He decorated with flowers the tomb of Achilles ; and, one 
of his freed-men dying at the time, he burned his body 
with ceremonial pomp, imitating the behaviour of the Gre- 
cian hero at the funeral of his lamented friend Patroclus 11 . 

In his progress through Asia Minor, he continued to 
excite murmurs and horror by rapine and bloodshed. He 

^ D m at length arrived at Antioch, where he made pre- 
parations for a war with the Parthians, whom, he 
thought, he might attack with little danger, as they were 
involved in civil dissensions: but a submissive application 
from the reigning prince induced him to postpone his in- 
vasion of the realm. In the mean time, he invited to his 
court the kings of Armenia and Edessa, and detained them 
with views of interested ambition. The latter prince rea- 
dily submitting to him, he planted a colony in his capital : 
but the Armenians routed the troops that were sent against 
them, and secured the rights of their sovereign ia . 

10 The Goths being also called Get<e, Pertinax (son of that emperor whom 
the praetorians had assassinated) said sarcastically, " As it is customary for 
“ pi luces to take appellatives from the conquered, let our sovereign be called 
“ Geticus — alluding, at the same time, to his murderous triumph over Geta. 

11 Herod. lib. iv. cap. 8. 12 Xiphll. Hist 
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Removing his court to the Egyptian capital, he ex- 
ceeded, if possible, his former iniquity- The people of 
Alexandria had evinced a greater regard for Geta than 
for Caracalla, whose fratricidal cruelty they had ventured 
to reprobate, and whose folly and eccentricity they had 
presumed to deride. For these animadversions he could 
justly blame himself alone: no one deserved death for 
this freedom of speech. But his perverted mind enter- 
tained a different opinion. The offence, he thought, could 
only be expiated by torrents of blood. To amuse and 
delude the inhabitants, he offered sacrifices to their god 
Serapis, and funeral honors to the great founder of their 
city. These solemnities inspired general joy, and ex- 
cluded all suspicion of the dark machinations of the 
treacherous tyrant. Expressing a wish for the enlistment 
of an additional phalanx, which should take it's name 
from Alexander, he commanded all the youngmen to meet 
in a spacious plain, that he might select a certain num- 
ber for the intended corps . He examined many of them 
with seeming attention, and put various questions to them, 
until his army had gradually surrounded them. He then 
retired to a temple, and gave the signal for a massacre. No 
respectable soldiers would have obeyed him ; but the 
ruffians in his service were ready to commit the most 
atrocious enormities. He encouraged them by profuse 
liberality to the execution of his most iniquitous orders : 
he won their favor by the performance of the lowest duties 
of a common legionary, and by the cultivation of coarse 
familiarity with the meatiest followers of the camp. Thus 
courted and rewarded, the soldiers eagerly rushed like 
wild beasts upon their prey. They not only slew all whom 
they had encompassed, but ran into every part of the city 
for the same diabolical purpose. The slaughter was not 
intermitted even during the night ; and, on the following 
day, the same horrible scene was repeated. The city 
was then plundered ; it’s fraternities or privileged com- 
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panies were suppressed ; and the surviving inhabitants 
were debarred from the gratification of public spectacles, 
and kept in constant terror by a strong garrison x3 . 

A war with the Parthians being still meditated by the 
imperial assassin, he sent a deputation to propose himself 
as the son-in-law of their king Artabanus, with whom, he 
said, he wished to form that close alliance which might 
enable the two nations to subdue the rest of the world. 
The answer was a refusal, drawn from a consideration of the 
great difference of manners and customs among the sub- 
jects of the two princes : but a second and more earnest ap- 
plication relaxed the firmness of Artabanus; and the em- 
peror was invited to Ctesiphon, to receive the hand of the 
Parthian princess. Advancing with his troops toward 
that city, he met the king on a spacious plain, and ob- 
served, with a malignant eye, a multitude of rejoicing 
Parthians, who, not having the least suspicion of danger, 
were neither mounted nor armed. Pleased at this oppor- 
tunity of aggression, he ordered his men to attack the 
throng, as if none but enemies were before them. Con- 
founded at this treachery, the Asiatics fled with precipi- 
tation ; and the king with difficulty escaped. Many lost 
their lives ; others were carried off into captivity. The 
perfidious legionaries then ravaged the country to a great 
extent, committing such atrocities as might have been 
expected from that attachment which they professed for 
their infamous employer ; who, when he began to dread 
the vengeance of an insulted and injured nation, returned 
into Mesopotamia, and sent an express to the senate, de- 
claring that he had completely subdued the Parthian 
realm, apd had entitled himself to the honors of a legiti- 
mate and glorious triumph. The assembly knew that this 
assertion was a gross falsehood ; yet the honors which he 
desired were readily decreed to him. The sensations of 
fear instantly produced flattery and submission 

13 Herod, lib. iv. cap, 8, 9. — Xiphil.— Spart. 14 Herod, lib, iv. cap, 10, 1 1. 
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Although the emperor’s chief friends were in the army, 
he found some enemies among the officers. Opilius Ma- 
crinus, one of the preetorian prefects, being reproached 
by him with a want of warlike spirit, because he lived too 
luxuriously for a soldier, and seemed to be more attached 
to civil than to military concerns, — and being even me- 
naced with death for neglect of duty, — felt all the keen- 
ness of resentment, and all the anxiety of alarm. At the 
same time, the superstitious curiosity of Caracalla prompt- 
ed him to consult astrologers and magicians with regard 
to his future fate ; and he wrote to Maternianus, who 
acted as prime minister at Rome, desiring him to employ 
the most experienced men of the prophetic tribe in re- 
searches into the probable duration of his power, and the 
danger to which he might be exposed by treasonable ma- 
chinations. The minister, after the farce of inquiry, 
pointed out Macrinus as the traitor whom his master had 
the greatest reason to fear, and therefore advised that the 
praefect should be immediately put to death. The com- 
munications of Maternianus, being sent with other letters 
into Mesopotamia, reached the emperor when he was on 
the point of engaging in a chariot-race. Unwilling to 
delay his diversion, he delivered the packet to Macrinus, 
who, suppressing that epistle which was hostile to himself, 
stated to his sovereign the purport of the rest. Dreading 
a repetition of the minister’s advice, the prefect formed 
a scheme of tyrannicide with Martialis, a centurion, who 
had been insulted and reviled by Caracalla, and whose 
brother, without proof of delinquency, had fallen a vic- 
tim to despotic cruelty. An opportunity of accomplish- 
ing the scheme soon occurred. The emperor Aprils, 
was on his way, with a small train, to a temple at 
Carrhse; and, having an urgent occasion of retiring, he 
was followed by only one attendant. Martialis ran toward 
him, as if he had been called to receive instructions, and 
gave him a mortal wound. Some German horsemen, who 
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belonged to the imperial guard, revenged the murder by 
the death of the centurion, while he was endeavouring to 
escape by the fleetness of his horse 15 . 

Macrinus, not being suspected of a concern in the con- 
spiracy, was supposed to be sincere in his public lamen- 
tation over the body of Caracalla. He condoled with the 
soldiers upon the loss which they had sustained, without 
giving the smallest hint of a wish to succeed the murdered 
prince. Audentius, his colleague in the prefecture, was 
requested to assume the imperial dignity; buthe declined 
it, as a task too burthensome for his advanced age. Ma- 
crinus was then proposed ; and he did not reject the offer. 
As the Romans had a great respect for the name of An- 
toninus, he gave that appellation to his son Diadumenia- 
nus, whom he introduced to the army as his associate 
in power; and presents were lavished, in the names of 
both, upon the military electors. 

The martial talents of Macrinus, not indeed very con- 
siderable, were soon called into exercise. Artabanus, 
breathing vengeance for the flagitious treachery of Cara- 
calla, advanced with a numerous army. The Parthian 
archers did great execution among the legionaries, who 
were also severely harassed by the long spears of the 
horsemen and camel-riders : but, by putting iron spikes 
under the sand, the Romans so far disabled many of the 
quadrupeds, that the men were thrown off, and easily 
slain or made prisoners. The battle raged for two days, 
before the enemy received intelligence of the tyrant’s 
death: but, as soon as Artabanus was informed, by the 
new emperor, of the change which had occurred, he con- 
sented to a treaty of peace, on the restoration of the cap- 
tives and spoils 16 . 

15 Herod. -lib. iv. cap. 12, 13. — Xiphil. 

16 Herod. lib. iv. cap. 14, 15. — Xiphilin says, that Macrinus purchased 
peace by the grant of fifty millions of drachmas, about 1,600,000 pounds 
sterling. 
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The choice of an emperor from the equestrian order 
(for Macrinus was not a member of the senate) was a no- 
velty in the annals of Rome; and the mean origin from 
which he had risen even to that dignity, could not easily 
be forgotten. The senate, however, considering him as a 
man of some merit, and exulting in the death of Caracalla, 
readily confirmed the legionary appointment, and annull- 
ed the acts of the hated tyrant ; some of whose friends 
were immediately put to death, and others banished. 
Upon the informers, by whose accusations many had 
suffered in the late reign, severe vengeance was now 
taken ; for such as were slaves were crucified, and the 
lives of others were not spared. 

Macrinus would have better consulted his interest by 
distributing his army in many stations, and returning to 
Rome, than by remaining at Antioch with his force nearly 
congregated. The assembled troops had constant oppor- 
tunities of indulging in the freedom of mutual remark, and 
of propagating the murmurs of discontent. While he 
promised a continuance of the privileges and high pay 
allowed by his predecessor, he excited suspicion and dis- 
gust by excluding, from these favors, all who might 
thenceforward be enlisted for the purpose of recruiting 
the legions. The severity with which he punished of- 
fenders, exposed him to odium ; and his military charac- 
ter was not so high as to shield him from contempt. While 
be wallowed in luxury, be obliged the soldiers to live in 
tents ; and they complained of not being sufficiently sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life. Dissatisfaction gradu- 
ally diffused itself among them ; and, when his concern 
in the murder of Caracalla was discovered, their disgust 
was accompanied with a height of indignation, which por- 
tended a speedy revolt. 

An artful and ambitious female roused to action the dis- 
affected troops. Julia, the mother of Caracalla, having 
offended Macrinus by the reproaches which she had 
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thrown out against him for depriving her even of an un- 
worthy son, although he had not taken away her guard or 
curtailed her establishment, was commanded to retire from 
Antioch, that she might not inflame the discontent of the 
army. Her wounded pride concurred with bodily suffer- 
ings (for she had a cancer in her breast) to render her so 
weary of life, that she refused to take that sustenance 
which was necessary for it’s preservation 1? . She had a 
sister named Msesa, who, after Julia’s death, was ordered 
by the emperor to return to Emesa, her native town, with- 
out being dispossessed of any part of the great wealth 
which she had acquired in the two last reigns by her high 
connexions and interest. Maesa had a grandson, who offi- 
ciated as priest of the sun, and was called Elagabalus from 
the Syrian appellation of that luminary. He had no other 
recommendation than that of personal beauty, which is 
certainly a very insufficient qualification for sovereignty: 
but the persuasions and the bribes of his grandmother, 
operating upon the dissatisfied minds of the soldiery, who 
were taught to believe that Caracalla was the secret father 
of the youth, produced a public declaration against Ma- 
crinus. Being introduced to a military detachment can- 
toned near Emesa, Elagabalus was saluted emperor by the 
name of Antoninus, when he was only in the fifteenth year 
of his age * 8 . 

This revolt did not appear in a very formidable light to 
Macrinus, who was not fully aware of the contempt or the 
odium which he had incurred. He spoke of his competi- 
tor as a despicable boy, whose elevation was solely pro- 
duced by the meanness of bribery : but he soon found that 
the power of the youthful rebel was too great to be easily 
withstood. The troops sent to quell the insurrection were 
quickly seduced from their allegiance. They murdered 
Julian their commander, and joined Elagabalus; to whose 


17 Xipbil. Hist. 18 Herod, lib. v. eap. 4 — 6. Jul. Capitol. Vit. Macrini. 
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camp parties daily flocked from the imperial standard. At 
length the two rivals met, with views of decisive hostility. 
Macrinus showed less courage in this conflict j Qne7> 
than even Maesa or her daughter, who, when 2l8 - 
they observed the revolters giving way in some parts of 
the field, leaped from their chariots, and rallied the re- 
coiling battalions. The desertion of a multitude of le- 
gionaries from the ruling prince aided the renewed efforts 
of the partisans of the young Phoenician, to whom a com- 
plete victory devolved I<? . 

The emperor pusillanimously fled before the fortune of 
the day was decided. His principal friends were of opi- 
nion, that, if he had remained to animate the troops, he 
might have defeated his opponents : but his early retreat 
cooled their zeal. He was overtaken by his pursuers 
after a long chase, and put to death : his son was also 
seised and murdered. 

If the senate had not been over-awed by the army, such 
a candidate as now appeared would not have been chosen 
emperor : but the assembly submitted to the power of the 
sword, and acknowleged the pretensions of Elagabalus. 
His inadequacy to the task of government was soon appa- 
rent even to the most careless observer. He had no dig- 
nity of mind or strength of understanding : he was too in- 
dolent to attend to the duties of his exalted station : his 
morals were depraved ; his example was pernicious. 
Deaf to the voice of reason, he attended only to the calls 
of passion. Destitute of all regard for decency and all 
sense of shame, he publicly abandoned himself to the most 
degrading sensualities, and gloried in the most unnatural 
and infamous practices. He distributed the most import- 
ant offices among the infamous ministers of his debauche- 
ries ; discountenanced or neglected all men of ability and 
merit ; insulted the nation by every species of misgovern^ 


19 Xiphil* Hist. — Jul, Capitol. — Herod, lib. v. 7 , 
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ment; and outraged the public feelings by a series of 
oppression. He even put many citizens to death, merely 
for hinting their disapprobation of his conduct, or be- 
cause he suspected that they could not be pleased with his 
administration. 

Amidst his abominable enormities, he affected a sense of 
religion. He professed the highest regard for the Syrian 
God, in whose worship he had officiated as priest, and 
commanded his subjects to prefer that object of devotion 
to every other Deity 40 . He robbed some of the principal 
temples of their sacred ornaments, which he transferred to 
a new structure, erected to his divine favorite upon the 
Palatine hill. These insults to the- religion of Rome were 
highly offensive ; and sacrilege embittered the odium 
which wanton tyranny had excited. Yet the government 
of this unworthy and even execrable prince continued to 
be tolerated. He did not, indeed, reign for many years ; 
but one month was too long for the sway of such a base 
and profligate tyrant. 

While he attended to every thing except his duty, he 
encouraged his mother to ridicule the government by the 
institution of a female senate, for the regulation of dress, 
of the forms of salutation and the modes of behaviour, of 
precedency, and other minutia. He erected a hall for 
these frivolous consultations ; and we may suppose, that 
he occasionally witnessed the desultory discussions. He 
was sometimes present at debates of a more reprehensible 
nature ; for he assembled a great number of prostitutes, 
and ordered them to devise the best means of improving 
amorous gratifications ; and, that they might be favored 
with a variety of hints, he introduced some voluptuaries 
of his own sex. His only companions were persons of this 
description ; and, the more dissolute and depraved they 
were, the more agreeable they became to their patron. 

20 To this divinity, in imitation of the Phoenician practice, he even offered 
human victims, selected from the patrician youth. Lampridius, 
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He expended, with the most wanton profusion, the re- 
venues of the empire, and the confiscated property of 
those citizens whom he sacrificed at the shrine of despot- 
ism. In costly parade, and luxurious ostentation, he ex- 
ceeded the most prodigal of his predecessors. A robe of 
the finest silk, embroidered with gold, and decorated with 
precious stones, formed his ordinary apparel; and he 
changed his dress with the most extravagant frequency. 
Upon every finger he had a valuable ring ; he wore the 
most elegant bracelets; his shoes were enriched with 
sculptured gems ; and, when he moved from his palace to 
enter his carriage, or to mount a horse, the way was 
strewed with dust of gold or silver. His tables, chairs, 
and other articles of domestic furniture, consisted of pure 
gold : he used for fuel the stalks of aromatic plants ; and 
his beds were covered with cloth of gold, and stuffed with 
the most expensive down. He studied the art of cookery 
with the luxurious zeal of an Apicius, and gratified his 
palate with the most delicate fare. He bathed his august 
person in pools of perfumed wine, and mingled the most 
refined' luxury with the grossest debauchery 

His grandmother, apprehending that he would not be 
suffered to enjoy a long reign, resolved to recommend a 
successor to the public notice. She fixed upon his cousin 
Alexianus, the son of her daughter Mamaea, and had suf- 
ficient influence to procure an edict, dignifying him with 
the title of Caesar. On this occasion, the favored A# 
youth assumed the designation of Alexander Se- 221 - 
verus ; and he prepared himself, by a regular course of 
education, for the functions of government and policy. 
The dissolute emperor endeavoured to draw him into the 
cortex of dissipation ; and, when he found all such efforts 
fruitless/ viewed him with a malignant eye, and resolved 
to blast his hopes of the succession ; but the friends of 


21 Lamprid. Vit Heliogabaii. 
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Alexander, and the praetorians, formed a strong bulwark 
around him. Finding that emissaries were employed to 
murder him, the soldiers rushed into the palace^ and, 
having led the endangered youth to the camp, returned 
in search of the tyrant, whom they threatened with ex- 
emplary vengeance, if he would not instantly dismiss his 
profligate companions and unprincipled advisers. He 
reluctantly acquiesced in their demands ; and the tumult 
subsided. 

The life of Alexander was still insecure ; for the empe-> 
ror did not relinquish his murderous intention. He de- 
clared the youth joint consul, but would not suffer him to 
perform the duties of the office. It was a mere show of 
favor, without the reality of reconciliation or of concert. 
To sound the inclinations of the prietorians, and ascertain 
how far he might proceed with safety, he pretended that 
his cousin was so ill as to be at the point of death. The 
officers, suspecting his views, refused to send him the 
usual guard, and desired that his popular relative might 
be immediately brought to the camp. Over-awed by this 
instance of spirit, he repaired with Alexander to the mi- 
litary station. While he was treated with contempt, his 
colleague was received with loud acclamations and gene- 
ral respect ; — a contrast which so offended the emperor’s 
pride, that he ordered the most forward applauders of the 
youth to be put to death, not considering that he was in 
the power of those who wished for an opportunity of rescu- 
ing the nation from tyranny and disgrace. Many of the 
soldiers advanced toward him with looks of indignation, 
and so intimidated him by menaces, that he fled in all the 
agony of terror. He was eagerly pursued, and quickly 
overtaken; and, while his mother held him in her em* 
March io, brace, both were justly punished with death for 
their multiplied acts of oppression and outrage. 
The depraved voluptuaries, who had domineered in the 
cabinet, were not suffered to escape the fate of their ma- 
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ster ; and the youth whom they had endeavoured to de- 
stroy, was elevated to the imperial d-gnity by the unani- 
mous votes of the army and the senate 2 *. 


LETTER XVI. 

Histofp of the Roma# Empire, during the Reigns of Alexander 
Sevtrus, Maximin, and the Gordians . 

THE gloorp of tyranny was dispelled by the en- ^ D . 
livening prospect of just and humane govern- 
ment. Alexander was a youth of promising talents and 
virtuous habits ; and, while he gave indications of those 
abilities which were calculated for the government of the 
state, he seemed to possess that courage which could de- 
fend it. 

lie commenced his reign with the nomination of a com- 
mittee of sixteen senators, without whose advice no im- 
portant measures were adopted 1 . He was guided in this 
appointment by the suggestions of his mother and grand- 
mother, who, having super-intended his education with 
the greatest care, and being considered as women of sense 
and judgement, were honored with his gratitude, respect, 
and reverence. At the head of the new council was 
Ulptan, the celebrated civilian, who was, at the same 
time, captain of the imperial guard. Some of his politi- 
cal associates were highly distinguished by their learning; 
and every one of the number enjoyed the reputation of abi- 
lity and of worth. A reform of the court was the first object 
of these ministers : the next was the extension of equita- 
ble sWay to all parts of the empire. Abuses and griev- 
ances Were corrected and redressed; incompetent and 


22 Herod, lib. v. — Lamprid.— Xipbil. 

Vox,. III. 
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profligate officers and corrupt judges were dismissed, and 
some were punished with exile; while persons of acknow- 
leged merit were selected for the public service. The 
senate-house, purged of base intruders, again became a 
seat of authoritative decision ; and the wisdom of the as- 
sembly had it’s due influence in political and legislative 
concerns. None but intelligent and respectable men 
could procure admission, as substitutes of the excluded 
senators ; for the candidates were required to produce 
favorable testimonials of their characters, and were not 
received without the unanimous approbation of the at- 
tendant members. In the appointment of provincial go- 
vernors, only those citizens were selected by the emperor, 
whom no one could criminate ; and similar strictness at- 
tended the supply of other important vacancies. No offices 
were suffered to be sold ; for the prince considered that 
species of traffic as disgraceful to his government, and in- 
jurious to the people. Those who discharged their func- 
tions with exemplary propriety were rewarded for their 
conduct, but not to an excess that was inconsistent with 
ceconomy, or preclusive of that relief, in point of taxa- 
tion, which the public had reason to expect from a just 
and disinterested sovereign 3 . 

Thus Alexander and his patriotic counsellors proceeded, 
restoring order, distributing*justice, and promoting the 
general welfare. When some years had passed in these 
tranquil pursuits, the horizon of Rome exhibited an aspect 
of turbulence. The strictness with which Ulpian enforced 
order and discipline, although it did not involve merciless 
severity, excited the general disgust of the praetorians, 
and particularly inflamed the resentment of Epagathus, 
one of their officers, who could not brook even legitimate 
control. The people being more disposed to approve 
than to condemn the conduct of the praefect, sanguinary 
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dissensions arose between them and tbe troops, and the 
opposite parties even fought for three days. Not being 
successful in these conflicts, the praetorians vented their 
rage in conflagration ; and the people, to prevent the 
mischievous extension of the flames, made overtures of 
accommodation, to which the soldiers agreed 3 . This re- 
conciliation, far from being cordial, did not secure Ulpian 
from military vengeance. He was assaulted in ^ 
the night, and. murdered in his flight to the pa- 
lace 4 . The danger of punishing Epagathus in the centre 
of his influence induced the emperor to send him to 
Egypt, on pretence of employing him in the government 
of that province; but, being removed to Crete, the assas- 
sin was subjected to the doom which he deserved. 

A spirit of mutiny continued to inflame the licentious 
praetorians ; and the same repugnance to the ancient dis- 
cipline diffused itself among the provincial legions. Dis- 
turbances in various camps and stations marked the rising 
discontent ; and, when these commotions had apparently 
subsided, others were constantly dreaded by the friends 
of the court and the advocates of tranquillity. 

Alexander was still popular; but his tame submission 
to the will of his mother threatened him with a serious 
decline of public favor. Mamaea was sordidly avaricious, 
and sometimes cruel; and, as her influence over her son 
was notorious 5 , many were ready to censure him, and to 
arraign his administration, when they witnessed any re- 
prehensible acts, which were supposed to proceed from 
her advice. With all his boasted mildness, he was, on 
some occasions, inhumanly severe 6 ; and his acts of rigor, 
being loudly condemned by his military enemies, were 
rendered subservient to the propagation of discontent. 

3 Xiphil. Hist. 4 Zosira.lib. !. sect. 11. — Xiphil. 

5 He even suffered her to banish his wife, and to put his father-in-law to 

death, upon the idle pretence of a conspiracy. Herodian . 

6 Hit* paneg} rical biographer Larapridius admits, that he was durus et tetricus. 

X 2 
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In the hope of being supported by the arttiyy some 
competitors for the sovereignty offered thenaseWea to ge- 
neral notice. Uranius endeavoured to procure that dig- 
nity to which he had no* pretensions ; but his views were 
easily baffled; and CamiUus, who aimed at the same ho*- 
nor, was indulged by Alexander with an appearance of 
power, until he was persuaded to> resign it. Two citizens 1 , 
who were less ambitious^ were brought forward by the 
soldiers ; one at Rome* the other in Syria. Both mani- 
fested their reluctance by flight ;• and the former found 
security in concealment, while the latter drowned himself 
in the Euphrates.. 

The intrigues and attempts of the mah contents did not 
intimidate or depress the emperor, who had reason to be- 
lieve that his government was acceptable to the senate 
and the majority of the people. He pursued his course 
for several years without farther commotions, before he 
found himself involved in an Asiatic war, A revolution 
had occurred in Persia ; and it's effects appeared in the 
alarming form of a fierce invasion. 

Artaxerxes^ a military adventurer, the son of Sassan, 
erected the standard of rebellion against Ar.tabanus, king 
of P&rthia ; and,, affirming that he was a descendant of the 
Persian kings-, he so extensively propagated his influence, 
that a numerous body of the people resolved to support 
his pretensions. Ably directing the exertions of his follow- 
ers, he obtained three victories over the troops of Arta- 
ban us 7 ; and the fall or the murder of the vanquished king 
extinguished the Parthian power 8 . The victor seised the 
throne ; and, when he had quelled all opposition in the 
provinces, he declared his intention of re-annexing to the 
Persian dominion all the territories which Cyrus had pos- 

7 In the year Si26 

8 Xiphil. Hibt, — Agath. — The Parthian monarchy corresponds with the 
Ariikanian dynasty of some Persian writers ; while others -place two dynasties- 
between the Caiaaian and Sassanian series ot princes. 
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sessed. Alexander, in a spirited epistle, advised theaaew 
king tx> content himself with the present extent of his 
realm, and warned him of the terrors and dangers of 
Bonaan vengeance. Despising the admonition^ a. b. 
Artaxerxes invaded Mesopotamia with a great 
army; and, meeting with no opposition in the open coun- 
try, he insultingly ravaged and plundered the province 9 . 

Alexander did not pusilianitnously shrink from the con- 
test, or indolently resign to his generals the defence of 
the empire. Having ordered a respectable force to be 
levied, he announced his intention of acting personally 
against the invaders, and seemed to promise himself the 
most splendid success. The senate lamented the neces- 
sity of his departure ; and many of the people shed tears, 
when they witnessed his incipient march. Nothing could 
exceed the systematic regularity with which the expedi- 
tion was conducted. The emperor’s disciplinarian strict- 
ness impressed the soldiers with awe; while his attention 
to the supply of their wants allayed the disgust which his 
severity aroused. When he had transported his legions 
into Asia, lie passed some months at Antioch, augment- 
ing his force, and organising ail the means of vigorous 
hostility. 

During his residence in this city, he was informed that 
many of his soldiers had indulged in dissolute pleasures 
at Daphne, and bad even bathed with prostitutes. In- 
censed at these violations of discipline, of decorum, and 
morality, he imprisoned the offenders, and menaced them 
with exemplary punishment. A mutiny immediately 
arising, he boldly addressed the legion which clamorously 
countenanced the misconduct of it’s members, and, after 
a sharp rebuke, cried out, cc Citizens, I dismiss you from 
u that service which you have disgraced.” Appalled by 
his firmness, the legionaries gave up their arms, and si- 


9 Herod, lib. vl cap. 2. 
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lently retired. He was so pleased at their submission to 
his stern authority, that he restored them to their station ; 
but his indignation hurried him into an act of cruelty ; for 
he put their tribunes to death, merely for their negligence 
and temporary inattention to discipline 10 . 

After a fruitless attempt to restore peace by negotia- 
A D tion, he commenced his march against the Per- 
23S * sians. By a three-fold division of his force, he 
hoped to make such an impression as would secure an 
ultimate triumph. That part of his army which he sent 
into Armenia fought with some advantage ; but the second 
division, advancing into Persia, received a ruinous de- 
feat 11 , while Alexander lingered in Mesopotamia with the 
greater part of his force. The intelligence of this ill suc- 
cess concurred with the earnest persuasions of his mother 
to produce an order for a discontinuance of the expedi- 
tion : yet he was not so discouraged as to meditate an 
entire dereliction of the war. When he was preparing 
A. D. ^ ot a renevv£ d of hostilities, he was informed that 
23 i. Artaxerxes had permitted or suffered the disper- 
sion of the majority of his troops; and a report of European 
commotions, at the same time, induced him to desist from 
the Asiatic war. 

As the devastation of the Gallic frontiers by the Ger- 
mans more strongly alarmed the senate and citizens of 
Rome, than the remote hostilities of the Persians, the em- 
peror resolved to exert his utmost efforts in defence of 
the provincials. But, when he had reached the banks of 
the Rhine, he had no opportunity of distinguishing him- 


10 Lamprid. Vit. Alex. Sev. 

11 Herod, lib. vi. cap. 5. — Zonar.— -This account is corroborated by the 
best writers of Oriental history, but is controverted by Lampridius, who quotes 
the authority of the imperial records for a great victory on the part of the 
Homans. If such a victory had been obtained, the lustre which it would haye 
thrown over the government of Alexander would, in all probability, have re- 
pressed that spirit of revolt which led to a most disgraceful transfer of th<£ 
sovereignty. 
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self in the field. His occasional severity, and the avarice 
of his mother, excited such discontent among the troops, 
that a conspiracy was formed for his destruction. 

Maximin, formerly a Thracian shepherd, had risen to 
legionary distinction ; and, being considered as a very 
brave and skilful officer, he had been employed by Alex- 
ander in training the less experienced part of the army. 
Finding himself popular in the camp, he conceived the 
hope of extraordinary advancement ; and, with little dif- 
ficulty, he seduced the military mal-contents into schemes 
of murderous violence. By a considerable body of legion- 
aries, this barbarian was declared emperor ; and his vile 
emissaries, surprising Alexander in his tent ia , assassinated 
that prince and his mother. The unjustifiable March 19, 
and traitorous act was soon avenged by the death 
of the assassins 13 : yet the whole army consented to the 
elevation of the ungrateful officer who had instigated those 
ruffians to the murder of his patron and benefactor 14 *. 

An unpardonable insult was offered to the senate and 
the nation by the bold usurper, in acting as emperor by 
the mere will of the army, without deigning to consider 
the sanction of the venerable assembly as necessary to 
legalise his administration. This fact is mentioned with 
apparent indignation by the ancient historians ; and it was 
certainly a violent breach in the rampart of the consti- 
tution. 

Those who could revolt from such a prince as Alexan- 
der Severus deserved to be punished by the oppressive 
government of a Thracian savage, who was only qualified 
to be a leader of banditti : but, unfortunately, the insur- 
rection of the soldiers in his favor tended, by it’s success, 
to involve the unoffending part of the nation in the mi- 


ls Near Mentz. 

13 In this act of retaliative justice, even that legion which had been stig- 
matised at Antioch took a distinguished part. 

14 Herod, lib. vi. — Zosim. lib. i.— Lamprid. 
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series of tyrannic sway* He knew that the senate, and 
the people in general, highly disapproved his elevation to 
the throne of the Caesars : be knew that he was despised 
for the meanness of his extraction, and hated for his cru- 
elty; but, instead of being induced, by the unfavorable 
opinion which was entertained of him, to soften his rustic 
city, and assume .the demeanor of a gracious and moderate 
prince, he was urged by the baseness of his nature to 
govern with a rod of iron. He commenced his reign with 
acts of the most unjustifiable complexion. bje put to 
death many of those who had known him when he lived 
in indigence and obscurity, that they might not view him 
with contempt 15 . No favors which he or his family had 
rpceiyed from them, could substitute grateful feelings fof 
the wounds which their early knowlege of him gave to 
his pride. He, at the same time, murderpd some of thp 
friends of his injured predecessor, and banished, degraded, 
or displaced the rest. 

A dread of his inhuman despotism soon produced a 
conspiracy against him. Magnus, who had been honored 
with the consulate, and had some influence in the army, 
resolved to watch the movements of the barbarian erjiT 
peror, and break down a bridge over thp Rhine, in a widp 
and deep part of the stream, as soon as the tyrant bad 
passed oyer it. The scheme was detected ; and above 
4000 persons were put to death by Maxi min, without trial 
or legal process, as if their concern in the plot had been 
indisputable. The positive mention of this conspiracy, 
as an historic incident, may not be correct ; but it is not 
impYobable, although the writers by whom it is specified 
have added, that an opinion prevailed, imputing to Maxi- 
min the fabrication of the charge, with a view of obtain-* 
ing a pretence for multiplied acts of sanguinary violence 16 . 

A revolt soon after occurred in the camp, and a new 


15 Jul. Capitol. Vit. I\It*ira. 


16 Herod, lib. C&pitQ], 
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-emperor was nominated : but tbe insurrection was too 
partial to have any effect to the prejudice of Maximio. 
The ohject of tumultuary choice was murdered by a pre^- 
tended friend, who had adyised him to accept the offered 
.dignity, and who, in his turn, was put to death by the 
reigning prince. 

By a vigorous campaign, 3\faximin hoped to convince 
both the army and the people of his eminent qualifica- 
tions for imperial swa} 7- . He entered Germany 
with many legions, and, not meeting the enemy 
in the field, ravaged the country to a great extent. The 
troops of some of the German states at length ventured to 
oppose hum, and felt the effects of legionary valor and skilk 
paving given orders for the delineation of his chief ex** 
ploits, and for the exhibition of these interesting pictures at 
gome, he rested from his labors in Pannonia, with an in** 
Motion of attacking the Sarmatians in the spring 17 . 

The government of this base and unprincipled despot 
resembled the public conduct of Nero : it was a series of 
rapine and murder. He encouraged the vile race of in- 
farmers, that such charges might be adduced against opu- 
lent citizens and provincials, as might lead to condemn** 
tion. Many of the most respectable subjects of the om* 
pire, without the smallest proof of guilt, were deprived 
of their property, and banished ; while others were doomed 
to death. As the wealth thus acquired did not satisfy the 
avidity of the imperial robber, he pillaged tbe temples, 
and seised for his own use tbe public money in the prin- 
cipal cities, regardless of the general indignation which 
his unjustifiable conduct excited 18 . 

When the Romans had submitted for two years to the 
tyranny of Maximin, some commotions at Carthage led 
the way to a revolt. The financial procurator jx 
of the province imitated the violence and rapacity ^ 7i 


IT Herod. — CapUol. 


18 Zo aim, lib. i. — Herod* 
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of his master ; and, in the course of his extortions, he ad- 
duced charges against several young men of opulent and 
noble families, that he might have a pretence for the 
seisure of their property. They requested a delay of 
three days, before the pecuniary demand should be en- 
forced ; and, in that interval, they instigated the neigh- 
bouring rustics to take arms in their defence. Concealing 
their weapons, they approached the obnoxious officer, as 
if they intended to perform their promise. He did not 
suspect their real purpose, and was therefore unprepared 
to resist their violence. They stabbed him to the heart; 
and the peasants, rushing forward, soon dispersed the sol- 
diers, who attempted to revenge his death. In the hope of 
securing themselves against the tyrant’s resentment, they 
resolved to make choice of a new emperor. The gover- 
nor of the province was Gordian, a man of respectability 
and virtue, who had lived to his eightieth year in general 
estimation. He was then at Tykdra, wholly ignorant of 
the late conspiracy and assassination ; and, when the in- 
surgents announced his election, he threw himself from 
his bed at the feet of their leaders, and urged them to ex- 
cuse him from the dangerous elevation. As they threat- 
ened him with instant death, if he should refuse to pro- 
tect them by an acceptance of the imperial authority, he 
consented to share the peril in which they had involved 
themselves, and suffered them to invest him with the pur- 
ple 19 * 

The aged proconsul, being conducted to Carthage with 
the pomp of sovereignty, sent a deputation to Rome, to 
request from the senate an acknowlegement of his au- 
thority, and to promise a restoration of just and equita- 
able government, in lieu of the horrible tyranny which 
had lately prevailed. To the soldiers he held out the 
prospect of a more liberal donative than any former prince 


19 Herod, lib. tii.— Capitol. Vit. Gord. 
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had bestowed ; and the popular acquiescence was also to 
be rewarded with a bountiful largess. He, at the same 
time, sent the quaestor of the province to Rome, to take 
away the life of Vitalian, the praetorian pnefect, from 
whose ferocity of character, and attachment to the tyrant, 
a determined opposition was apprehended. This officer 
deserved death for his cruelty ; but the treacherous mode 
in" which it was inflicted cannot be approved. The quaes- 
tor and his attendants introduced themselves to him, as 
the bearers of instructions from his imperial friend, and 
thus found an opportunity of assassinating him. A re- 
port of the death of Maximin being then propagated, the 
people loudly expressed their joy; demolished his sta- 
tues ; put to death the chief ministers of his barbarity, 
and some of the accusers whom he had encouraged ; and, 
in the tumult of licentiousness, creditors were murdered 
by debtors, and many individuals were sacrificed to pri- 
vate revenge. Sabinus, the governor of the city, so highly 
offended the plebeian assassins by endeavouring to re- 
press their outrages, that they beat him to death with 
clubs 20 . 

The senate readily embraced the cause of Gordian, and 
immediately commissioned twenty of the members to pro- 
vide for the defence of Italy against the attempts of the 
adherents of Maximin. Not only the proconsul was de- 
clared emperor by the assembly, but his son was associ- 
ated with him in power and authority. Thanks were de- 
creed to the inhabitants of Tysdra for opening the way to 
this revolution : Maximin and his son were solemnly de- 
voted to the infernal deities, as enemies of mankind ; and 
rewards were offered for their heads. Instructions were 
sent to all the provincial governors to maintain the .choice 
of the senate, and crush all who should dare to support 
the pretensions of an execrable barbarian. 


20 Jlerod, lib. vii. — Capitol. Vit- Maxim. el Gotth 
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When Maximia was informed of these proceedings, he 
was inflamed with an excess of rage. He tore his robe, 
dashed his head against a wall, struck bis attendants, md 
exhibited other marks of temporary phrensy. After two 
days of perplexity and indecision, he assembled bis troops, 
and, with affected indifference, mentioned the revolt of 
the African province, under the auspices of a feeble do- 
tard and an indolent voluptuary* He also treated with 
contempt the hostility of the senate, and trusted that his 
brave and faithful soldiers would soon overwhelm all op- 
position, and entitle themselves by their seasonable ser- 
vices to the ample spoils of their enemies. He then 
distributed a large sum among them, and gave orders for 
a speedy march to Italy. 

The courage of Capelianu6, and his personal animosity 
against Gordian, quickly suppressed the African revolt* 
The new emperor had sent one of his friends to super- 
sede that officer in the government of Numidia, and to 
command his instant departure from the province. Cape- 
lianus defied the attempts of his intended successor; 
and, with a well-disciplined army, directed his march to- 
ward Carthage. Gordian sent out his son with a tumultuary 
and ill-armed force;. and a battle quickly occurred, in 
which Capelianus obtained the victory. The son fell in 
the action ; and the father hung himself in despair. 
Many of the vanquished were trodden to death by their 
associates, in the confusion of their flight; and the fury of 
the pursuers sacrificed a considerable number. The vic- 
torious general encouraged the rapacity and licentious- 
ness of his soldiers, at Carthage and other towns, with a 
view of conciliating their support in an eventual assump- 
tion of the supreme power ; and he gratified his own thirst 
of blood and spoil by numerous murders and confisca- 
tions. 

Still intent upon a renunciation of the authority of 
Maximin, the senate granted the imperial dignity to Pu- 
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pienus Maximus and Balbinus. The former of these ci- 
tizens had risen from a low station, by industry and merit, 
to military eminence and political distinction ; and the 
latter, who was an opulent patrician, had governed many 
provinces without exciting the least complaint. Maxi- 
mus was morose and strict, but not unjust or inhuman ; 
Balbinus was mild and polite in his demeanor, a man of 
pleasure* an orator, and a poet. 

The people were not altogether pleased at the new 
choice. They particularly objected to the appointment of 
Maximus, whoso severity did not suit their taste ; and 
they insisted on the promotion of a grandson of Gordian, 
denouncing sanguinary vengeance in case of refusal. To' 
allay tlheir discontent, the boy was produced, and honored 
with the title of Csesar, the two emperors being authorised 
to act as his associates and guardians 21 . 

At thereommencement of the new reign^, while the se- 
nators were employed in deliberation, some soldiers who 
had served under Maximin appeared in the midst of the 
hall. This- irreverent curiosity was punished with unjus- 
tifiable and outrageous severity; or it may rather be said, 
tibafc the harmless intrusion was alleged as a pretence for 
that cruelty which would otherwise have been exercised! 
Two of the members, Gallicanus and Maecenas, stabbed 
the intruders; whose comrades, respectfully waiting at 
Itbe door, were so intimidated, that they instantly fled. 
Gallicanus, rushing out with the blood-stained sword in his? 
hand, instigated the populace to destroy the friends of 
Miaximin, the enemies of the senate and the nation. The 
retiring soldiers were vigorously pursued, 'until they found 
refuge in the camp. A multitude of plebeians attacked 
that station without effect; and, when they at length re- 
treated, a considerable number of the assailants lost their 
lives, with many gladiators who had joined them, in con-' 


SI Capitol. Vit. Gord. et Maxi*. 
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sequence of a sortie from the camp* When the siege was 
renewed, the defence was equally spirited. All the en- 
deavours of Balbinus, for the restoration of peace and or- 
der, were fruitless ; and, as Maximus, whose military 
fame might have over-awed the contending parties, had 
advanced with an army to oppose the tyrant, the intes- 
tine war proceeded to an alarming height. The people 
having diverted all supplies of water from the camp, all 
the soldiers left it, and rushed into the city, where, being 
harassed from the roofs with tiles and stones, they set fire 
to many of the houses ; and the fury of the spreading 
flames destroyed as great a part of Rome as was equal to 
one of the largest provincial towns* 4 . 

Maximin, in the mean time, approached Italy with con- 
fix fident hopes of triumph. Finding a deserted 
23s * town, he expressed his joy at the sight, and his 
wish to find others in the same state, without considering 
that the policy of removing every article of subsistence 
threatened him with famine. Many of his soldiers saw the 
manoeuvre in it’s true light, and ridiculed his idle joy. 
The gates of Aquileia being shut against him, he gave 
orders for a vigorous siege. The senators Crispin us and 
Menophilus, however, trusting to the courage of a nu- 
merous garrison, and to a copious stock of arms and pro- 
visions, were not appalled by his boastful menaces; nor 
were they seduced into submission by his persuasions, or 
liis promises of clemency and pardon. His assaults were 
resisted with energy: his engines were rendered useless 
by well-aimed combustibles: showers of varied missiles 
severely galled his men ; and these hostilities were em- 
bittered, to his irascible spirit, by the reproaches, taunts, 
and sarcasms, which the besieged poured forth against 
him and his son. His rage vented itself upon some of his 
principal officers, whom he doomed to death for a pre- 


22 Herod, lib. vii. 
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sumed deficiency of courage or of .zeal. In the progress 
of the siege, his troops labored under a scarcity of pro- 
visions j — with such precaution and vigilance were all 
supplies intercepted or precluded by the new govern- 
ment. Dreading an increase of difficulty and of danger, 
and impressed also with a strong sense of the general 
odium which the conduct of their ruffian master had ex- 
cited, those soldiers who had families near Rome conspired 
against him. They drew into their party the very men to 
whom he committed the protection of his person ; and, 
entering his tent at mid-day, murdered both him and his 
son. The commander of his guard, and some of his prin- 
cipal friends, were at the same time put to death. The 
father deserved the utmost inflictions of divine and human 
vengeance : but the son had some claim to indulgence 23 . 

The besiegers discontinued their operations, when the 
death of their leader was announced. The Pannonians 
and Thracians were inclined to resent that violence which 
had removed from the world the object of their favor and 
selection: but prudence checked their zealj and they 
concurred with the rest of the army in making overtures 
of accommodation to the defenders of Aquileia. Crispi- 
nus promised forbearance and amity, on condition of their 
acknowlegement of the joint emperors. They submitted 
to the stipulation : and their urgent wants were immedi- 
ately relieved. 

An excess of joy was now manifested throughout Italy. 
Maximus, who was on the point of marching from Raven- 
na against the opposers of the senate, received with con- 
gratulations the soldiers who presented to him the head of 
his fierce adversary, and sent to Rome that acceptable 
trophy. The temples of the metropolis were immediate- 
ly thronged with citizens ; and sacrifices were profusely 
offered, announcing devout gratitude. Maximus hastened 


23 Capitol, Vit. Maxiimni — IWod. lib. via. 
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to' Aquileia, and flattened himself with the prospect of full 
submission on the part of the tyrant’s army : but the re- 
spect with which he was greeted was confined to exterior 
forms. It was so far from being sincere, that the troops 
■viewed 1 with great disgust an emperor whom the senate 
had chosen* without thek concurrence, and secretly re- 
solved 1 to annihilate his authority. Baibinus*, for the same 
reason*, Was an- object of their resentment : hut, as young 
Gordian hard* been brought forward by the people, the 
soldiery Were willing to* acquiesce in his sovereignty. 

For the restoration of peace, the senate voted to Maxi- 
mus an- equestrian* statue, and decreed other honors,- 
which excited the envy of Balbinus, who boasted that he 
fin'd 1 as much* concern as his colleague in the ruin of Maxi- 
min. To both these princes, a divided sway was unsatis- 
factory;' but they abstained from open discord, and go- 
verned the empire’ With equity and moderation. They 
promoted the* enactment of judicious laws, decided causes 
With correctness and imparti*diity , and' preserved general 
order and tranquillity. 

That administration which* ought to have secured to 
the' emperors universal* regard and esteem, did not miti- 
gate the displeasure of the praetorians and their legionary 
associates ; and* thek indignation was inflamed by an insi- 
nuation* which was thrown outin the senate. “ Princes who 
(e are wisely selected act thus : but those who are cho- 
<c/ sett by the ignorant and uninformed part of the commu- 

nity thus perish* 4 ,” This allusion to* the election and the 
fate of Maximiu made a deep impression,- the more par- 
ticularly as it was* founded in justice. 

When the recurrence of games and sports engrossed 
the public attention; the mal-conteuts resolve u' co assassi- 
nate* the senatorial- emperors. Their machinations being 
suspected by Maximus, he* summoned his German guard* 


24 Capitol. Vit. Maximx et Balbini, 
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to his aid ; but Balbinus, suspecting that his colleague 
entertained views of sole supremacy, obstructed their 
compliance with the requisition of a prince to whom they 
were known to be attached. While the emperors were 
warmly disputing on this subject, the praetorians, brutally 
licentious, penetrated within the precincts of the palace, 
and carried off the acknowleged sovereigns of the state 
with barbarous exultation, stripping them of their robes, 
and treating them with derision and obloquy. In their 
march through the city to the camp, they heard that the 
Germans were advancing to attempt a rescue. The ruf- 
fians then murdered their two prisoners, and left the 
mangled bodies to the gaze of irreverent curiosity, or the 
transient look of sensibility and compassion 2 *. 

Gordian was permitted by the assassins to enjoy the un- 
divided authority, as they could not agree in any other 
choice. He was only thirteen years of age, by some ac- 
counts, when he commenced the actual exercise of power; 
but, according to another statement, he had entered his 
sixteenth year: in all probability, he was between those 
ages. He had a good capacity, an amiable disposition, a 
thirst of knowlege, and an aptitude for learning. But, 
being at that time deficient in manly vigor, he suffered 
himself to be governed by the eunuchs of the palace, and 
his name to be used as a sanction to the most illegal and 
tyrannous acts. While the state was thus misgoverned, 
an attempt was made by Sabinianus to wrest the impe- 
rial dignity from it’s youthful possessor. An in- a. D. 
surrection was excited in the Carthaginian pro- 240 ‘ 
vince by the arts of that daring traitor ; and the governor 
was involved in difficulty and danger'by the progress of 
the rebels : but be at length roused himself to vigorous 


25 Herod, lib. viii. cap. 8. — Zosiraus says, that Maximus and Balbi- 
uus had conspired against young Gordian, and that the soldiers punished 
them with death for their intended injustice: but, in the affairs of this period, 
his exclusive authority deserves little regard. 
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exertion, and compelled the maUcontents to submit to his 
discretion aqd mercy. They even surrendered their leader, 
and thus obtained pardon for themselves* 6 : but, whether 
the same indulgence was granted to him, we are not in- 
formed. 

The imperial administration was reformed after the mar- 
A. D. riage of the prince, who, haying Misitheus, an 
241< able and npright counsellor, forhis father-in-law, 
dismissed the unprincipled eunuchs and freed-men from 
his court. The new minister was not only well qualified 
to guide the helm in time of peace, but was also capable*- 
qf conducting a war with skill and vigor. 

Sapor, the sop of Artaxerxes, exulting in the late resto- 
ration of the Persian monarchy, had passed his frontiers 
with a powerful army, and, penetrating into Syria, threat- 
ened that province with total conquest. The young em- 
peror, hastening from Europe to chastise the invaders* 
A. IX soon turned the tide against them. He defeated 
them in several conflicts, recovered all the towns; 
which they h^d taken, and pursued Sapor almost to the 
gates pf Ctesiphcu. Of this success he did not claim the 
chief merit, but gave the highest praise, derivable from the 
campaign, to the counsels and suggestions of Misitheus. 
The loss of so valuable a friend was a source of the keen- 
est sorrow and regret. A natural indisposition, or (which 
more probable) an infusion of poison into the veins of 
the unfortunate minister* by the secret order of a malig* 
nant and ambitious; enemy, removed him from the world ; 

D# and Philip, an Arabian adventurer, the supposed 
S43, author of his ( death, was advanced by the unsu- 
specting emperor to the plenitude of military command, 
and, in effect, to the chief political power* 7 . 

Continuing the war with the Persians, Gordian met with 
farther success. He defeated Sapor on the banks of the 


2<* Zeuiu. lzb. I 


27 Capitol, Vit. Goxdfcni III, 
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Aboras, and would probably have improved his victory 
with commanding effect, if his hopes had not been baffled 
by the arts of Philip. The treacherous prefect stopped 
the convoys which ought -to have arrived by the Eu- 
phrates, and led the troops into districts where their wants 
could not be supplied. Hence arose loud clamors, in 
which all respect for an amiable prince was lost. The 
famished and exasperated soldiers were taught to be- 
lieve that all their difficulties were aggravated, if not 
occasioned, by the inexperience and imprudence of their 
youthful sovereign, who could neither direct military 
aflairs with skill, nor manage political concerns with 
j udgement ; and the emissaries of Philip studiously urged 
the necessity of superseding such a prince by the elec- 
tion of an able warrior and statesman, who might re- 
store vigor both to the army and the general govern- 
ment. The result was favorable to the intrigues of the 
treacherous Arab, whom the mal-contents demanded for 
their emperor. Some of Gordian’s friends warmly op- 
posed the unjustifiable and seditious demand : but their 
expostulations could not stem the torrent of mutiny. 
To Philip the chief authority was assigned, under the title 
of guardian to the nominal emperor. The injured prince, 
encouraged by the prmfect Metius, loudly and publicly 
complained of this disgrace, and of the domineering ar- 
rogance of a foreign upstart, who had no pretensions to 
royalty : but the assembled troops refused to annul the 
grant by which Philip had been so highly and unreason- 
ably favored. Gordian then made the circuit of the camp, 
urging the principal officers, and many of the common 
legionaries, to support the cause of their lawful sovereign; 
and, when he found that his influence was not sufficiently 
operative to procure even an equality of power, he re- 
quested that he might be allowed to act as praetorian pre- 
fect under the new emperor. Neither was this point con- 
ceded; nor would the jealousy of the base usurper suffer 

y 2 
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an amiable prince to live, Philip affected an appearance 
of clemency and magnanimity, and pretended to leave 
this important question to the decision of his friends : but, 
reflecting on the danger of rivalry, and on the consequent 
insecurity of his power, he completed his injustice by 
giving orders for the murder of Gordian 25 . 

The death of this prince was generally lamented, but 
more particularly by the senate ; and he was panegyrised 
as one of the best men whom Rome had ever seen at her 
helm; as one who united learning and virtue with public 
spirit and disinterested patriotism. As a mark of honor 
to his memory, it was unanimously voted, that his poste- 
rity should enjoy the privilege of exemption from any 
civil or political employments which might be burthen- 
some or disagreeable. It was subsequently observed, 
with the satisfaction which results from acts of retributive 
justice, that nine conspirators who were concerned in the 
murder of this lamented prince, destroyed themselves, 
after the death of their base employer, with the weapons 
which they had used against their sovereign 49 . This 
concert in the suicidal act is not very probable. Some of 
the emperor’s enemies, filled with compunction, and wish- 
ing to avoid general odium, might so have acted ; but the 
story, in the alleged extent, does not seem entitled t$ 
credit. 


LETTER XVI L 


Continuation of the Roman History, to the Time of the Thirty 
Tyrants . 

WHEN the Romans could elevate an unprincipled adven- 
turer, whose father was a leader of banditti, to the digni- 
fied stations of their emperor and their judge, we may 

£3 Cap’tol. Yil. Gord. III. 29 Jul Capitol. 
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readily suppose, that they were a base degenerate people* 
It may be alleged, that it was the act of the soldiers, and 
that the senate, citizens, and provincials, merely acqui- 
esced in that election which they could not prevent. But 
this is not a sufficient excuse. The mutinous troops were 
in a distant country : the legions dispersed over Europe 
were not infected with the same spirit of sedition : the 
senate had still a considerable degree of vreight and au- 
thority; and the people could not be pleased at the intru- 
sion of a brutal and murderous soldier into the seat of 
supremacy and of justice. To this disgrace, however, 
the subjects of the Roman world pusiilanimously sub- 
mitted ; and the traitorous Arab was acknowleged as their 
lawful sovereign. 

Philip gladly promoted the grant of divine honors to a, 
prince whose rivalry he bad effectually precluded. He 
affected to lament the death which he had occasioned, 
and which, with all the impudence of falsehood, he ascribed 
to disordered health. Marcius, a wise and experienced 
senator, had been chosen by his assembled brethren to 
Succeed the murdered prince ; and, when his sudden 
death had followed the appointment, Hostilianus was pro- 
claimed emperor : but, as he also died soon after,, the se- 
nate reluctantly acknowleged the Arabian intruder 1 2 . 

The reign of this usurper was extended to the sixth 
year; and he seems to have endeavoured, in some de- 
gree, to atone for his criminality by the moderation of his 
government. When he had concluded peace with Sapor, 
he led his army into Syria, and took the first opportunity 
of testifying his favor to the Christians, without openly 
enrolling himself in their fraternity*. After passing an 
interval of tranquillity at Rome, he undertook an expedi- 
tion against the Carpi, who had made incursions into 

1 Zonarse Annales, lib. xii. sect. 1 8. 

2 Eusebius says, that he wife the first Christian emperor : but this assertion 
as strongly doubted. 
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Mcesia. When he had chastised the invaders by two 
defeats, they implored peace, and obtained it 3 . 

As the thousandth year from the foundation of the city 
A. D. occurred in this reign, Philip resolved to signalise 
^ 46 ‘ it by a splendid celebration of the secular games. 
The citizens of Rome were highly gratified with the re- 
newal of this solemnity; and, by the varied entertain- 
ments and multiplied instances of imperial bounty, were 
induced to forget the crimes of usurpation and murder, 
with which the exhibitor of the games had stained his 
character. But, while the seat of government remained 
tranquil, discontent prevailed in some of the provinces, 
and alarming commotions arose. Complaints of exorbi- 
tant taxation, and of the tyranny of Prisons, governor of 
Syria, were loudly repeated ; and Papianus was invited to 
assume the chief authority, that he might exercise it for 
the relief of the provincials : but the power of this insur- 
gent was quickly annihilated by the zeal of some adhe- 
rents of Philip, by whom he was put to death as a rebel. 
In Pannonia, Marinus took the lead as an opponent of the 
emperor, who, when he informed the senate of this new 
insurrection, was assured by Decius, a native of that pro- 
vince (then supposed to be a loyal subject), that the 
daring traitor would soon suffer the punishment which he 
deserved, Marinus being murdered by some mutinous 
soldiers, the courtiers exhorted Philip to dismiss all fears 
of danger; and Decius was sent to tranquiilise the pro- 
vince. But this officer took an opportunity of elevating 
himself to the supreme dignity, either being compelled 
by the menaces of the legionaries to supersede Philip 4 , 
or (which is far more probable) stimulated to the hazard- 
ous act by his own ambition 5 . The emperor, unwilling 
A. d. t0 resign his authority without a contest, marched 
249 * against his competitor, while his son and asso- 

3 Zosim. lib. I. sect SO. 4 Zosim. — Pompon. Last 

5 So the elder Victor insinuates, where he says, ad imptrium conspiraverat , 
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ciate remained at Rome. The two armies were soon 
brought to a decisive action ; Philip was defeated, aftd 
tilled in his flight; and the son, whose immature age, 
gravity of character, and innocence, ought to have pro- 
tected him from injury, was also put to death 6 . 

Decius, resigning to his son a portion of the high power 
which he had thus acquired, exercised it with moderation 
in civil affairs, but with cruelty in religious concerns; for 
he was so hostile to the progress of Christianity, that he 
sacrificed many of it’s professors to pagan bigotry : but 
this part of his conduct did not prevent the senate from 
complimenting him as the father of his country, or pre- 
clude the favorable testimony of some ancient historians 7 
to the excellence of his character. 

An invasion, from a new enemy, distinguished the reign 
of this prince. The Getae, or Goths, crossed the D. 
Danube into Mcesia. They were a branch of the 25 °* 

great race of the Scythians, whose movements I traced in 
a former letter 8 , — not indeed satisfactorily, but faintly 
and obscurely, in consequence of the incertitude of the 
subject The hostile intrusion of so fierce a uation dif- 
fused consternation among the provincials from the 
Euxine to the Adriatic; but the* imperial troops, not inti- 
midated, harassed the invaders with considerable effect, 
and drove them back beyond the Danube. A renewal of 
invasion, accompanied with horrible ravages, drew the 
emperor and his son into the field ; and the Goths were 
defeated by the vigor of the legionaries. Decius hoped 
to prevail so effectually over them, as to preclude the 
escape of any part of their army ; and, with that view, he ' 
detached Trebonianus Gallus with such a force as might 

6 Viet. sen. de Csesaribus. — Viet. jun. 

? The younger Victor and Zoslmus. — Following their report, Gibbon com- 
pares Decius, ie both in life and death, with the brightest examples of ancient 
virtue,” The anti-Christian spirit of this writer rendered him partial to all 
the emperors who persecuted the rising church. 

8 See Part I. Letter II. 
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keep them in check until the grand army arrived. But 
his lieutenant, who was ambitious and artful, entered into 
a treacherous correspondence with the enemy, and sug- 
gested the practicability of defeating the imperial troops, 
a soon as they should attempt to pass through a morass. 
The hint was readily adopted ; but the barbarians did not 
profit by the advice before two of their divisions had been 
repelled with considerable loss. In the conflict with the 
third line, Decius, whose son had previously fallen, lost 
his life 9 . 

The vacancy was quickly supplied by Gallus; but the 
senate named Hostilianus, second son of the deceased em- 
peror, as joint sovereign with the aspiring officer 10 . This 
conjunction of power was not permanent; for either a 
pestilence, or the cruelty ofGallus, put an end to the life 
of Hostilianus. The surviving emperor was not disabled, 
by humanity of disposition, from the perpetration of such 
an act of atrocity ; but, as the disease was very destruc- 
tive, it might have reached the son of Decius. 

Gallus endeavoured, by negotiatory concessions, to se- 

A. D. cure himself from Gothic hostilities. He per- 

251, mitted the invaders to carry off even the most 
distinguished captives 11 , and all the booty which they had 
seised, and even bound himself to pay an annual tribute 
of gold, as the price of their forbearance**. 

As the army and the senate acquiesced in this ignomi- 
nious treaty, it manifested the decline of Roman spirit 

9 Zosim, lib. i. sect. 23 . — Viet. sen. — Jornandes does not impute treachery 
to Gallus. 

10 Some gold medals of this period bear the inscription of Perpenna Licini:. 
anus, who is said to have reigned eleven months. As the younger Victor 
applies to Hostilianus the name of Perpenna, it might be supposed that the 
same prince was designated, if this author did not speak also of Licinianus, 
and if no medals existed in the name of Hostilianus. 

1 1 These had fallen into their hands at Phiiippopolis, where, however, they 
did not encumber themselves with many prisoners, if they massacred (as Apa* 
mianus says) 100,000 individuals. 

12 Zosim. lib. i. sect. 24. — Zonar. lib. xii. — Pompon. Last. 
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and vigor; and it’s effect was such as might have been 
expected. It stimulated the Goths and other barbarians 
to a frequency of irruptions and attacks ; and thus the 
weakness which it betrayed was alarmingly aggravated. 

That power which Gallus had so eagerly sought, was 
not long enjoyed, either by him, or by his son Volusia- 
nus, whom he had admitted to a participation of authority. 
The frontier provinces were again endangered by barbarian 
hostilities. Notonly the Goths, but the Burgundians ^ x>. 
and other nations of Germany, insulted the honor 2r ' 2 * 
of Rome, and spread devastation to the southward of the 
Danube. ASmilian, however, to whose care Moesia had 
been intrusted, defended that province with such spirit, 
that the invaders were driven from it, after the loss of 
some thousands of their number. His success gave him 
such importance in his own opinion, that he considered 
himself as worthy of the imperial dignity, and resolved to 
dethrone Gallus. Being supported in his ambitious views 
by the legionaries, who readily saluted him as their sove- 
reign, he directed his course to Italy. The emperor and 
his son, advancing to meet him, were murdered at Inter- 
amna by the soldiers, whose fidelity was shaken by the 
report of ./Emilian’s liberality, and who were discouraged 
from acting in defence of the reigning prince, by observ- 
ing the great inferiority of his troops, in point of num- 
ber, to the usurper's army 13 . 

JEmilian was an adventurer of low birth, who had emi- 
grated from Mauritania in his youth, and gradually raised 
himself to a high station in the army by courage and fi- 
delity of service. Trusting to the favor of the troops, and 
the submission of the senate, he did not expect to be 
hurled from the throne before he had enjoyed for a con- 
siderable time the advantages and delights of power :• but 
he was soon alarmed with the appearance of a competitor* 


13 Viet. sea. — Zosim. 
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Valerian, a citizen of a noble family, to whom Decius 
had granted the long- dormant office of censor, had been 
sent by Gall us beyond the Alps to procure military aid ; 
and being informed, on his return to Italy, that his patron 
no longer existed, he advanced for ‘the chastisement of 
iEmilian. The new emperor now found enemies in his 
own camp. It was remarked, that he was less qualified 
for the exercise of sovereignty than for military command ; 
and, as Valerian’s fame was then high, some of the sol- 
diers resolved to court his favor by the murder of ^Emi- 
lian. The resolution was easily carried into effect 14 ; and 
the censor was promoted, with general consent, to the 
imperial dignity. 

The reputation of Valerian declined, when he began to 
act as a sovereign. Like Galba, he was universally con- 
sidered as fully equal to the arduous task : but, when he 
attempted it, he manifested his incapacity. He chose 
for his colleague one of the most unprincipled and worth- 
less men in the empire, — bis son Gallienus. No wise or 
patriotic prince would have made such an improper 
choice 15 . 

So disastrous was this reign, that the empire seemed to 
be on the verge of ruin. The Goths renewed their incur- 
sions into Mcesia and other provinces ; the Franks 16 rushed 

14 Zosim. lib. i. sect. 28, 29. — Viet, jun.—But the elder Victor says, that 
his death was natural. — So obseure was the course of this imperial meteor, that 
he is not even mentioned by Cassiodorus in the series of Roman princes* 

15 In the opinion of the superstitious, the Gods declared their sense of the 
inauspicious appointment, by a remarkable inundation of the Tiber in the mid- 
dle of summer. 

If the imperial succession had been strictly hereditary, there would have 
been some excuse for Valerian’s nomination - of his^sron ‘ } but, as he had ac- 
cepted the sovereignty without deriving any claim from consanguineous de- 
scent, he must have considered it as an elective monarchy ; and, in that point 
of view, Gallienus had no more pretensions thau an ordinary citizeu. 

16 These were not a single nation, but a confederacy of many states. The 
Cbauci, Cherusci, Catti, Tenchtheri, Frisii, Angrivarii, and other Germanic 
nations, entered into an union for mutual defence, and also, as it appears, for 
the mvigoration of aggressive hostilities. Inspired with the love of freedom? 
they' assumed the appropriate denomination of Franks, 
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from the western division of Germany into the north- 
eastern parts of Gaul ; the Ailemanni 17 menaced even 
Italy with a formidable invasion ; and the Persians at- 
tacked the Asiatic dependencies of Rome. Valerian 
did not entirely neglect the defence of the endangered 
state ; nor, on the other hand, did he ably or properly 
direct the great force which was committed to his disposal 
and regulation. The Franks were repelled by Aurelian, 
one of his best officers; yet the check was slight ; and 
Gallienus is said to have triumphed over the same war- 
like confederacy ; but the authority upon which the as- 
sertion rests is unsatisfactory. Still more doubtful is the 
statement which attributes to this prince a signal victorj r 
over 300,000 of the Ailemanni 18 . There is less reason to 
dispute the accuracy of those writers^ who speak of his 
negotiations with the enemy, from whom he purchased 
peace by territorial cessions. It ought not to be de- 
nied, however, that he had fits of courage, and sometimes 
personally opposed barbarian invaders and provincial 
usurpers 20 . 

When Aurelian had distinguished himself by a repulse 
of the Goths, and Probus had engaged the Sarmatians 
with success, Valerian roused himself from bis indolence, 
and undertook an expedition against the Persians. The 
ambition of Sapor had impelled him to the seisure of 
Armenia, after the assassination of the king of that coun- 
try, whom even the Roman alliance could not protect. 
Encouraged by this success, he invaded Mesopotamia, 
and reduced some of the strongest towns in that province. 

17 These, who were principally of the Suevian nation, boasted that they 
were complete men , not a feeble or dastardly race : hence arose the appella- 
tion of AUe-manni . 

18 Upon the credit of Zonaras these stories depend. It appears that Gal- 

lieniis styled himself Germanieus muximus $ but it is probable that the exploits 
of one of his officeis furnished him with a pretence for the assumption of the 
title, 19 Zosimus and the younger Victor. 

20 Eutrop. lib. ix. cap. 8. — Viet. sen. 
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Valerian met him near Edessa ; and, by his own want of 
military skill, or his ill-judged confidence in the abilities 

A. D. and loyalty of the general whom he employed, he 

fJ60 ‘ lost the honor and advantage of the day, and be- 
came a prisoner to a haughty foe **. 

Gallienus, instead of attempting, with anxious zeal, to 
procure his father’s liberation, readily acquiesced in an 
event which removed a rival from the political scene, and 
gladly assumed the sole sovereignty. But his title was 
disputed by many pretenders, who, knowing his incapa- 
city, aimed at the acquisition of power in the various de- 
pendencies of the empire. 

The irruptions of the Goths, at this time, were parti- 
cularly mischievous. Before the captivity of Valerian, 
they had harassed the Roman frontier to the north-east of 
the Euxine, and, coasting along the south-eastern side with 
a flotilla procured from the rulers of the Bosporie nation, 
had stormed and pillaged the rich city of Trapezus. In a 
subsequent expedition, they passed along the European 
side of the Euxine, and, proceeding to the Byzantine strait, 
invaded Bithynia. They plundered six flourishing towns 
in that province, and destroyed two of the number by fire. 
A more tremendous invasion occurred while Gallienus 
bore the chief sway. A great armament sailed from the 
Tauric peninsula into the dSgean sea, and menaced the 
coast of Greece with a descent. The barbarians easily 
obtained temporary possession of Athens, and seised alt 
the portable wealth of that illustrious city. They extended 
their ravages and depredations over both divisions of 
Greece, and also into Macedon and Thrace. Some spi- 
rited attempts were made to repel the fierce invaders; and 
Macrianus, jn particular, gave a severe check to a strong 
body of marauders," while Dexippus the historian routed 
another party : but, as the weakness of the government 


21 Trebel. Vit. Vater. — Tict. sen. et jun. — Agath. 
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was notorious, other descents and hostilities kept the pro- 
vincials in a state of alarm ; and the attempts of usurpers 
increased the general confusion 

The mention of thirty tyrants, who started up nearly at 
the same time in different parts, cannot fail of suggesting 
melancholy ideas of the miserable state of an oppressed 
empire. Under a dignified, just, and vigorous govern- 
ment, such contests for sovereign power would not have 
arisen. Some of these usurpers acquired their temporary 
authority in the reign of Valerian ; but the greater part 
revolted while Gailienus was the nominal emperor. It is 
unnecessary to particularise the acts and exploits of all 
these princes , who were not all tyrants in the modern ac- 
ceptation of the term ; and, indeed, such a detail is pre- 
cluded by the want of copious records. 

At the head of the series 23 (but not the first in point of 
merit) appears Cyriades,an unprincipled voluptuary, who, 
with all the gold and silver which he could procure, emi- 
grated to Persia, and, having persuaded Sapor to invade 
the empire, seised some of the Asiatic provinces, and as- 
sumed the title of Augustus, but lost his life by a conspi- 
racy of his officers. In Gaul, Posthumus followed the 
example of usurpation, being encouraged by the high re- 
gard which the provincials testified for him. The son of 
Gailienus had been committed to his care and instructions; 
but either the perfidious guardian murdered the youth, or 
some of the Gauls put him to death out of hatred to his 
father. After a reign of seven years, Posthumus fell a 
victim to the ambition of Lollian us, being assassinated with 
his son, whom he had admitted as an imperial colleague. 
Lollianus, like his predecessor, ably checked the violence 
of German hostility ; but, having disgusted hi^ soldiers by 
subjecting them to laborious duties, he lost his life by 


22 Zoiim. — Trebell. Yit. Gallieni. 

23 X have principally adopted the arrangement of Trebellius Pollio, as the 
commencement of each usurpation cannot chronologically ascertained. 
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their resentment, which was studiously inflamed by Vic- 
torious, (the friend and associate of Posthumus), who 
afterward governed with ability and reputation, until, by 
his adulterous lust, he entailed upon himself the sanguin- 
ary vengeance of an injured husband. His son was not 
suffered long to reign, being murdered by the legionaries. 
Marius, formerly a smith, reigned in Gaul to the third 
day, and then fell by the envy or discontent of a soldier 
who had been one of his workmen 14 . 

In Illyria, Ingenuus assumed the purple; but, being de- 
feated by Gallienus, he slew himself; and a great num- 
ber of his partisans, both civil and military, were massa- 
cred by the incensed victor. Regillianus, a respectable 
officer, exercised a short sway in the same province, be- 
fore he was sacrificed to a general dread of the fury of the 
legitimate emperor. Aureolus, having received from the 
Illyrian troops a grant of the sovereignty, invaded Italy ; 
but, as he survived Gallienus, bis fate will be more pro- 
perly mentioned in the sequel. 

The next tyrants who are enumerated are Macrianus 
and his son, who, at the head of 4.5,000 men, were van- 
quished and slain by Aureolus. Another son of that 
usurper, who was also his associate in power, was put to 
death by Odenatus, styled the lord of the East, whose 
adventures will be recorded with those of his three 
sons, his wife Zenobia, and his relative Maeontus, — all 
reckoned among the tyrants. After the death of Macria- 
nus, his friend Balista, a citizen of acknowleged merit, 
governed for a short time, but did not escape the usual 
fate of the usurpers whom this calamitous period pro- 
duced. Two officers of the name of Valens, to one of 
whom great praise is given, exposed themselves, by an 
assumption of power, to the swords of the capricious sol- 
diery. Pjsg, whom Macrianus had sent to take away the 
life ofone of these competitors, failed in the attempt; and, 

•M Trebcll. Pollionis lib. de trigitiu Tyraiuiis. 
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when he had been saluted emperor in Thessaly, he was not 
preserved from assassination by all the excellencies of his 
character. In Egypt, iEmilianus acted the part of an em. 
peror, so as to obtain the applause of the people, until he 
was deprived both of his power and his life by the efforts 
of Theodotus, a general employed by Gallienus. In other 
parts' of Africa, Celsus conceived the hope of reigning; 
but his administration, which, from his regard to justice, 
deserved to be protracted, was closed on the seventh day 
by a violent death. In Cilicia, Trebellianus attained a tem- 
porary height of power, which, however, the brother of 
Theodotus extinguished by a vigorous conflict. Another 
usurper was Saturninus, whose estimable character seemed 
to entitle him to a longer reign than his soldiers permitted 
him to enjoy* 5 . 

The prince whose luxurious indolence, cruelty, and 
misgovernment, furnished a plausible excuse for these 
multiplied revolts and usurpations, at length encountered 
the fate which he had long deserved. While he was pro- 
secuting the siege of Milan, which Aureolus defended 
against him, some of his chief officers conspired for his 
destruction. Roused after the close of day by the report 
of a sally, he rushed unarmed from his tent, and March, 
ordered his troops to follow him without the 
least delay. The captain of his Dalmatian guard toot ad- 
vantage of the sudden alarm, and gave him a mortal 
wound* 6 . The soldiers denounced vengeance against the 
assassin, but were soon appeased by the liberality of the 
conspirators, who had provided a large sum of money for 
the purpose of distribution. If it be true that GaiHenas 
sometimes put to death 3000 soldiers in one day* 7 , proba- 
bly for very slight offeuces, it cannot be supposed that 
the death of such a monster could excite, among the sur- 
viving legionaries, deep or permanent regret. 

20 Trebell. de Tyrwus. — VU* Oullieni, abeodcm. 

Zoshn. lib. i. sect. 44. 27 TiebelL 
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LETTER XVIII. 

The Roman History s continued to the Commencement of Diocle- 
tian's Reign. 

A. j>. THE assailants of Gallienus had previously fixed 
~ 68 * upon a successor. Their influence was exerted 
in favour of Claudius, whose political and military talents 
were undisputed, and whose general character was estim- 
able. It is uncertain whether he was concerned in the 
conspiracy. As he so highly profited by it, a suspicion of 
his concurrence would naturally arise in the minds of his 
contemporaries, in an age when treasonable ambition was 
outrageously frequent His guilt, however, seems to be 
denied By his biographer 1 ; and his character favors the 
opinion of his innocence. 

Great joy filled the senate, when intelligence arrived at 
Rome, importing that Claudius had been chosen emperor 
by the army. It was exclaimed by many voices, in nu- 
merous repetitions, that the nation had always wished for 
such a prince; that the state urgently required such a 
governor. “ You (said the members, apostrophising the 
“absent Claudius) are our brother, our father, our friend, 
(C a good senator, and truely worthy of the sovereignty.” 
— “Defend us (they added) against Aureolus, Zenobia, 
“ and Victoria.” Without requiring the stimulus of ex- 
hortation, he attacked Aureolus, who had ventured out of 
Milan ; and, by a speedy defeat, the hopes of the usurper 
were annihilated. Instead of listening to a proposal of 
negotiation, Claudius resigned him to the judgement of a 
military council : and, although it was known that the 
emperor wished to save him from death, the soldiers sacri- 

1 Trebcllins sa^s, Consilionon adfuerat ,* but a subsequent passage is not al- 
together consistent with that assertion. 
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ficed him to that desire of vengeance with which his per- 
sistence in revolt had inspired them*. 

Before Claudius engaged in any other military enter- 
prise, he undertook the task of reforming the army. He 
restored due subordination, and, without the exercise of 
cruelty, repressed the licentious spirit of the soldiers. He 
prepared them, by the enforcement of discipline, for new 
scenes of hostility, and, by his warmth of exhortation, in- 
flamed them with a desire of retrieving their credit and 
their fame. 

A formidable barbarian host threatened the empire with 
all the miseries of invasion. The Gothic chiefs, A> 
having provided a large fleet, embarked at the 
mouth of the Tyras, and conducted a very numerous 
army 3 along the shores of the Euxine to the Thracian 
Bosporus; whence, after a considerable loss not only of 
vessels but of men, they proceeded into the ^Egean sea, 
and landed on the Macedonian coast. They made fruit- 
less attempts upon Cassandria and Thessalonica, and then 
marched through the inland districts into Dardania, where 
they were encountered near Naissus by the intrepid em- 
peror. The legionaries were in danger of being over- 
powered ; but a strong division, sent by an unfrequented 
route , suddenly rushed upon the invaders, and contributed 
to turn the tide in favor of the imperial warriors, who (it 
is said) slew 50,000 of the barbarians. As the danger was 
not removed even by this great victory, it was necessary 
to risque other conflicts ; and these proved highly favors 
able to the cause of Rome. So fortunate was every at- 
tack, that the loss of the enemy seemed sufficient to ope- 
rate as an effectual check to future invasion. The Ro- 
mans severely suffered on some occasions; but the issue 
of the campaign amply over-balanced all incidental mis- 
fortunes. Harassed with incessant attacks, and deprived 

2 Zosim, lib. i. sect. 4 K— Trebell. Vil. Claudii, 

3 Elevated to the amount oi’ 320,000 men by Trebelllus and Zosimus. 

Vol. in. z 
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of the convenience of escape by the capture, destruction, 
or submersion of their ships, the Goths were involved in 
extreme peril. An extraordinary number of captives, of 
both sexes, rewarded the activity and courage of the legi- 
onaries ; and the remains of the invading army, seeking 
refuge in the vicinity of mount Hsemus, were exposed to 
the attacks of hunger and disease. They perished in mul- 
titudes ; and the survivors were either incorporated with 
the Roman army, or constrained to cultivate the earth for 
the benefit of their conquerors 4 . 

Claudius did not long enjoy the reputation and popu- 
larity which arose from this splendid success. He died of 

Feb. 4, a pestilential disorder at Sirmiura, as generally 
~ 70 * and deeply lamented as were Trajan and the An- 
tonines. His dignified complacency of manners and cor- 
rectness of morals, his distinguished courage and forti- 
tude, his patriotic zeal, and his conscientious regard for 
justice, rendered him an object both of affection and 
esteem. 

Quintilius, hoping to establish himself on the basis of his 
brother’s fame, yet not destitute of strong pretensions in* 
his own character, declared himself emperor, with the 
consent of the senate and a part of the army : but, before 
he had reigned three weeks, he found his interest so feeble 
and circumscribed, that he had no prospect of withstand- 
ing the power of Aurelian, who, from the lowest rank in 
the army, had risen to high command. If we adopt the 
statement of one writer, we must impute to his soldiers the 
guilt of his murder 5 : but, by other accounts, be opened his 
veins in despair 6 . 

Being invested with the sovereignty by the legions near 
the Danube, Aurelian soon procured, from the senate, a 
satisfactory acknowlegement of his authority. He then 
attacked a new army of Goths, who hoped to avenge the 

4 Tivbcil.-Vit. Claudii. — Zosim lib. i. sect. 45, 49. 

5 Tic; bell 6 Zosim,— Zoaar, 
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late defeat of their countrymen. The battle long raged ; 
and, when it ceased on the approach of night, it could 
not easily be determined to which side the victory in- 
clined. A negotiation was deemed, by both parties, pre- 
ferable to a renewal of conflict ; and a treaty was adjusted, 
by which the Goths bound themselves to desist from all 
invasion of the Roman territories. They were gratified, 
for their promised forbearance, with the possession of 
Dacia; and it was left to the option of the provincials, 
whether they would remain in the transferred country, or 
occupy the southern side of the Danube. Many of them 
were unwilling to change their habitations; and their 
continuance in Dacia tended to the civilisation of the 
Gothic colonists. 

As the talents of Aurelian were more adapted to war 
than to peaceful politics, he probably was not displeased 
at the hostilities of the Allemanni, who, actuated chiefly 
by a thirst of spoil, invaded Rhsetia, and were retiring 
after a course of depredation, when, being intercepted 
and in a great measure encompassed by some Roman le- 
gions, they sent deputies to the emperor to propose an 
alliance. He would have acceded to their request, if they 
had not demanded a subsidy in consideration of their 
eventual services : but he was so disgusted at the requi- 
sition, that he refused to agree to a treaty 7 . 

During his absence from this scene of operations, the 
negligence of his officers afforded the enemy an oppor- 
tunity of escape. Exulting in their release, the barba- 
rians rushed into Italy, and harassed the provincials with 
furious hostilities. Aurelian, hastening to stem the tor- 
rent of invasion, was reduced to the verge of ruin by the 
effect of an ambuscade ; but his influence and ^ jy m 
example revived the courage of the legionaries, 271 * 
whose efforts at length repelled the foe 8 . In another 

7 Dexipp. apud Excerpt Legat 

8 Vit. Aureliani, a Vopisco. — The biographer attiibutes the success of the 

Z 2 
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conflict, the Ailemanni were routed ; and the citizens of 
Rome, who had expected to see a foreign army at their 
gates, were relieved from their fears* To check their 
future apprehensions, the senate ordered a new wall to 
be erected around the city ; but it was not finished before 
the death of Aurelian. 

The appearance of the victorious prince at Rome con- 
founded those citizens who were accused of seditious 
practices ; for the severity of his disposition gave no hopes 
of mercy. Some senators were put to death upon such 
evidence as would not have satisfied a just prince. With 
Aurelian, the mere adduction of a charge was, in general, 
sufficient even for capital condemnation : he rarely in- 
quired into the character of the accuser, or prosecuted 
those investigations which would have elicited the truth. 

Aurelian’s next task was the rescue of Gaul from usurp- 
ation, or the subjection of that province to his own tyran- 
nous yoke. Victoria, the mother of Yictorinus, whose 
influence had long been exercised over the provincials, 
had procured the elevation of the senator Tetricus, who, 
in concert with her, not only governed Gaul, but extended 
his sway into Spain and Britain. The usurper, however, 
became weary of his high station, when his troops were 
infected with a mutinous spirit ; and, after the death of 
his ambitious patroness, he privately intimated to Aurelian 
his desire of submitting to the lawful sovereign of Rome. 
He pretended to defend himself against the imperial le- 
gions, because he knew that his troops were not disposed 
to surrender to Aurelian ; and, when the two armies were 
in action, he took an opportunity of retiring with his prin- 
cipal friends to thie opposite camp, leaving his soldiers to 
be slain in heaps by the fury of their loyal antagonists. 


Romans, on this occasion, to the efficacy of sacrifices and pious ceremonies ; 
in consequence of which, the barbarians were appalled by spectres, and hy 
portentous visions. 
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Thus the associated provinces were easily reduced to 
submission 9 . 

A female enemy remained to be subdued ; and a greater 
warrior than Aurelian would not have deemed himself dis- 
honored by a contest with such a foe as Zenobia. Her 
husband Odenatus, a bold adventurer, had acquired 
princely authority at Palmyra ; and the gradual extension 
of his sway and power enabled him to attack the Persians, 
over whom he repeatedly triumphed. Profiting by the 
disordered state of the empire, he took possession of the 
Asiatic provinces, and was admitted by Gallienus to a par- 
ticipation of the imperial dignity. He gave to his son 
Herod a share of power; but this prince was too luxurious 
and effeminate to add vigor to the government. Maeonius, 
from disgust or envy, murdered both the father and the 
son, and began to act as lord of the East ; but the soldiers, 
instigated by Zenobia, punished him with death for his 
villany. The spirited widow of Odenatus instantly as- 
sumed the insignia of authority, and governed with firm- 
ness and wisdom. She pretended to act merely as guardian 
of her two sons, Herennianus and Timolaus, whom she 
invested with the purple, and introduced into the public 
councils ; but, even if they had lived to the age of man- 
hood, unmolested by the Romans, she probably would not 
have resigned any portion of the sovereignty. Being de- 
sirous of subjecting Egypt to her yoke, she sent 70,000 
men into that country ; and these invaders, being opposed 
by only 50,000, obtained a complete victory : but, when 
all the strangers had departed, except 5000 men, the 
Egyptians expelled this small garrison, and routed the 
returning Palmyrene host. Timagenes, however, who 
.had invited the troops of Zenobia into Egypt, surprised 
the army of legionaries and natives, slew the general 


$ Aurei, Viet, de Caesaribui, cap. 35. — Eutrop. lib. ix. 
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employed by Claudius, and procured for the Asiatic prin- 
cess the sovereignty of the whole province 10 . 

Thus powerful, and seemingly intent upon the enjoy- 
ment of complete independence, Zenobia drew upon her- 
self the arms of Aurelian. This prince, with little diffi- 
culty, put an end to her sway in Galatia, and, receiving 
in his progress the submission of the chief towns 
2r2 ‘ of Asia Minor, proceeded to Antioch. He found 
his antagonist encamped near that city ; and a general 
engagement ensued. His cavalry, being comparatively 
light-armed, fatigued the encumbered equestrians of 
Palmyra by repeatedly alluring them into a pursuit, and 
at length, rushing vigorously upon them, slew a consider- 
able number, wbiie the infantry, as soon as they could 
bring their opponents to a close conflict, made so power- 
ful an impression, that the victory was secured. From a 
hill near Daphne, the emperor afterward dislodged a 
strong party, and eagerly prosecuted his course toward 
Emesa. In the battle which ensued near that city, the 
imperial horse retreated, not with- a view of provoking a 
pursuit, but from a sense of danger and dismay. The 
infantry, however, by the most vigorous exertions, com- 
pensated the temporary imbecility of the cavalry ; and, 
while many parties of the recoiling horsemen were rallied, 
the conflict was vigorously maintained on both sides. 
Zenobia was at length defeated; and, unwilling to at- 
tempt the defence of Emesa, as the inhabitants were in- 
clined to submit to the emperor, she haseened to Palmyra, 
with intentions of the most persevering resistance 11 . 

Aurelian personally conducted the siege of that strong 
and well-garrisoned city. When he found that his early 
assaults were baffled, he addressed a letter to Zenobia, 
promising to secure the rights erf the inhabitants, and to 

10 Zosim. lib. I. sect. 47. 

11 Vopisc. Vit. Aurel. — Zosim. lib, i. sect. 54, 55. 
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allow her a liberal establishment, if she would surrender 
the town with all her treasures. Her answer was bold and 
haughty. Styling herself queen of the East, she replied, 
“ No one, except yourself, ever presumed to advance 
** such high demands. Whatever depends upon war must 

be gained by valor and skill. You desire me to surren- 
c< der my person, as if you did not know that Cleopatra 14 
“ preferred death to the idea of living, even with apparent 
“ splendor, under Roman protection.” She proceeded 
to mention her expectations of powerful aid from Persia, 
Armenia, and Arabia ; and, as he had found it difficult to 
repel the bands of Jobbers who had attacked him on his 
march to her capital, he might, she said, be wholly unable 
to withstand her promised reinforcements : he would then 
be induced to lower his imperious tone. This answer is 
said to have been dictated by Longinus, the celebrated 
philosopher and critic, who was the queen’s preceptor in 
Grecian literature, and one of her chief political coun- 
sellors. 

Continuing the siege with vigor, the emperor hoped to 
humble the pride of the Syrian princess. He intercepted 
a body of soldiers sent from Persia, and bribed or intimi- 
dated the commanders of other auxiliary detachments. 
When the supplies of the garrison began to fail, the queen 
was advised to attempt, with all possible secresy, an escape 
to the Euphrates, whence she might repair to the Persian 
court, to solicit immediate and ample succours. Adopt- 
ing this advice, she fled with few attendants to the banks 
of the river, and had entered a vessel, when a party of 
horse appeared, ready to stop her progress. She was in- 
stantly seised, and conducted to the camp of the besiegers. 

A part of the garrison and inhabitants still cherished 
views of defence, while many intimated to the ^ d, 
Romans, by signs from the walls, a wish for par- 

12 From this princess Zenobia pretended to derive her descent; hut such 
an origin was more easily asserted than proved. 
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don and peace. The suggestions of the latter prevailed ; 
and the gates were opened to the imperialists. The le- 
gionaries demanded the capital punishment of a princess 
who had dared to contend with their sovereign, and to 
usurp such an extent of power and command : but even 
the cruel Aurelian opposed their sanguinary wishes. He 
profesed his admiration of the character of his illustrious 
captive, and declared that she should be an object of his 
clemency. But his innate barbarity soon resumed it’s 
base influence, prompting him to order the death of Lon- 
ginus and other friends, whom she pointed out as the ad- 
visers of that conduct which had provoked the indignation 
of Rome 13 . The manly fortitude with which the philoso- 
pher received the fatal sentence, ought to have produced 
an instant revocation of the arbitrary mandate ; but Au- 
relian had an uncultivated mind and an unfeeling heart. 

The victor had re-entered Europe, when he received 
intelligence of the revolt of the Palmyrenes, who, having 
sacrificed to their revenge the feeble garrison of 600 
men, left in the city under the command of Sandarion, 
gave to a relative of Zenobia the insignia of authority. 
Hastily returning to the devoted town, the enraged prince 
massacred not only all whom he found in arms, but even 
the aged citizens, the women and children, and the neigh- 
bouring peasants. He thought himself merciful, for suf- 
fering a small part of the population to live. u The few 
“ who remain (he said) may be supposed to be effectually 

reclaimed by the punishment of so many 14 .” 

In the Asiatic prQvinces which had been subject to 
Zenobia, the Roman authority was restored, immediately 
after the capture of the princess and her sons : but, in 
Egypt, Firmus, an opulent friend of the queen, assumed 
the chief power. Supported by a tumultuary army of the 
natives, he took possession of Alexandria, and governed 


^5 Zofiita. lib. i. 


14 Vopi&c. Vit. Aurel. 
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for some time without control. The appearance of Au- 
relian, however, changed the aspect of affairs. He easily 
defeated the usurper, and doomed him to death as a re- 
bellious traitor 15 . 

The recovery of the East and the West gave Aureliau 
an indisputable claim to the honors of a complete triumph. 
The solemnity was in the highest style of magnificence : 
it was graced by the presence of Zenobia, splendidly ar- 
rayed, encumbered with fetters and with jewels. Her 
sons accompanied her; and Tetricus, with his son, also 
appeared in the procession. The Gallic usurper was 
treated in the sequel with high respect. He was restored 
to his senatorial dignity and his estates, and gratified. with 
an honorable and lucrative employment. Zenobia and 
her sons were likewise received into favor, and enabled to 
subsist in affluence 16 . 

The vanquished princess possessed great courage and 
a masculine spirit. Her understanding and talents were 
very respectable: she had a taste for literature, and an 
enlightened mind; and was well qualified for the task of 
government. She kept a splendid court upon the eastern 
model, and endeavoured to impress her people with awe, 
by exacting, from those who approached her person, all 
jthe humility of reverence. If the Romans had not been 
her adversaries, she might have reigned long with dig- 
nity, reputation, and security. 

During an interval of peace, Aurelian enadted Dt 
a variety of regulations, some of which were re- 
formative and salutary. He more effectually repressed 
adultery and every species of incontinence ; ordered the 
.punishment of all informers who could not substantiate 
the charges which they adduced ; and subjected every 
member of his household to the utmost rigor of those laws 
which had frequently been violated with impunity by for- 


15 Tit. Firmi, a Vopisco. 

16 Trebell. Vit. Tetrici et Zenobice.— Vopisc. Vit AureU 
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mer courtiers and imperial domestics. He discounte- 
nanced profaneness and impiety ; and, by an augmenta- 
tion of power and revenue, provided for the respectability 
of the ministers of religion. He rendered himself popu- 
lar by a remission of the sums due from individuals to the 
treasury, and by a considerable addition to the articles 
usually distributed among the plebeian inhabitants of 
Rome. The coin having been debased, he restored it to 
it’s legitimate purity. The officers and workmen of the 
mint had recently excited commotions, in the hope of 
avoiding punishment for their deterioration of the cur- 
rency ; but they would not have been able to produce an 
insurrection, if the emperor’s cruelty had not rendered 
him odious to the higher orders. The rebellion was 
crushed by his vigor, yet not without the slaughter of 
7000 of the legionaries. For the treason which occasioned 
this loss, he took the most severe revenge’ 7 . 

Weary of a state of peace, he meditated a new war. 
He hoped to convince the Persians of the superiority of 
the Roman arms, and to chastise them for their arrogant 
treatment of Valerian. With this view, he conducted a 
well-disciplined army into Thrace ; but, when he was on 
the point of leaving Europe, he fell a victim to the se- 
verity of his disposition. One of his secretaries, being 
guilty of rapacious practices, had been menaced with 
Jan. 29, punishment ; and, to avert the dreaded evil, he 

S75 * seduced some officers of the guard into a con- 
spiracy. He forged, in the emperor’s name, a letter which 
marked out these men for death, among other intended 
victims ; and, as they did not doubt the authenticity of 
the communication, they took the first opportunity of 
crushing the tyrant. Not entertaining the least suspicion 
of his danger, he was murdered by those who had sworn 
to defend him 1 *. 

17 Aurel. Viet, dc Csesaribus, cap, 33. — Vopisc. 

18 Zosirn. lib. i. sect. 68. — Vopisc. — Eutrop. 
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In an age of degeneracy and licentiousness, a long inter- 
regnum might have been expected to produce a confusion 
bordering upon anarchy : but such was the moderation 
which prevailed in the army, and with such concord did 
the different classes of the community unite for the pre- 
servation of public tranquillity, that the want of an empe- 
ror did not seem to be felt. The troops regretted the loss 
of a prince who had led them to victory, and restored 
their fame ; and, in an address to the senate, they de- 
clared their unwillingness to supply his place with any 
one of the few who had been concerned in his death, or 
of the great number whose negligence had suffered him 
to fall by the hands of traitors. When this address was 
taken into consideration, Tacitus, who derived his origin 
from the celebrated historian, harangued the assembly in 
praise of Aurelian, who (he said) had saved Italy, chas- 
tised the barbarian hordes, recovered the revolted pro- 
vinces, decorated the temples 19 with rich spoils, and im- 
parted new energy to the government ; and, as this prince 
had been chosen by the legionaries, he proposed that they 
should also nominate a successor. The suggestion was 
adopted by the whole senate ; but the soldiers, repeating 
their refusal of all concern in the election, respectfully 
insisted upon the appointment of a new sovereign by the 
conscript fathers. Each party continued, for above seven 
months 20 , to decline the privilege of nomination. The 
consul Gordian then stated the necessity of putting an’ 
end to the inier-regnum , as the troops required an impe- 
rial leader, and as the barbarians seemed to threaten an 
invasion of the provinces. Tacitus was preparing to de- 

19 Particularly one which be erected to th* sun, in whose worship his mo- 
ther had officiated, and who was the favorite object of his reverential regard. 

210 This interval is called, by Gibbon, “ an amazing period of tranquil 
** anarchy But a term which designates the absence of all regular govern- 
ment cannot properly be applied to the inter-regnum in question ; for the laws 
then had their free course, and the senate and magistrates exercised undisputed 
authority. 
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liver his opinion, when his voice was overpowered by loud 
acclamations. cc We fix upon you for our emperor,” 
said many of the members; and an unanimous vote of the 
assembly ratified a choice which appeared to be judicious. 
He pleaded his a ge as a disqualification ; but no excuse 
was admitted. 'The praetorians, and the citizens in gene- 
ral, confirmed the election ; to which the legions in the 
provinces also assented. 

The attachment of the new emperor to the ancient con- 
stitution prompted him to restore to the senate, in a great 
degree, that power which his predecessors had usurped : 
but the jealousy of the army soon returned; and the tri- 
umph of the aristocracy was transient and delusive. Mi- 
litary licentiousness disdained implicit submission to a 
just and moderate prince, who did not, like Aurelian, go- 
vern by terror; and the late acquiescence in the will of 
the senate was censured as an instance of weakness, rather 
than applauded as the result of patriotic feelings. 

When he had conducted the internal administration m 
a manner which no ciass of his subjects could justly dis- 
approve, Tacitus repaired to the camp which had been 
formed in Thrace, and led bis army against the Alani, 
who had ventured to ravage some of the provinces of 
Asia Minor. He was so far successful, as to enforce their 
return, after the loss of many of their number, to the 
country between the Borysthenes and the Tanais. The 
fatigues of the campaign impaired his health ; but his 
constitution would have defied more serious inconveni- 
ences than he in that respect sustained, if his mind had 
not been agitated by the disaffection, arrogance, and dis- 
orderly proceedings of the soldiers. His dissolution was 
April 12, accelerated by his uneasy reflexions 11 . That 

27(J * power which he had been constrained by impor- 
tunity to accept, and which he had so laudably exercised, 


21 Vopisc. Vit. Taciti, 
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would otherwise have been wrested from him by military 
violence. His brother Florianus thought himself entitled 
to the succession, as if the throne had belonged to his fa- 
mily, because the late prince had filled it for a few months ; 
but he ought to have imitated the moderation of Tacitus, 
who would not have presumed to reign without a previous 
appointment from the senate. The legions of Europe and 
of Asia Minor apparently supported his pretensions ; but 
those of Syria and of Egypt offered their allegiance to 
Probus, a native of Pannonia, who, having highly distin- 
guished himself by his military talents, had been invested 
by Tacitus with the chief command in those provinces. 
He expressed his reluctance, but did not refuse the honor. 
His fame soon operated to the ruin of his competitor, who 
was deserted by his troops, and murdered in the third 
month of his reign**. 

When the senate had sanctioned those military suffrages 
which had elevated Probus to the sovereignty, he gra- 
ciously left to that assembly the task of civil government, 
while be officiated as the director of military concerns. 
Entering Gaul with a numerous army ? he vigor- 
ously opposed the barbarian invaders of that 27r * 
country, who had severely harassed the provincials, and 
had recently subdued an extensive portion of territory. 
His success justified the hopes which his friends and the 
public conceived of him. He obtained repeated victories, 
and recovered sixty considerable towns which the enemy 
had seised * 3 . Among the invaders the Logiones are 
mentioned. They inhabited the country between the 
Oder and the Vistula, and were more barbarous than the 
generality of the German nations : but their ferocity did 
not intimidate the legionaries, who gave them a total de- 
feat. Those who survived the battle were treated with le- 
nity, and indulged with an unmolested retreat * 4 . 

22 Vopisc. Vit. Floriani et Probi. 

23 VopUc. Vit Probi. 24 Zosim. lib. i. sect ??>* 
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After this fortunate campaign, the emperor colonised 
various districts of Germany, and erected a rampart from 
the Danube to the Rhine, for the defence of the provincial 
territories. At the same time, he endeavoured to render 
the barbarians themselves instrumental to the security of 
his people. He procured, from the vanquished chieftains, 
a supply of youthful warriors, to the amount of 16,000 
men, whom he distributed in small companies, chiefly 
among the troops of the frontiers, so as to render them use- 
ful, without giving them an opportunity of becoming dan- 
gerous. He also encouraged multitudes of Germans to 
form peaceable settlements in the imperial dominions, and 
furnished them with the means of agricultural employment. 
Some of these communities were submissive to their new- 
sovereign ; while others disturbed the tranquillity of their 
fellow-subjects, and rushed into revolt with mischievous 
effect, but rarely with that success which allowed them to 
escape* 5 . 

A. D. From the German frontiers, Probus directed 
his march into Rhaetia ; and, leaving that country 
in peace, proceeded to Iltyria, into which the Sarmatians 
had penetrated. He soon chastised those intruders, and 
enforced a dereliction of the plunder which they had col- 
lected. When he advanced into Thrace, the Goths, ap- 
prehending such an attack as they were not prepared to 
sustain, sent deputies to assure him of their submission, or 
promise their friendship. Transferring his attention to 
the Asiatic dependencies of Rome, he over-awed the 
people in his progress to Cilicia, where he was detained 
by the necessity of repressing the turbulence and enfor- 
cing the dependence of the Isaurian banditti, whose licen- 
tious spirit had long harassed the quiet inhabitants of the 


25 A colonial body of Frants, stationed near the coast of theEuxine, had a 
remarkable escape. They "eised a flotilla, passed into the rEgean sea, made 
predatory descents in Greece and Sicily, proceeded into the Atlantic oeean, 
sailed up the British channel, and reached the Batavian territories. Zosimus. 
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province, and defied the authority of the government. 
Their mountainous retreats did not secure them. From 
some of these stations they were dislodged by fierce as- 
saults, while other posts were surrendered without a siege. 

Egypt also required the emperor’s presence. The dis- 
orders of the upper province more particularly called for 
a speedy remedy, which the judgement and vigor of Pro- 
bus enabled him to apply. He marched against the 
Blemyes, a savage race, whose intrusion into the Thebais 
had drawn off several cities from the imperial authority. 
He defeated the barbarians with great slaughter, and re- 
established the Roman power in that province 24 . 

The fame of his exploits reached the Persian court m 7 
and, on his return to Asia, he received a deputation, of- 
fering the friendship of Varanes a7 . He treated the en- 
voys with contempt rather than with complacency, and 
dismissed them without the desired promise of forbearance. 
His high military character, however, which made so great 
an impression upon a foreign prince, did not intimidate all 
his subjects into an acquiescence in his sway. Saturni- 
nus 2S , an officer who had displayed both courage and po- 
licy in various scenes of public life, was stimulated, by the 
urgent persuasions of his friends and the soldier} 7 -, to as- 
sume the imperial dignity. The provincials of Egypt and 
Syria promised to support his usurpation : but he did not 
acquire, even by the extension of revolt, sufficient power 
to withstand the efforts of Probus, He received from that 
prince an offer of pardon ; but his soldiers so closely 

26 Vopisc. Vit. Probi. 

27 Called Bahrarn by the Oriental writers, It is doubtful whether this- 
prince was the first or the second of the name, as the chronology of this pe- 
riod is not settled with indisputable accuracy: but it was more probably the 
latter, whose reign, commencing in the time of Probus, was prolonged to se- 
venteen years. 

28 Vopiscus cautions his readers against confounding this rebel with one of 
the thirty tyrants, who bore the same name# Both were men of great merit ; 
but he who revolted from Gullicnus had a plausible excuse for his conduct* 
which the government of Probus did not readily supply, 
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watched him, that he had no opportunity of accepting it. 
Haring retired to a fortified post, he was besieged by an 
imperial detachment ; and, as soon as he became a pri- 
soner, he was put to death by the incensed legionaries. 

Another opponent of Probus was Proculus, formerly a 
leader of banditti, and afterward a military tribune, who 
assumed the purple in Gaul, and routed an army of Ger- 

A D. man invaders ; but he was pursued by the em- 

279 * peror into the territories of the Franks, vanquish- 
ed, and slain. Bonosus, a Spaniard by birth, but of Bri- 
tish extraction, — distinguished as a soldier, and remark- 
able also for drinking more than any other man, under the 
appearance of perfect sobriety, — was likewise a rebellious 
candidate for the supreme power; and he exercised it for 
some time in Spain, Gaul, and Britain. Probus, as unwill- 
ing to admit this competitor to a participation of autho- 
rity as either of the former, attacked him with that deci- 
sive vigor which impelled him to suicide* 9 . 

Having baffled all the attempts of the insurgents, while 
he‘ over-awed foreign powers, the emperor seemed to 
have a fair prospect of enjoying many years of peace; and 
he even ventured publicly to express a hope, that an army 
would soon cease to form a part of the establishment. 
This hint made a deep impression. The legionaries be- 
gan to apprehend, that they should lose their consequence 
and dignity, and be driven back amidst the herd of ne- 
glected plebeians. Another remark also gave great dis- 
gust. “ Soldiers (said Probus) ought not to eat the bread 
“ of idleness and he therefore constantly employed 
them in public works of various descriptions. The rigors 
of laborious service, in time of peace, became so irksome 


29 Vopisc. Til. Proculi ct Bono'S!. — Another ambitious adventurer is men*, 
tionecl by Zosimus, who represents him as governor of South Britain, and says, 
that Victorious, the adviser of his promotion to that dignity, undertook the 
task of crushing him, and did not promise more than he performed. 
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and intolerable, that a mutiny arose in the camp August, 
at Sirmium. Probus retired to a watch-tower 28i * 
for safety : but the mal-con tents would not suffer their se- 
vere task-master to escape 

The senate and people sincerely lamented the fate of 
Probus, who, though too strict and rigid in his government, 
and sometimes cruel, was yet entitled to general esteem 
for his manly virtues, his integrity 31 , and his patriotism. 
Their regret was insufficiently allayed by the legionary 
choice of a successor; not that they particular]}- disap- 
proved the character or doubted the competency of Ca- 
ras, the new emperor, but because they dreaded the in- 
fluence and future pretensions of his son Carinus. 

Carus was in the decline of life; but age had not im- 
paired his martial zeal. He resolved to undertake an ex- 
pedition against the Persians, who, from the intelligence 
which he had received of the factious state of their court, 
were not likely to oppose him with effect. Committing 
the administration of the West to Carinus, he took Nti- 
merian, his second son, to the East, to initiate him in the 
practice of war. In his way to the shores of the Propon- 
tis, he encountered an army of Sarmatians, and increased 
his military fame by a signal victory. His Asiatic cam- 
paign was equally honorable to the Roman arms. 

He recovered Mesopotamia, routed the troops of 28 ^* 
Varanes, and reached Cfcesiphon in triumphant progress ; 
but, while he was encamped beyond the Tigris (which, 
according to the alleged admonition of an oracle, the Ro- 
mans were not to pass in the career of victory), he either 
died of indisposition, or was stricken dead by lightening 31 . 

30 Vopisc. Vit- Probi. — Aurel. Viet, de Caasaribus, cap. 37. 

31 The soldiers, alluding to his probity , made a pun upon his name, in the 
monumental inscription with which they honored him ; acknowleging that he 
was truely probus . 

3% Hi* secretary, in a letter written soon after the emperor’s death, gave an 
opinion to the former effect; but Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, Eusebius, and 
other writers, support the latter statement. 

Vol. III. 2 A 
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The superstition of the soldiers would not suffer them 
to prosecute the course which Car us had commenced. 
They desired Numerian to re-conduct them within the 
Roman frontier, and not offend the Gods by rash perse- 
verance. He and his brother were now declared emperors. 
He was an amiable and promising prince, a cultivator of 
learning, an advocate of virtue and of just government; 
while Carinus was a depraved voluptuary and an inhuman 
oppressor. 

The elder brother, notwithstanding his tyrannical admi- 
nistration, rendered himself in some degree popular by 
the magnificence of those games and diversions with which 
he gratified the citizens of Rome, and which were long 
remembered with pride and joy. A splendid triumph was 
also intended to follow the return of Numerian from the 
East: but that prince had scarcely crossed the Propontis, 
when he was murdered by the traitorous ambition of one 
of his principal officers. The sanguinary act is generally 
imputed to the praefect Aper, whose daughter the young 
prince had espoused : but, in all probability, it was not 
perpetrated without the knowlege and consent of Diocle- 
tian, a low-born Dalmatian, who had risen to the com- 
mand of the emperor’s domestic guard. This adventurer 
affected to promote an inquiry into the death of Nume- 
rian ; and, having in the mean time procured the honor of 
imperial election, at which he had long aimed, g ept 
he called Aper into his presence, and coolly 283 * 
stabbed him, as if his guilt had been demonstrated beyond 
all possibility of doubt 33 . 

33 Vopisc. Vit. Numeriani.— -Aurel. Viet, de Csesaribus, cap. 38. — Eutrop. 
ix. 18. 
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LETTER XIX. 

History of the Roman Empire , to the Sudcess of Constantine 
over Maxeniius . 

AS soon as Diocletian was declared emperor by A D . 
the army, he resolved to treat Carinus as an 283 * 
usurper, and to expel him from the throne which he dis- 
graced ; and the son of Carus was equally disposed to treat 
the Dalmatian as a traitor and a rebel. At the first view, 
the contest appeared doubtful. One had the resources of 
the East ; the other had the command of the West. In 
both divisions, the people would have preferred Diocle- 
tian ; but they remained passive on the occasion. The 
senate outwardly supported Carinus ; while the majority 
of the members, detesting his wanton tyranny, secretly 
favored the pretensions of his competitor. 

Of the war which ensued, no accurate detail can be 
given. It is affirmed, that many conflicts occurred ; but 
the distinguishing features are not exhibited. Near Mar- 
gus, in Upper Moesia/ the contest was decided. Carinus, 
having defeated and slain Sabinus, who had erected near 
Verona the standard of revolt, advanced with confidence 
to meet Diocletian, and would have secured the victory, 
if his vices, and more particularly his adulterous propen- 
sities, had not armed some of his own officers against him. 
By their indignation he was deprived of his life, when his 
troops were vigorously striving to complete the advantage 
which they had already obtained in the collision 1 . When 
they were apprised of his death, they instantly submitted 
to Diocletian, who, a few moments before, appeared to 
stand on the verge of ruin. 

1 Viet de Caesaribus, cap. 39. — Vopiscus, without alluding to any act of 
treachery or vengeance, says, tfcat Qarinus lost both the victory and his life— 
■victus occubuit . 
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The new emperor displayed, after this success, a degree 
of moderation very unusual in the conduct of a Roman 
commander. He had no right, indeed, to punish those 
who had supported an acknowleged sovereign : but con- 
querors, in a civil war, are rarely disposed to listen to the 
dictates of reason or of equity. Their usual process is 
the infliction of sanguinary revenge. Satisfied with the 
acquisition of the sovereignty, Diocletian abstained* in the 
first year of his reign, ftpm murder $nd confiscation, and 
suffered many of the friends of Carinus to retain their 
employments ; an instance of forbearmice which many 
construed into the most dignified magnanimity. 

The enormous extent of the empire, and tins danger to, 
which it was exposed from the occasional discontent of 
the people, the ambition of pretenders, and the arms of 
foreign enemies, rendered the task of government bur- 
thensome and arduous. Diocletian soon became fully 
sensible of the difficulties of that exalted station into 
which he had voluntarily entered ; and, while he took a 
comprehensive survey of the multiplied dependencies of 
Rome, he felt the expediency, if not the absolute neces- 
sity, of selecting an imperial associate. He made choice 
of a rough soldier*, whose intrepidity defied danger, an<J 
who, under judicious direction, seemed capable of great 
enterprises, and calculated for every service in which vi- 
gor was requisite. Maximian, called Herculius from his de^ 
vot;ion to the demi-god Hercules, and his emulation of the 
useful courage of that hero, was the friend whom the em- 
peror invited to a participation of power and dignity. He 

A. D. readily accepted the offer ; and one who was ori- 

285 * ginally a mere peasant, was honored with the title 
of Augustus, and invested with a height of power, which 
was limited only by his grateful subserviency to his poli- 
tic benefactor. 


2 Aurelius Victor properly calls iiim smi-agre&tem* 
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An insurrection in Gaul immediately demanded the 
-exertions of Mafciihidn. The peasants in that country had 
long grbUned under the miseries of servitude, being 6p- 
pressed by the higher class of their Countrymen, and not very 
kindly treated by the officers of the government. Roused 
to arms by the inattention of the provincial administrators 
to their complaints, they committed furious devastations, 
and attempted,- but without adequate means of success, 
the reduction of towns. When they had for some time 
filled the country with confusion, Maximian advanced 
against them with a well-disciplined force, defeated them 
in several conflicts, and re-established sub ordination and 
tranquillity 3 . Frota the known character of their con- 
queror, it ttiaty easily be supposed that mafcy of the insur- 
gents suffered all the rigors of punishment; and it does 
not appear that the humanity or the policy of Diocletian 
rescued the survivors from their depression. 

The intrusion of the Germans into various paffcs of G&ftl 
furnished Maximian With another opportunity of display- 
ing his military talents. He routed detached par- ^ d. 
ties of those turbulent barbarians, slew a consi- 86 * 
derable number, and dispersed the prisoners about the 
country, to be employed in CgricOltOte and in other ser- 
vices. 

His attention, soon after this victory, was celled to the 
island of Britain, which, by the influence of Garausius, 
was in a state of revolt. This officer was a Belgian, who, 
being intrusted with the command Of a fleet for the re- 
pression of piracy, seised many vessels of fhfe Satfcon de- 
predators in the British channel ; btrty instead of restoring 
the spoils to the plundered individuals, or sending the pro- 
dixCe to the officer's of finance, he kept possession of the 
greater part for his own emolument. This shameful 
btea&h of tfost could nfot long remain WfcknOWh to both 


$ Wictf de Caes; ^jtp^^A-SStTWojj. 
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the emperors. As soon as Maximian was informed of it, 
he commanded theseisure of the bold delinquent. Carau- 
sius, evading a mandate which confounded his hopes and 
threatened his life, courted and bribed the seamen to 
support him in a revolt ; and, drawing into his views the 
legionaries and the provincials of Britain, he assumed the 
authority of an independent prince 4 . 

Such an audacious act of usurpation gave high offence 
to the imperial court. The ease with which it was effected 
was apparently a severe reflexion upon a government which 
seemed unable to protect itself. But, while Diocletian 
lamented the loss of a valuable province, he did not act 
with vigor for it’s recovery. Maximian, indeed, made 
great naval preparations for crushing the usurper; but his 
men were so inferior in maritime skill, that he could not 
prevail over the armament of Carausius; and his ill suc- 
cess in these engagements deterred him from attempting 
an invasion of the island. Upon farther deliberation, it 
was resolved, that the master of South-Britain, whose na- 
val power was so considerable, and whose ambition and 
courage menaced Gaul with danger, should be concili- 
ated, and invited into an alliance. A treaty was therefore 
A. D. adjusted, permitting Carausius to retain the so- 
* 87 - vereignty which he had seised 5 . His authority be- 
ing thus sanctioned, he governed with more decisive sway, 
and did not suffer either of the continental emperors to 
dictate to him in any point of policy, or, in the smallest 
degree, to control his operations. 

In the mean time, Diocletian, though not (like some of 
his predecessors) fond of war, ventured to act personally 
in various expeditions. Over the Sarmatians he obtained 
A some advantages ; and the Goths of Dacia felt, 
288 * in his presence, the vigor of the imperial arms. 
He, at the same time, artfully fomented discord among 


4 Eumen. Pancgyr.— Viet, cap. 39 v 


5 Euftop^lib. ix. cap. 22< 
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the barbarian nations, and gladly witnessed that jealous 
and resentful spirit, which, by involving the fierce com* 
munities in sanguinary dissensions, gave the subjects of 
Rome a respite from attack. Another part of his system 
was the multiplication of forts upon the frontiers, by 
which sudden irruptions were repressed. 

Notwithstanding these efforts of war and policy, the dig- 
nity of the empire was still insulted, audit’s safety was still 
precarious. To meet the public danger with more vigorous 
effect, and more firmly to prop the declining state, Diocle- 
tian and his colleague transferred a great share of ^ ^ 
the burthen of government to Galerius and Con- 29u 
stantius 6 , who* with a view to the imperial succession, were 
denominated Caesars, and who, even in the period of pro- 
bation and expectancy, were allowed to exercise a pleni- 
tude of imperial power. The former was of low birth, 
having been formerly a herdsman : the latter was pater- 
nally of a noble origin, and was related, by his mother, to 
the second Claudius. Both were brave and skilful com- 
manders ; but the general merit of Constantius, both as 
a prince and as a man, was superior to that of his associ- 
ate. So highly was he esteemed by Cams, that this prince 
had formed the intention of superseding his profligate son 
Carinus by the appointment of his respectable friend to 
the imperial succession 7 . For the purpose of cementing 
the new association, Diocletian gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Galerius, who was previously required by bis pa- 
tron to divorce his former wife ; while Maximian, exact- 
ing a similar renunciation, presented his step-daughter 
to Constantius. The four princes lived thenceforward 
in friendly union, and acted in harmonious concert. 

Constantius undertook the recovery of provincial Bri- 
tain. Having taken Boulogne (which had for some years 
belonged to Carausius), and subdued the Belgic allies of 


Viet, cap. 39.— Eusebii Chron. 
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the usurper, he prepared such a navy as, he thought, 
would overwhelm the opposing fleet. Carausius did 
not live to repel the danger which threatened him, 
being treacherously murdered by one of his officers, 
named Alectus, who, without opposition from the 
292 ' army or the people, assumed the British sove- 
reignty, which he enjoyed for some years 8 . At length, a 
part of the Roman armament, eluding the vigilance of the 
enemy, approached the island ; and a considerable force, 
landing on the southern coast, found an opportunity of 
defeating Alectus, who lost his life in the conflict. Con- 
A. D. stantius arrived soon afterward, and received 
295 . the submission of the troops and the provincials. 
This re-conquest gave great joy at Rome, as the import- 
ance of the island was generally acknowleged. 

Maximian devoted his chief attention to Italy and to 
the African province?. Aurelius Julianq? had assumed 
the imperial dignity in the former country, and Epidius 
Achilleus in Egypt. Not meeting with success in Europe, 
Aurelius erected his standard in Africa ; but, being de- 
feated, he put an end to his own life. Some of the Mau- 
ritanian tribes were afterward fully subdued by Maxi- 
mian ; but the Egyptian revolters were not reclaimed 
without the personal efforts of Diocletian, who was obli- 
ged to waste above seven months in the siege of Alexan- 
dria- Deprived of supplies of water, and hopeless of re- 
lief the citizens at length submitted. Their leader was 
A. D. capitally punished for his usurpation; his chief 
partisans in the city also suffered death: many 
were deprived of their property, and banished ; and, in 
other parts of Egypt, the vengeance of the government 
was exercised in the most terrific form 9 . To restrain the 
incursions of the Blemyes into Upper-Egypt, the em- 
peror invited some of the Nubian tribes to settle in the 


a Viet, — Rutrop. 


9 Eusebii. Cfcrcm. — Eatrop. 
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province : he even pensioned the new colonists and the 
former nation, in the vain hope of establishing tranquil- 
lity in that part of the dominions of Rome. 

A war with Narses, the Persian king, called forth all the 
exertions of Galerius. Encouraged by the number and 
the spirit of the enemies of Rome, that monarch invaded 
Armenia, and, with little difficulty, dethroned Tiridates, 
who had long governed the country under the protection 
of Diocletian. The emperor resolved to restore the ex- 
pelled prince to his throne, not indeed by his personal ef- 
forts, but by the vigor of his son-in-law. In two conflicts, 
the advantage which either party obtained was not very 
considerable ; but it seemed rather to lean to the side of 
Galerius. The next engagement was unfortunate (if not 
disgraceful) to the Romans, whose force, comparatively 
small, narrowly escaped ruin, being nearly surrounded in a 
"spacious plain 10 by the Persian cavalry, and defeated 
with great loss. Imputing this disaster to the negligence 
of the general, Diocletian exposed him, after his return to 
the Syrian capital, to the ridicule and contempt of the po- 
pulace, by obliging him to run in his purple array at the 
side of the imperial chariot, for the space of a mile, with- 
out condescending to honor him with the smallest token 
of regard 11 . 

With a new army, principally levied in Illyria and 
Mcesia, and reinforced by a stipendiary body of Goths,- 
Galerius, who, by a confident promise of victory, bad 
restored himself to the favor of his patron, advanced into 
Armenia, where Narses and his troops were en- j>, 
camped. Having privately reconnoitred the po- 297a 
sition of the foe, he directed his attack so opportunely 
and so vigorously, that the Persians were soon thrown into 
confusion. Their sovereign with difficulty escaped from 
the great slaughter that ensued. Many of his nobles, the 

10 Between Callinicnm and Can'll®. Euttap . 

11 Ammian. lib. xiv. sect. 36, — Bafi Brcviar. 
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ladies of his court, and some of his children, became 
prisoners; and an abundance of valuable spoils rewarded 
the victors 11 . 

Galerius, sanguinely concluding, that the Persian mo- 
narchy might be subverted by an immediate advance 
into the heart of the country, would have exerted every 
effort for the completion of his success, if his eagerness 
had not been restrained by the prudence of Diocletian* 
The circumspect emperor was aware of the difficulty of 
reducing a powerful. kingdom into a provincial state ; and, 
even if it had been practicable, he considered the Roman 
dominions as already too extensive to be governed with 
facility. 

Humbled by a signal defeat, Narses sued for peace. 
One of his ministers met Diocletian and Galerius at Nisi- 
bis, and requested that such terms might be granted as 
would not inflict upon the vanquished the keen feelings of 
disgrace. A haughty but not unfavorable answer was 
given to the envoy ; and a Roman ambassador, being sent 
to the court of Narses, adjusted the conditions of peace. 
It was agreed, that the Persians should relinquish Meso- 
potamia, and also cede to the Romans five provinces or 
districts beyond the Tigris; that Armenia should be re- 
stored to Tiridates, and be enlarged on the side of Me- 
dia; and that the kings of Iberia should be the vassals of 
Rome 13 . 

To prevent such a renewal of the war as might en- 
danger his throne, Narses submitted to the dictates of Dio- 
cletian and Galerius ; but the dishonorable nature of the 
terms made a deep impression upon his mind. It is even 
said, that his ill success and disgrace broke his heart 14 . 
This assertion is not so improbable as to be wholly reject- 


12 Eutrop. lib. ix, cap. 25.—' Viet, de Caps.— E useb, Giro*. 

13 Pet. Patric. in Excerpt Legat.— Kufi Brer. 

14 Bibliotheque Orientale, par M. d’Herbelot. 
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ed ; but he seems to have lived some years after he had 
given his assent to the treaty. 

Other acts of warfare occurred in this reign ; but, 
notwithstanding the importance of the period, we have a 
very imperfect knowlege of it’s events and transactions, 
whether civil, political, or military. Diocletian continued to 
be the orimary orb of the system, while Maximian and the 
two Cessars were his satellites. He dictated his will both 
in war and peace ; and the empire felt his influence in it’s 
remotest corners. The supreme power seemed to be in 
the hands of four princes ; but it was in effect exercised 
by one. If the fierce Maximian and the haughty Galerius 
submitted to their imperial friend, still less could it be 
supposed that the prudent and moderate Constantius 
would be refractory. This prince proved as useful in 
curbing the barbarians of Europe, as were the two former 
generals in defending northern Africa and the Asiatic pro- 
vinces. He distinguished himself against the Allemanni, 
who, having invaded Gaul, were repelled and se- a. x>. 
verely chastised ; and, in other actions, he main- 299 * 
tained the honor and provided for the security of Rome. 

When peace seemed to be fully restored, a splendid 
triumph announced the success of the Romans. ^ 
Diocletian ordered that it should be accompanied 302 ' 
with games and festivities, intended to celebrate his en- 
trance into the twentieth year of his administration. Al- 
though the Roman metropolis was the scene of these so- 
lemnities, the emperor, pretending that it was too distant 
from the occasional seats of war, had longjceased to make 
it his place of residence ; and his neglect of so revered a 
spot did not tend to the increase of his popularity. By 
this disrespect to the great city, and by other operations 
of policy, he hoped to annihilate the regard which a great 
part of the community still entertained for the senate, and 
to render that assembly powerless and insignificant. For 
the promotion of that illiberal and unconstitutional object, 
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he employed the stern tyranny of Maxim ian, who, with* 
out any advice or instructions from his patron, would 
readily have undertaken the ungracious task. This prince, 
when he was not engaged in war, chiefly resided at Mi- 
lan, whence he issued orders for the banishment, and 
sometimes for the death, of such senators as seemed to 
disapprove the existing plan of government, or to wish 
for the restoration of republican sway. Diocletian, who 
affected moderation and clemency, endeavoured to avoid 
the odium of these iniquitous acts, by denying that he had 
any concern in them : yet he seemed to excuse them, by 
hinting, that his associate might be supposed to have good 
reasons for his conduct, or just grounds of suspicion. He 
exercised his own authority, at the same time, in diminish- 
ing the number of the praetorians and other armed inhabit- 
ants of Rome, who were apparently more inclined to sup- 
port the senate, than to abet the tyranny of the Dalmatian 
upstart and his ferocious colleague. 

Having fully established his power, and provided for 
the security of the empire, Diocletian surprised the world 
by his resignation. The fatigues of that military life 
which he had led before his acquisition of the sovereign- 
ty, and that anxious attention which he subsequently paid 
to the concerns of government, had so impaired his con- 
stitution, that he wished for private indulgence and t&- 
pose, particularly after a long indisposition, which bad se- 
riously enfeebled his frame. It has been affirmed, not with- 
out probability, that he dreaded the increasing difficulties 
of government, and prognosticated alarming commotions, 
from which be eagerly wished to withdraw himself 15 . 
That he was menaced by his Son-in-law with opposition 
and hostility, if he would not resign his station, has also 
been asserted-* 6 , bat seemingly without sufficient autho- 
rity. At Nicomedia, which had long been his favorite 
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abode, he announced his intention of retiring ^j ay 
from power; and, at the same moment. Maxi- so *- 
mian, in a public assembly at Milan, surrendered the im- 
perial insignia 17 : exhibiting, amidst a love of power, a 
striking instance of self-denial, and of implicit submission 

the advice of a friend, who, having long before granted 
him, with the national assent, a full equality of power, 
had no right to revoke or supersede the grant from the 
mere suggestions of caprice. 

Without a brilliant genius, or a mind that was highly 
cultivated, Diocletian possessed considerable talents, and 
understood the art of governing a nation. He was active, 
diligent, persevering, resolute, cool, and artful : he could 
influence by persuasion, or over-awe by a display of vi- 
gor, and could practise policy, or use violence, with al- 
ternate and equal address. With a view of attracting re- 
verence, he secluded himself from the vulgar gaze, en- 
trenched himself within the lines of multiplied forms, ex- 
acted from persons of the highest rank the humility of 
prostration, wore a diadem enriched with pearls, and, in 
the establishment of his court and household, emulated 
the magnificence of an oriental monarch. His plan of 
government, by four princes^ seemed for a time to give 
strength to the empire : but the splendid courts and ex- 
pensive establishments with which it was attended, im- 
poverished the plundered people ; and it soon led to a 
division which hastened the decline of the western em- 
pire. This prince was cruel from inclination, and merci- 
ful only from policy : his suspicious caution excluded the 
sincerity of friendship ; selfishness contracted his heart, 
and the man was lost in the politician 18 . 

The two Caesars immediately declared themselves em- 


\7 Eutrop. lib. is. cap. 27 Eusebii Chron. 

18 He was not so meanly avaricious as our Henry the Seventh ; but, in the 
chief points of his character, that monarch, who was the creature of policy, re- 
sembled Diocletian. 
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perors ; but it was not supposed that they would long act 
in amicable concert, as their dispositions were very dis- 
similar. The moderation of Constantius formed a con- 
trast to the haughty violence of Galerius. The former 
prince had no wish to oppress or tyrannise: the latter 
was fond of lordly sway; and, although he had submitted 
to the imposing authority of Diocletian, whom he regard- 
ed as his benefactor, be was not inclined to pay the same 
respect to Constantius, to whom he was under no obliga- 
tions. Without the concurrence of this prince, he select- 
ed, as heirs of the empire, his nephew Maximin and his 
friend Severus ; and, if Constantius had not voluntarily 
contented himself with a small portion of the Roman ter- 
ritories, Galerius would probably have compelled him, by 
arms, to relinquish all concern in the administration of the 
rest. 

Spain, Gaul, and Britain, were reserved by the emperor 
Constantius for his own government; and, in each of those 
provinces, he rendered himself highly popular by his at- 
tention to the welfare and happiness of every class of the 
community. He was in Gaul when the extraordinary re- 
signation was announced ; but his eldest son Constantine 
was at that time in the power of Galerius, whose jealousy 
of the talents and spirit which the young warrior had dis- 
played, roused the apprehensions of the anxious father. 
The endangered prince, however, found the means of 
escape; and, having traversed the continent with un- 
common rapidity, he accompanied Constantius to our 
island. 

After a successful campaign against the North-Bri tons, 
the emperor died at York; and the troops immediately 
July 25, nominated his son for his successor. He affected 

305 * an unwillingness to accept .the honor ; but his am- 
bition prompted him to acquiesce in the election ; and his 
love of life also influenced him on this occasion ; for he 
knew that his only chance of safety was in theassumption of 
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power. Galerius was inflamed with rage when he heard 
of the irregular appointment; but, being aware of the dif- 
ficulty of annulling it, he condescended to honor Constan- 
tine with the appellation of Caesar, and to gratify him with 
the administration of the provinces in question 19 . 

Another rival of Galerius soon found an opportunity of 
rising into power. Maximian had a son named Maxentius, 
who, taking advantage of the discontent which prevailed 
at Rome, offered himself to the senate and the praetorians, 
as a leader who would rescue them from oppression. 
Having drawn around him a multitude of partisans, this 
new claimant began to exercise the functions of sove- 
reignty ; and his success encouraged his father to emerge 
from his retreat, and resume the authority which he had 
relinquished. Diocletian was urged by his former asso- 
ciate to follow the ambitious example ; but he prudently 
rejected the temptation, and declined the risque, declaring 
that he derived greater pleasure from the cultivation of his 
fields and gardens at Salona,* than he could ever receive 
from the possession of exalted power 10 . Severus, being sent 
by Galerius to suppress the revolt, found the task too dif- 
ficult for his capacity. The majority of his troops being 
seduced by the arts of Maxentius, he fled to Ravenna, 
where he might have defended himself until the arrival of 
succour: but he weakly suffered himself to be deluded 
into a surrender by a promise of protection from Maxi- 
mian, wjio had previously terrified him by hinting, that a 
disaffected party had conspired to betray him to the be- 
siegers. He did not long remain a prisoner, be- A> ^ 
ing put to death by his perfidious adversary 11 . S06 * 

The personal efforts of Galerius against the revolters 
were not attended with the success which he expected. 
He advanced into Italy with a great force : but he had no 

19 Eumen. Panegyr, — Eutrop — Zosira. 

20 Viet de Mori bus Iroperat, cap. 39. 

21 Zosim, lib. ii— Eutrop. lib. x. 
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opportunity of engaging the enemy with effect ; and, be- 
ing doubtful of the attachment of a considerable part of 
his army, he retired before the exulting partisans of Max - 
entius. Apprehending a dangerous contest, he resolved 
to leave Italy to his competitor, and to abstain from war 
during the remainder of his life. To strengthen his go- 
vernment by association, he supplied the loss of Se- 
verus by the appointment of Licinius, an officer who had 
distinguished himself in the war with the Persians, but 
who had no other merit or excellence. 

Maxentius and his father did not long agree in the ex- 
ercise of power. The son wished to reign alone ; and the 
elder prince claimed that superiority to which he thought 
himself entitled. As the troops favored Maxentius, the 
A X). disgusted parent left Italy* and repaired to the 
S07 * court of Constantine, to whom be had recently 
given his daughter in marriage : but he could not prevail 
upon that prince to take arms in his cause, 

Constantine had increased his military reputation by a 
campaign against the Franks and the Allemanni, whose 
royal leaders, after a considerable victory, he led into cap- 
tivity : but the fame of his humanity was not enhanced 
by his brutal treatment of the vanquished princes, wham, 
at a public spectacle, he exposed to the rage of wild 
beasts. When he was engaged in another expedition 
against the Franks, Maximian endeavoured to supplant 
him in the possession of Gaul ; seised a treasure which 
had been left at Arles ; and bribed the soldiers of the 
neighbouring stations into his service : but Constantine, 
returning with a celerity which confounded the hopes of 
the treacherous prince, drove him to Marseilles, and over- 
awed the citizens into a surrender of the fugitive, who, 
4, D, not being deemed worthy of mercy, was stran- 
3°9. g] e( j jjy or( j er of his son-in«law aa . 


22 Viet, Jun. cap. 40 T Eutrop, x. 3*— Eumea. Panegyr, 
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(Valerius, who was considered as the chief prince of the 
empire, had reluctantly granted to Constantine the title 
and dignity of Augustus ; but he refused to confer the 
same favor upon Maxentius, who continued to act as 
master of Italy. The death of the first of these princes 
did not produce any addition to the territories of the other 
two sovereigns ; for his friends, Maximin and Li- a. d. 
cinius, took possession of the provinces which he 310 * 
had governed. Constantine, expecting that the ambi- 
tion of these potentates would soon involve them in mu- 
tual hostilities, waited patiently for an explosion, by which 
hie might eventually profit. 

The tyranny of Maxentius excited general odium. In- 
satiate lust, rapine,- and murder, marked his course : yet he 
was suffered by an enslaved people to reign for six years. 
After he had quelled a revolt in Africa, he prosecuted his 
career of oppression with redoubled fury; and, wishing 
for a more extended scene of action, and more ample 
means of gratifying his passions, he resolved to attempt 
the conquest of those provinces which were subject to the 
sway of Constantine. At the same time, deputies were 
privately sent into Gaul by the harassed citizens of Rome, 
to supplicate the aid of that prince against their profligate 
and ferocious despot. 

Having gained intelligence of the hostile views of the 
tyrant, Constantine made preparations to oppose him with 
vigor ; but he could not, without endangering Gaul on 
the side of Germany, lead to the Alps so great a force as 
his adversary could easily bring into the field. He trust- 
ed, however, to the admirable discipline of his mili- 
tary establishment, and to the courage with which his ex- 
ample would inspire his followers. He rapidly passed 
the Alps, took Susa with ease, and defeated one of the 
armies of Maxentius near Turin. Unwilling to leave Ve- 
rona garrisoned against him, he repeatedly assaulted that 
strong city, which, however, he could not reduce before 

Vol. IIL 2 B 
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he had risqued an obstinate conflict. He was in great 
danger of being baffled on this occasion by the superio- 
rity of that force which Pompeianus, a brave and experi- 
enced commander, led against the besiegers : but the re- 
sult was highly favorable to his cause* 

The contest was too important to be decided in two 
battles. Notwithstanding the considerable diminution of 
the force of Maxentius, he still bad an army which far out- 
numbered that of Constantine: but he was unable to 
direct it’s operations with judgement, skill, or vigorous 
efficiency. He would not even have taken the personal 
command of his remaining force, if the clamorous impor- 
tunity of the citizens of Rome had not driven him into 
the field. On a former occasion, he had sent the prae- 
torians among the people, to murder as many as they 
could find, either for mere amusement, or for a reason 
which would not have justified him in depriving a single 
citizen of life 43 : but he did not dare, at this crisis, to or- 
der a similar massacre. Reluctantly marching against the 
invaders, he was well supported by the praetorian batta- 

Oct. 28, lions; and his cavalry fought with spirit, but not 
31 lm with that determined perseverance which was 
requisite for his success. When the horsemen had yield- 
ed to the fierce attacks of their opponents, the infantry in 
general ceased to resist ; and another well-directed as- 
sault secured to Constantine that victory which, as he af- 
terward assured his friends, had been promised to him by 
a celestial sign 44 . The vanquished prince fled toward the 

25 Euseb. Vif. Constantin?, lib. 5. cap. 29. 

- 24 Eusebius soy*, in hi* narrative of tfie life of Constantine, that, if an ordinary 
or obscure individual had mentioned this vision, it would not have obtained a 
ready belief: but that, as the emperor himself vouched for it by an oath, it was 
unreasonable to doubt it. He declared that he clearly saw, soon after mid-day, 
the sign of a cross in the *fcy, with this inscription upon it, “ By this sign thoa 
“ shalt conquer.” When he had seen the same phenomenon. in a dream, he 
ordered a standard to be framed, of which the upper part was cruciform: it was 
called the labarum , and was displayed in the field with impressive effect, in 
commemoration of that luminous vision, which, he said, had determined him 
to embrace Christianity. 
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Tiber, and, in endeavouring to escape over a bridge, was 
pushed into the river by a throng of fugitives. Oppressed 
by heavy armour, he was unable to swim, and was quick- 
ly drowned* 5 - 

The people were so pleased at the success of Constan- 
tine, that they did not blame him for destroying the 
whole family of Maxentius, or for capitally punishing the 
chief abettors of that odious tyrant : but, when he stig- 
matised and disbanded the praetorian guard, the senate 
and the majority of the citizens were disposed to forget 
the occasional cruelty of the licentious soldiers, and to la- 
ment the degradation and dispersion of their protectors. 


LETTER XX. 

History of the Reign of Constantine the Great . 

AS Constantine’s victory was followed by the submission 
of Italy to his sway, the commencement of his reign, as a 
legitimate Roman emperor, may properly be referred to 
that time. He was immediately acknowleged by the se- 
nate : he entered the metropolis in triumph, and attended 
with zeal to the settlement both of religious and political 
concerns. He was so far from concealing his just pre- 
ference of the Christian religion to paganism, that he or- 
dered his effigy to be erected, bearing a cross, to inti- 
tnate that he had rescued Rome from tyranny by the au- 
spicious influence of that revered sign : and he promised 
to secure the votaries of the true faith against persecution, 
where-ever his authority and influence extended.* To the 


95 Socrat. Hi»t. Eccles. lib. i.— Euseb. — Viet. Jun.— Zosim, 

■ 2B 2 
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senate, he held out the prospect of a restitution of privi- 
leges ; but it was not his intention to perform this pro- 
mise with strict fidelity. He pleased the public by the 
enactment of a law for the capital punishment of calum- 
nious accusers. He also obtained the praise of rectitude, 
by the recall of innocent exiles, and the liberation of all 
who had been unjustly imprisoned ; and his. benevolence 
was highly applauded, when he provided for the support 
of distressed widows and orphans, and the general relief of 
the poor 1 2 . 

Maximin, having attached himself to Maxentius from a 
sense ofrinterest, and from a similarity of character, looked 
upon the success of Constantine with a jealous eye ; and, 
as Licinius had formed an alliance with the victorious 
A. D, prince, by espousing his sister, the eastern em- 
S12, peror resolved to invade Europe from the united 
motives of revenge and ambition. He suddenly appeared 
in Thrace, and made himself master of Byzantium ; and, 
as his army doubled that which Licinius brought into the 
field, he seemed to have obtained the victory in a fierce 
conflict ; but the vigor of his adversary, on a renewal of 
action, at length turned the tide against him ; and, being 
vanquished, he fled with extraordinary rapidity into Bi- 
tbynia, whence he escaped to Tarsus, where he died in a 
wretched state both of mental and bodily disorder 4 . None 
but the immediate objects of his favor could lament the 
death of this cruel and profligate tyrant. 

The conqueror took possession of the eastern provin- 
ces ; and, while he rioted in success, he exercised, in 
many instances, that wanton inhumanity which would even 
have disgraced his rival. Many innocent persons, upon 
idle pretences, were driven from the world ; and among 
the objects of his brutal rage were the wives of Diode- 

1 Evscb. Vit. Comtantini, lab." S. cap. 33— 3t3. 

2 L actant, de jtfuriibus Perseculorum, — Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. lib. ix.— 
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fcian and Galerius. It was soon after Maximin’s ruin, that 
the former of these emperors died, more probably by a 
natural indisposition 3 , than in consequence of poison 
taken in despair, after he had received threatening letters 
from Constantine and Licinius, who accused him of favor- 
ing Maxentius and Maximin 4 5 . 

If Constantine and his brother-in-law had been endowed 
with real dignity of mind and true elevation of sentiment, 
they would have been content with the ample territories 
which they respectively governed, and would have stu- 
diously cherished the blessings of peace and tranquillity. 
It has been affirmed, that a desire of relieving the Chris- 
tians from oppression, and of extending their religion 
over all parts of the empire, prompted Constantine to 
make war upon Licinius 3 $ but, that he was justified in 
doing evil, in the mere hope of educing good from it, a 
conscientious modern Christian will not, I think, be dis- 
posed to allow 6 . By an episcopal friend of that prince 7 , 
repeated acts of treachery, and various provocations, on 
the part of Licinius, are assigned as the causes of tho war ; 
and, on the other hand, two pagan writers 8 accuse the 
Christian emperor of rushing into hostilities from motives 
of ambition. 

Neither of the rival princes made so great preparations 
for war, in the first instance, as might have been expect- 
ed from the power of each. The two armies met in the 
Lower Pannonia, near Cibalis. Constantine, with a force 


3 Socrat. Ilist. Eccles. Jib. i. cajx i. — Eutrop. ix 28. 

4 Viet, de Mor. Imp. cap. 39. 

5 Socrat. Jib. i. cap, 2. 

6 u Some affirm .that we say, 4 Let us do evil, that good may come f whose 
“ damnation is just” St. Paul’s Epist to the Romans . 

7 Eusebius. 

8 These are Zosimus and Eutropius; but I ought to add, that the latter 
seems at the same time to allude to the simultaneous intentions of Constan- 
tine for the establishment of Christianity, when he says, omnia efficere nitens 
qns animo prteparfeset . Mutual rivalry is stated by the junior Victor as the cause 
of the rupture, without the imputation of blame to one mare than to the other. 
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considerably inferior to that of Licinius, gained the ad- 
j L X). vantage in a long- contested battle, which had 

SIS * commenced with the dawn ; and, when night ap- 
proached, he triumphantly entered the camp of his adver- 
sary, who, after the loss of more than one half of his army, 
fled into Thrace, In that province the two emperors and 
their respective legions fought with such ardent zeal, 
that it could scarcely be determined to which party the 
victory devolved. Yet Licinius seemed to admit that his 
competitor had prevailed ; for he sent a messenger to 
propose an accommodation. A treaty was soon concluded, 
by which Constantine procured an important accession 
of territory, being declared master of all the European 
provinces which Licinius had governed, except Thrace 5 . 

The plan of government which Constantine extended 
over his new territories surpassed the administration of the 
late ruler, not only with respect to policy, but in the es- 
sentials of justice and equity, and in a general regard to 
the welfare and accommodation of the people. The 
change was so perceptible and obvious, that the provin- 
cials exulted in the transfer. 

In the peaceful interval which followed the treaty, the 
edicts of Constantine were varied and numerous. Some 
of these laws were frivolous ; and others were unreason- 
ably severe ; but some were expedient and judicious. He 
procured accurate information of the state of all parts of 
his empire, visited many of the provinces, and thus en- 
abled himself to discover all the occasions of legislation, 
and to adapt his means to his ends. 

After some years of forbearance, the barbarians again 
encroached upon the frontiers of the empire. The hosti- 
lities of the Franks furnished Crispus, the eldest son of 
the western potentate, with an opportunity of displaying 
his military talents ; and the incursions of the Sarmatians 


9 Zosim. lib* iii* sect 17—19. 
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and Goths called forth the martial energies of the em- 
peror himself, by whom the fierce intruders were repeat- 
ed^ <md severely chastised. 

When exterior harmony had subsisted between Con- 
stantine and Licinius for almost nine years (a long term 
of peace in the estimate of jealous and ambitious princes), 
the war was vigorously renewed. The blame of the rupture 
is apparently less imputable to Licinius than to the lord 
of the West, who aimed at the undivided dominion of the 
Roman world. The military force, levied for the ruin of 
the former prince, amounted to 120,000 men, beside the 
cavalrj ,0 ; and, to meet the threatening danger, he brought 
into the field 150,000 foot-soldiers and 15,000 horse; but 
his troops were not equal in discipline or in firmness to 
those of his adversary. He also provided 350 vessels of 
war, while Constantine had only 200, 

Having fortified a camp near Adrianople, Licinius 
trusted to his ability of self-defence. He hoped to ob- 
struct the passage of the Hebrus ; but his enemies, dis 
covering a fordable part at some distance from ^ 
his camp, crossed the river with facility ; and a 
select body, secretly posted in a wood, remained in readi- 
ness to assault the rear or the flank ; while the rest of the 
army, having drawn Licinius into the open field, began 
to attack his front. The conflict was rather short and 
fierce, than long or obstinate. Constantine, who did not 
shrink from the greatest peril, so effectually animated his 
men, that they prevailed over all opposition, and made 
great bavock among the unfortunate adherents of Licini- 
us. The vanquished prince fled to Byzantium with all the 
warriors wjiom he could collect around him, while the rest 
of his force submitted to the victor 11 . 

10 Zosimus adds the marines to the cavalry, and, without due discrimina- 
tion, calculates the amount of both at 10,000. 

11 Frag. Amony mi Scriptoria. — Zosim. ii. 21. — According to this historian, 
34,000 men lest their lives on ttm «de of licinius. 
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The two parties also tried their strength in a naval en- 
gagement. No advantage being obtained by either in 
this action, another conflict arose, in which Crispus was so 
eminently victorious, that the fleet of Licinius abandoned 
all farther contest, leaving the Hellespont open for the 
conveyance of provisions to the troops of Constantine, 
then employed in the siege of Byzantium. When this 
city began to be endangered by the vigor of assault, Li- 
cinius escaped to Chalcedon ; and, recruiting his army, 
prepared for a furious collision. Constantine speedily 
followed him, withstood all his efforts, and finally triumph-’ 
ed over him. Accepting his offer of submission, he pro- 

A. d. mised to spare his life 12 ; but, after a short deten- 
323 ‘ tion, the imperial captive was put to death 13 . 

Constantine, by this success, extended his dominions to 
the Tigris, and his fame to the interior of India ; and his 
religious zeal kept pace with the gratification of his am- 
bition, He promoted throughout the East that purity of 
religion which he had established in the West, and eager- 
ly disseminated the salutary influence of the Gospel. He, 
at the same time, attended with diligence to political and 
civil concerns, and did not neglect the preservation of his 
own power and authority. 

It was soon observed by the public, that he assumed a 
higher tone after his acquisition of the sole supremacy. 
He seemed to be so far corrupted by power, that he do- 
mineered over those whom he had formerly conciliated, 
and enforced laws which he had once deemed too severe 
for practical operation. While he continued to be liberal 
and indulgent to the clerical order, he oppressed his laic 


12 Viet, de Mor. Imp. cap. 41.— Eutrop. x. 6. 

13 Eusebius says, that Constantine doomed the impious tyrant and his 
friends to death by a just enforcement of the laws of war. He does not speak 
of any promise subsequent to the battle near Chalcedon. — Socrates admits, 
that an asylum was offered to Licinius at Thessalonica; but he affirms that 
tlie indulgence was forfeited by > his seditious intrigues with the barbarians. 
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subjects with heavy taxation 14 ; and he connived at the 
rapacity and cruelty of his friends and ministers. 

Conceiving an unmanly jealousy of the merit, accom- 
plishments, and popularity of Crispus, he listened to the 
calumnies which were propagated by the sycophants of 
his court against that amiable prince, who had for many 
years co-operated, under the title of Caesar, in the task of 
government. He pretended to suspect his son of ambi- 
tious views, and therefore studiously discountenanced him, 
and subjected him to the malicious vigilance of spies. The 
empress Fausta, who hated her step-son (for Crispus was 
the offspring of a former wife) as the rival of her sons, is 
said to have accused him of stimulating her to an incestuous 
connexion 13 , and even of aiming at the sovereignty. Con- 
stantine, without that regular and patient investigation 
which even the meanest of his subjects had a right to de- 
mand, condemned to death, with unnatural bar- ^ 
barity, his son and associate 16 * Another prince, 
who had likewise been declared Caesar, but whose imma- 
ture age precluded him from actual employment in affairs 
of state, soon after suffered death, apparently without 
even a presumption of guilt. This victim was the em- 
peror's nephew (the son of Licinius), who was only in his 
thirteenth year. Fausta, being accused of a nefarious 
calumny by her mother-in-law Helena 17 , who had a great 
regard for Crispus and a considerable influence over her 
husband, is said to have been shut up until she expired 
in an over-heated bath 18 . Other capital condemnations 

11* During twelve years of bis reign (it was proverbially said) he was a 
robber . — Viet • Jim. It does not appear that this reproach alluded to military 
depredations. 

1 5 Zosim. lib. ii. sect, 27. 

10 Viet, de Cses. cap. 41* — Viet, Jun. — Amrnian. xiv. 38. — Idatii Fast, 

17 Helena, whom Zosiraus contemptuously and falsely calls the concubine 
of Constantius, was a woman of talent and respectability. She distinguished 
herself by her encouragement of public works, and by her liberality to the 
clergy, the army, and the poor. 

18 Viet, Jun. — Eutrop. 
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followed ; the majority of which were less just than the 
sentence against the empress. 

While the emperor thus diffused terror among a peo- 
ple sufficiently subservient, he resolved to transmit his 
name with lustre to posterity, as the founder of an im- 
perial capital. Born 19 and bred at a great distance from 
Rome,— chosen by the legions of Gaul and Britain to 
succeed a prince who had resigned all authority over 
that metropolis, — and being perhaps disgusted at the ap- 
parent zeal of the citizens for their ancient religion,— he 
revolved in his mind the establishment of a rivai city. The 
admirable situation of Byzantium, on the confines of the 
two most flourishing divisions of the globe, had forcibly 
stricken him during the siege ; it’s natural strength, and 
it’s commodious harbour, had fixed his atteniion ; and it’s 
various capabilities determined his choice. Many of the 
old houses were demolished, for the erection of better 
mansions : a very large space was add : d to the extent of 
the former town, and new walls, extending from the Pro- 
pontis to the Euxine, enclosed the added district : a 
spacious palace, many churches, and other public edifices, 
quickly rose in different parts of the chosen spot ; and the 
population was augmented by numerous accessions from 
the provinces, and from Rome itself. When the new 
erections had made great progress, the consecration of the 
city was pompously celebrated ; it was dedicated ^ay \\ 9 
to the God of Martyrs, and called Constantino- 329, 
pie, or New-Rome 10 . The founder trusted, that his ex- 
ample, combined with the advantages and attractions of 
the spot, would render it the residence of future em- 
perors. 

Constantine was still super-intending the improvement 
of the city which bore his name, when the sanguinary dis- 
sensions between the Goths and Sarmatians seemed to call 


19 At Naissus, in Upper Mcesia. 

SO Euseb. Vit, Constant, lib. iv. cap. 47. — Sozomen. ii. 2. 
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for his powerful interference. He resolved to support 
the latter against the superior vigor of the former: but he 
was unsuccessful in his early hostilities. On a renewal of 
conflict, he was gratified with a signal victory, which in- 
timidated the enemy into a desire of peace. The pro- 
tected nation, being deprived of a part of the allowance 
which had been for some years granted by the imperial 
court, lost all sense of gratitude for the late important aid, 
and made incursions into Mcesia and Thrace. Resenting 
this insult, Constantine encouraged (or at least suffered) 
the Goths to re-attack the Sarmatians, who, being brought 
to action near the Marisius, lost their king and a. D. 
the bulk of their army. The survivors, by arming 33S * 
their slaves, retaliated upon the Goths the shock which 
they had sustained ; but the slaves were so transported 
with their victory, that they rose against their masters, 
whom they easily expelled 21 . The majority of the fugi- 
tives found refuge in the dominions of Constantine; by 
whose ecclesiastical subjects, the doctrines of Christianity 
were predicated to the strangers with considerable effect. 

As the remaining years of the reign of this prince were 
undisturbed by war or commotion 22 , and undistinguished 
by remarkable events, I shall take this opportunity of ex- 
hibiting the chief features of his policy. Like Augustus, 
he framed a regular plan of government ; and, like that 
prince, he secured to himself an uncontrolled authority. 
He diminished the exorbitant power of the praetorian pre- 
fects, who were, in a manuer, emperors without the name. 
He kept up the number which had for some time sub- 
sisted, and which, he thought, the extent of the empire 
required ; but he transferred the chief military power to 
other officers. The prsefect of the East was allowed to 
possess a greater degree of authority than the three other 

21 Easeb, Vit. Constant, lib. iv. cap. 6. 

%% Except an insurrection in the island of Cyprus, which Dalmatics sup- 
pressed. 
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officers of that denomination, namely, those of Illyria* 
Italy, and Gaul. These prefectures or governments were 
divided into dioceses, in each of which were various pro- 
vinces. Each diocese had a vicar, whose power, though 
limited, was not too inconsiderable to afford the means of 
oppression. Rome had still it’s peculiar governor ; and 
three pnetors were commissioned to preside over the 
eastern capital. Consuls continued to be chosen, and their 
names denoted the current year; but they had no effect- 
ive authority. The senate also had an appearance of 
power, without the substance or the reality. Exterior ho- 
nors were allowed to the members ; and they were permits 
ted to discuss the concerns of policy and legislation ; but 
the emperor cautiously obstructed every decision which 
did not suit his inclinations, or correspond with his pur- 
poses. The praefect of Rome, who was considered as the 
president of the assembly, kept the senators in courtly 
order, and was their ordinary judge in civil causes. They 
were exempt from some of the burthens to which other 
citizens were subjected, but were still liable to unreason- 
able demands and inconvenient restrictions, which testi- 
fied the arbitrary power of the monarch. They could not 
even take a long journey without a particular license from 
the emperor. 

Affairs of state were previously debated in a cabinet or 
private council, composed of the pnetorian prefects and 
other chief ministers, beside the comites , or companions 
of the prince. Some favorites had been so called before 
the reign of Constantine ; but be converted the term into 
a regular title and an official designation. He multiplied 
honors and offices in an extraordinarydegree, and watched, 
with anxious jealousy, every link of the chain of govern- 
ment. 

The distinction of patricians and plebeians had been 
nearly annihilated in the successive political and civil 
changes; and the former title, under his sway, was merely 
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a personal grant of honor for life. Those who enjoyed 
it were next in rank to the consuls, and superior in that 
respect even to the praefects ; and, they had constant free- 
dom of access to their sovereign, they had opportunities 
of procuring various employments, which were more ac- 
ceptable than empty honors. 

To the military administration, at a time when the em- 
pire was endangered by barbarian hostilities, this prince 
thought it necessary to pay particular attention. Two of- 
ficers were appointed to superintend the concerns of the 
army. They were styled masters of the soldiers ; and, 
while one had the chief authority over the cavalry, the 
other directed the operations of the infantry. As the pro- 
vincial governors were no longer at the head of the le- 
gions, they had not the same means of revolt which many 
of them * 3 formerly enjoyed : and there was a greater 
chance of jealousy and discord than of union and concert 
between them and the military commanders. But, while 
there was less risque of revolt, there was less security 
against the mischiefs of foreign war. 

All the anxiety of Constantine for the repression of bar- 
barian irruptions, and his severe edicts against negligence* 
or want of indefatigable vigilance, in the conduct of the 
officers who were appointed to guard the most endangered 
stations, did not sufficiently obviate the dreaded evil, 
while the frontier garrisons, or the troops upon whose ser- 
vice the safety of the empire seemed principally to rest, 
were much less liberally treated, m point of pay and of 
privilege, than the soldiers of the interior. At the same 
time, the emperor’s favorite principles of division and 
multiplication operated in the arrangement of the legions. 
He formed them into many parts, and dispersed them ia 
numerous stations, with a view of diminishing the danger 
of seditious concert. 

23 Namely, those who had the emperop’s prounccs, instead of the depen- 
dencies which the senate ostensibly governed. 
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It may be doubted by some, whether the division of the 
empire was more beneficial than injurious- If the enor- 
mous extent of the Roman world seemed to form an un- 
wieldy mass, the formation of two seats of empire might 
apparently promise to facilitate the task of government ; 
and, on the other hand, it might have been apprehended, 
that the separation would introduce rivalry and dissension, 
and preclude that concentration and friendly union which 
the general security required. Constantine, however, 
while he preferred the East to the West, maintained the 
dependence of one portion upon the other, and preserved 
a concatenation of interest. 

After a long reign, in which he displayed prudence and 
judgement, with an occasional alloy of impolicy, and ex- 
hibited a mixture of good and bad qualities, this prince re- 
May 22, signed his breath to the attacks of disease, in the 
3S6 * sixty-fourth year of his age, leaving the empire 
exposed to the risque of civil discord and foreign hostility. 


LETTER XXL 

SR he Roman an fl Grecian History , from the Separation of the 
Western and Eastern Empires j to the Death of Julian. 

As Constantine had taught his sons to expect 
an equality of power, the eldest, without presum- 
ing to insist upon the sole supremacy, as due to his birth, 
acquiesced in a division of the empire; but the three 
Caesars resolved not to pay the least regard to the declared, 
intentions of the late emperor in favor of his two nephews, 
Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, who, with the uncles of the 
new emperors, and other individuals of the famil}’, were 
murdered by the soldiers, either from a spontaneous de~ 
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sire of securing the sons of the great Contantine against 
ambitious rivalry, or (as may be more readily believed) at 
the instigation of Constantius, a depraved and inhuman 
prince 1 2 . 

The partition of territory was adjusted by the three 
brothers with an appearance of mutual satisfaction. Ger- 
many, Gaul, Britain, and the western peninsula, were as- 
signed to Constantine, the second of the name : the Asia- 
tic dependencies were awarded to Constantius; and the 
youngest son undertook the government of Italy’, Greece, 
Illyria, Thrace, and the African provinces \ 

However amicable the fraternal agreement might seem 
to be, Constantine was soon influenced, by ambition and 
self-interest, to violate some of the stipulations : but he for 
some time concealed his sinister aims, in expectation of 
an opportunity of accomplishing them. In the mean 
while, each of the princes enacted judicious regulations, 
both in civil and criminal affairs. Constantius, in parti- 
cular, adjusted by various edicts the government and pri- 
vileges of corporations: but, amidst these tranquil pursuits, 
the report of an invasion called him into the field. ^ ^ 
The Armenians expelled a royal vassal of Rome, S3r * 
and, in concert with the Persians, invaded Mesopotamia; 
but they failed in the siege of Nisibis. Constantius 
marched to chastise them ; and, while the Persians avoided 
a dangerous conflict by retreat, he restored the prince 
who had been deposed. For the future molestation of the 
enemy, he entered into a treaty with the Arabs of the de- 
sert, by whose alertness of hostility he hoped to diminish 
. materially the labors of the legionaries. The war which 
thus arose continued for many years, chiefly to the dis- 
advantage of the Romans. 

1 Eutropius, speaking of the assassination of Dalmatius, says, that Constan- 
tins suffered rather than ordered the deed to bet perpetrated : but the emperor 
Julian and Zosinms accuse that prince of the unprovoked murder. 

2 Viet, de Vit. et Moribus Imperatorum, cap. 41. 
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Leaving Constantius unmolested on account of the re- 
moteness of his territories, Constantine formed the resolu- 
tion of invading the dominions- of Constans, at a time 
when this prince had no apprehension of such an act of 
perfidy. The irruption, if the army had been numerous 
and well-disciplined, might have been attended with the 
A. D. conquest of one or more provinces : but it was an 
339. ill-conducted enterprise, and was consequently 
baffled with little difficulty, not requiring the personal ef- 
forts of Constans* The invaders were seduced into an 
ambuscade near Aquileia ; and their leader lost his life by 
the folly of unprincipled ambition 3 . He is represented, 
by an anonymous contemporary writer, as a prince of con- 
siderable merit : but he seems to have displaj^ed, during 
his reign, a very small portion of excellence. 

It might have been expected that Constantius would 
interfere on this occasion, and not suffer his younger bro- 
ther to be aggrandised, without claiming a share of the for- 
feited territories. But the eastern emperor, who would 
readily have accepted an offered province, was not dis- 
posed to take arms for the acquisition of a share of the 
spoils of his ill-fated brother. He was unwilling to have 
Constans for his enemy, and therefore acquiesced in the 
transfer of provincial Germany and all the western parts- 
of Europe to the master of Italy. 

A. D. Constans was soon disturbed in the possession 
34 °* of Gaul by an invasion of the Franks, whom he 
enpountered in the midst of their ravages. He checked 
their progress, but did not over-awe them into submission 
before the next year, when some of their most warlike 
communities were admitted to the subserviency of an al- 
liance 4 . The attacks of the northern Britons upon the 
provincials soon after called him into our island ; and he so 


3 Eulrop. lib. x. cap. 9.— Socrat. ii. 3. — Sozomen. iii. 2. — Zusimus errone- 
ously represents Constans as the ambitious aggressor. 

4 Socrat. lib. ii, cap. 10. 
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far repressed the violence of those depredators* ^ ^ 
that, for many subsequent years, they gave little 342 * 
disturbance to the southern natives. 

While Constantius prosecuted the war against the Per- 
sians with indecisive efforts, his brother kept the Euro- 
pean continent in a state of peace. Although this fact 
may entitle him to some praise, he did not govern with 
extraordinary ability, or promote with zeal the happiness 
of his people. He suffered bis ministers to tyrannise over 
them with impunity; and, while they were impoverished 
and disgusted by his rapacity, he did not endeavour to se- 
cure his power by courting tbe soldiers, whose protection 
might have shielded him against general odium. 

In the course of the Persian war, the strong town of 
Nisibis was again besieged without effect ; and the neigh- 
bourhood of Singara was the scene of a remarkable conflict, 
in which Constantius and Sapor personally con- a. d. 
tended. The Persian camp was well-fortified ; and 347 • 
the banks of theTigris, some hills, and a spacious plain, ex- 
hibited a numerous army prepared for vigorous action. The 
archers discharged such a profusion of arrows, that the le- 
gionaries were checked in their advance : but the} 1 * were not 
seriously discouraged ; for, when they approached the ene- 
my, they made a powerful impression upon the heavy- 
armed cavalry, and spread confusion among the ranks. 
They at length reached the camp, and took it by a furious 
assault. The emperor would have repressed that eager- 
ness which led them on the approach of night to this at- 
tack, for which, he said, the morning would be much more 
opportune ; but the impatient warriors disregarded the 
suggestions of prudence, and were employed in plunder- 
ing the camp, when the Persians, hastening from the 
eminences, so fiercely assailed the intruders, that the 
supposed victory was changed into a calamitous defeat 5 . 


2 C 
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5 Rufi Brev, — Eutrop. 
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A. d. After an interval of inaction, the siege of Ni- 

' 549, sibis was renewed: but the besiegers were con- 
strained to relinquish the enterprise, after the loss of 
20,000 men. Sapor, perhaps, would not have risqued this 
disastrous attempt, if he had not concluded that the dis- 
orders which had arisen in the western empire would en- 
gross the attention of Constantius. 

The odium which Constans had excited by his misgo- 
vernment, at length exposed him to the greatest danger. 
Magnentius, an adventurer of barbarian origin, who en- 
joyed au important military command, seduced some 
distinguished officers, and a considerable part of the army, 
into a revolt; and, having seised the public treasure at 
Autun, he sent a detachment in pursuit of the emperor, 
who, being apprised of these treasonable acts while he was 
amusing himself with the chase, fled with celerity, but 
could not escape the murderous hands of the rebels*. We 
might be astonished at the facility with which he was 
deprived of a power that he had long enjoyed, if we did 
not reflect on the alienation both of the soldiery and the 
people from his interest. The clergy were his friends, 
because they had experienced his liberality, and had found 
him ready to support the cause of orthodoxy against 
Arianism : but they had not sufficient power to avert his 
ruin. 

• The daring rebel soon extended his authority from the 
Danube to the Atlantic ocean ; but a competitor arose in 
the Illyrian government. Vetranio, an officer who had 
conciliated the affection of the troops in that prefecture, 
and who, amidst the most disgraceful illiteracy, had sus- 
tained the character of a man of integrity and virtue, was 
encouraged by the soldiers to assume the imperial dig- 
nity 7 . He would not have revolted from Constans; but, 
when he had lost his sovereign, he was willing to follow 

6 Vicl.de Mor. Imp. cap. 41.— Socrat. ii. 19.— Zosira. 

7 Eutrop. lib. x. cap. 10. 
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the example of Magnentius, with whom he concluded ail 
alliance. 

Both usurpers applied to Constantius" for his acknow- 
legement of their pretensions, and even for his friendship 
and support. While he disdained the thought of negoti- 
ating with Magnentius, and resolved to act against him 
with the most resolute vigor, he privately treated with 
Vetranio, and employed emissaries to reclaim the soldiers 
to that loyalty which was due to the family of the great 
Constantine. In a meeting near Sardica, he harangued 
the troops of the Illyrian general in-a studied speech; and 
he had scarcely concluded his appeal to their sense of ho- 
nor and justice, when they loudly called for a resignation 
on the part of their commander. By a ready compliance, 
Vetranio saved his life, and was maintained in retirement 
by a pension from the imperial treasury 8 . 

As the impending war with Magnentius bore a danger- 
ous aspect, the emperor became sensible of the A D _ 
expediency of consigning the eastern provinces 35 °* 
to the government of a prince of his family, that he might 
be free from all extrinsic anxiety during the prosecution of 
the contest for the western sovereignty. His cousin 
Gallus, who had escaped from that massacre which dis- 
graced the commencement of the reign of Constantius, 
was now declared Caesar, and permitted to marry the sister 
of his reconciled patron. The choice was not altogether 
judicious; but it satisfied, fora time, the emperor’s mind, 
and allayed his apprehensions of the effects of Persian 
hostilities. 

The ambition of Magnentius was accompanied (accord- 
ing to the practice of those times) with execrable cruelty. 
Having defeated near Rome the partisans of Nepotianus, 
a nephew of the first Constantine, he not only put him and 
his mother to tteatb, but wreaked his vengeance upon a 

8 Sozpraeu, lib. i*. cap. 3.— Zosim. ii. 41. 

2 C 2 
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great number of citizens, whom he suspected of favoring 
the cause of that rebel* His rapacity was, at the same 
time, exercised in multiplied seisures of property, on 
pretence of the necessity of defending the western pro- 
vinces against the injustice of Constantius. When he had 
levied a formidable army, he met the eastern potentate in 
Paunonia; and such a battle ensued near Mursa, as 
seemed to threaten the utter ruin of that party which 
should be vanquished. The victory was contested with 
uncommon pertinacity ; and, when it ultimately devolved 
to the lawful emperor, he found that he had purchased it 
with a greater loss than that which he inflicted. 

This conflict not being decisive, another campaign was 
deemed necessary; for the usurper refused to submit; and 
Constantius, although in a moment of timidity he had 
offered to confirm his adversary in the possession of the 
Gallic prefecture, was unwilling to renew a rejected offer. 
X. d. The war was now transferred to Italy ; and, with 
35i. little effusion of blood, the emperor obtained 
complete possession of that country. Driven into Gaul, 
the humbled tyrant promised submission, and implored 
pardon, which Constantius peremptorily refused to grant. 
x d. In another trial of his fortune, Magnentius was 
unable to withstand the vigor of the imperial 
arms. He fled to Lyons in despair, and, to avoid the 
death of a criminal, pierced himself with his own sword y 
By an universal submission of his partisans to Constantius, 
the usurpation was extinguished ; and the Roman world 
was again subject to a sole master. 

If Constantius had possessed true magnanimity, he 
would have contented himself with the punishment of the 
principal abettors of the treason of Magnentius ; but he 
was pleased with a pretence and an opportunity of extend- 
ing over the western provinces the rigors of revenge. A 


9 Eutrop. lib. x. cap. 12.— Viet. 42. 
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multitude of persons* in various ranks of life* were put to 
death : others, after being wantonly tortured, were de- 
prived of their property, and banished. Of these victims 
of tyranny, many were entirely innocent. The imperial 
officers and judges were not very desirous of investigating 
the truth of the respective accusations; and, if a vile in- 
former appeared, his testimony was admitted as unexcep- 
tionable and conclusive. When a mandate of death had 
been sent forth, a subsequent discovery of innocence 
would rarely induce the emperor or his ministers to revoke 
it 10 . 

Constantius, having established his power in the West, 
had full leisure to attend to the concerns of the East. He 
found that Gallus, by the efforts of his lieutenants, had 
cheeked the career of the Isaurian banditti, repressed the 
desultory hostilities of the Persians, and quelled the tur- 
bulence of some Jewish tribes : but, at the same time, he 
could not avoid perceiving that his cousin was unqualified 
for the task of government. The incompetency of Gallus 
for that honorable employment was soon discovered even 
by the least discerning portion of the community ; and his 
injustice and cruelty were as glaring as his ignorance and 
absurdity. His own passions were sufficient for every 
iniquitous and tyrannical purpose, without requiring the 
influence of a furious and blood-thirsty wife to render him 
still more criminal and odious. Even Constantius was 
disgusted at the shameful misgovern meat of the prince 
whom he had elevated to power. There are shades and 
degrees in tyranny, vice, and wickedness. The emperor 
was certainly an oppressor of his people ; but he was not 
so flagitious a tyrant as Gallus. 

- Finding his relative intractable and incorrigible, Con-' 
stantius resolved to deprive him of his power. While a 
scarcity of provision harassed and exasperated citi- 


10 Amnssu lib. si?, sect t%, \% . 
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zens of Antioch, Gallus, instead of taking proper measures 

A. D. f° r their relief, surrendered the innocent -go- 

353. V ernor of the province to their fury. He was 
soon after visited by the prsefect Domitian, who, in the 
emperor’s name, desired the offending prince to hasten 
into Italy. This officer being taken into custody for 
threatening Gallus with a restriction of his domestic allow- 
ance, the quaestor Montius still farther irritated the prince, 
by complaining of the unworthy treatment of his dignified 
friend ; and the consequences were fatal to the two of- 
ficers, who were seised by the guard, and murdered with 
torture and ignominy 11 . 

Gallus now prosecuted, with redoubled zeal, a course of 
rapine and cruelty ; and, on the other hand, Constantius 
renewed his private consultations upon the most effectual 
means of crushing or deposing an unworthy prince. The 
presence of the minister Ursicinus at Milan was first re- 
quested, that he might deliver his weighty opinions, and 
give useful political advice. Gallus was afterward invited 
for the same purpose ; and his wife was also desired to 
repair to her brother’s court ; but she died in her progress, 
to the great regret of the obnoxious prince, who trusted 
to her influence for a reconciliation with Constantius. 
After her death, he resisted all attempts that were .made 
to draw him from the East, until the arguments and re- 
presentations of a military messenger, who united per- 
suasive artifice with an apparent frankness and simpl city 
of manners, subdued his reluctance. To prevent him from 
influencing the soldiers, orders had been given for their 
removal from the towns through which his route lay : he 
was closely watched by officers who were in the emperor’s 
interest, and was precluded from an opportunity of accept- 
ing an offer of service from troops stationed in Thrace. 
He now became fully sensible of his danger; and, being 


1 1 Ammian. lib. xiv. sect 20 — 23. 
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imprisoned at Pola as a criminal, he bitterly bewailed the 
severity of his fate. When he was interrogated on the 
subject of his atrocious cruelties, he accused his wife of 
having instigated him to those violent acts; but this weak 
apology could not be admitted as a reasonable excuse. 
Constantius resolved to with-hold mercy from one who, in 
his treatment of the numerous objects of his tyranny, had 
very rarely exercised that quality. He sent an order for 
the decapitation of Gallus, who, finding opposition fruit- 
less, patiently submitted to his doom 12 . 

Julian was in some danger of sharing the fate of bis 
brother. It was affirmed, that he had left his retreat with 
a view of giving advice personally to Gallus ; and it was 
hinted that he would be an avenger of the death of ..that 
prince. He was sent to Italy, and detained a prisoner for 
some months ; but, having found a friend in Eusebia, the 
wife of Constantius, he was permitted to retire to Athens 
for the prosecution of his studies. In the mean time, his 
brother’s friends were tortured, banished, or obliged to 
serve in the lowest ranks of the army ; and many ^ j). 
were put to death, without due discrimination 3o4 * 
between innocence and guilt 13 . 

While the emperor was thus inflicting arbitrary venge- 

12 Amraian. lib. xiv. sect. 34 — 38 This historian admits the criminality 

of Gallus; but intimates his detestation of the treachery of Scudilo (the offi- 
cer who inveigled the prince to his ruin), and of count Barbatio, who, though 
he belonged to his household, promoted the views of his imperial adversary ; 
and expresses his joy at the fate of both. One died, soon after, of a painful 
disorder : the other was put to death for an irregular and precipitate attempt 
to advance his political fortune. Undoubtedly those officers deserved blame ; 
and they were perhaps actuated only by motives of self-interest, in bringing 
Gallus to jastice; but, when the effect is considered, — namely, the relief of op- 
pressed provincials from inhuman and horrible tyranny, — their conduct will 
not be severely stigmatised by the friends of humanity. The joy of Ammianus 
is apparently misplaced : he ought rather to have rejoiced at the tyrant’s 
fall. 

Zosimus says, that Dynamius and Picentius were the chief promoters of the 
destruction of Gallus, whom they accused of an intention of usurping the su- 
premacy. It does not appear that this charge was true. 

13 Ammian, lib* xv. sect* 3 , 4. 
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anee, he was alarmed at the rumors of barbarian hosti- 
lity. Hastening into Rhsetia, he sent Arbetio to repel the 
Allemanni. That commander, proceeding without cau- 
tion, fell into an ambuscade, and lost a multitude of his 
men: but he soon found an opportunity of vengeance; 
and the invaders were totally routed. In Gaul, which 
was also invaded, Sylvanus was preparing to act with vigor, 
when the malice of his enemies, by a forged communica- 
tion to the emperor, subjected him to a charge of treason. 
The falsehood of the accusation was discovered ; but, be- 
fore he was informed of the ascertainment of his inno- 
cence, he was encouraged by his friends to defend himself, 
by a revolt, against the danger of condemnation and 
death. He listened to this advice; and, with the consent 
of the soldiers, assumed the imperial ensigns : but his 
reign was short ; for Ursicinus, being sent with a small 
party to the usurper’s station, deluded him by assurances 
of friendship, murdered him in his way to a Christian 
place of worship, and recalled the troops to their allegi- 
ance 14 . 

As the unchecked barbarians menaced Gaul and other 
provinces with subjugation, the expediency of choosing an 
associate forcibly struck Constantius. However exalted 
was his opinion of his own merit, he was constrained to 
acknowlege his insufficiency for the effectual defence of 
so extensive an empire. His courtiers assured him, that 
a prince of his courage and ability was fully equal even 
to the complicated operations and weighty concerns of the 
greatest government upon earth : but Eusebia recom- 
mended the appointment of a Caesar, and pointed out; Ju- 
lian as a deserving youth, whose talents would render him 
useful, while his modesty and prudence would keep him 
within those bounds which a subject ought not to trans- 
gress.. The emperor assented to the propriety of the stlg- 


14 Ammian. lib. xv. sect. 6 — 14. Sozooren. rv , 6. 
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gestion, and invited to bis palace a relative whom he 
wished to honor. Julian was at first unwilling to answer 
the call, more probably from a dread of the cruelty of 
Constantius, than from a want of ambition 15 : but his be* 
sitation yielded to the request of his sovereign ; and he 
appeared at the court of Milan with the air of a philoso- 
pher. Being presented by Constant! us to the soldiers, he 
was readily accepted as the new Caesar; and strong hopes 
were entertained, that his future conduct would sanction 
the appointment Consanguineous ties were strengthened 
by those of affinity ; for Helena, the emperor’s sister, was 
given in marriage to the associated prince 16 . 

When Julian arrived in Gaul, the state of that country, 
on the side of Germany, was particularly distressful. 
Ruined towns an i ravaged districts afforded melancholy 
proofs of the success of the barbarians : the provincials 
were intimidated and depressed by the ferocity of the 
enemy; and the legionaries, ill- supplied with the means 
of subsistence and of defence, were almost as spiritless as 
the people. Julian’s first campaign was less for- j) # 
tunate than his friends expected. His rear. 355 ‘ 
guard being suddenly assaulted by the Ailemanni, two le- 
gions were in great danger; but they were rescued from 
destruction by opportune aid. He afterward dislodged 
the enemy from various posts ; and, being attacked in the 
chief town of the Senones, he bravely defended the place, 
and Wearied the besiegers into a retreat. 

The next campaign was more effective, more d. 
honorable and glorious. A numerous host, led 356 ‘ 
by Chonodomar, a powerful king of the Ailemanni, cross* 
ed the Rhine near Argentoratum 17 ; and a haughty mes- 

15 “ He trembled (says Gibbon) for bis life, for his fame, and even for his 
virtue but, if be apprehended that his virtue might be lost or weakened In 
the relating atmosphere of a court, he had not the genuine fortitude of a phi- 
losopher. It was certainly in his power to cherish the love and practice of vir- 
tue, amidst the sneers of ridicule and the prevalence of corrupt example. 

16 Arnmian. lib, xv. sect. 19 — IT Strasbourg, in Alsace. 
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sage was sent to the Roman general, desiring him to re- 
tire from that territory which had been acquired by Ger- 
man valor. Julian smiled at the insult, and, with a small 
force, boldly advanced to meet the invaders. A body of 
heavy-armed cavalry, reckoned among the best combat- 
ants in his army, fled in confusion, while the rest of the 
troops fought with their usual spirit. “ For what purpose 
do ice retreat?” said Julian mildly to the intimidated 
horsemen, as if he had given the example of recoiling — 
“ there is no safety in flight.” They soon returned to the 
charge, and endeavoured to retrieve their credit. After 
a long contest between the infantry, the barbarians began 
to give way ; and they were at length totally defeated, 
with the slaughter of 6000 men, beside a great number of 
fugitives who perished in the river. Chonodomar was 
eagerly pursued ; and, finding escape impracticable, he 
surrendered himself to a tribune, with three friends who 
were so attached to him, that, if he had fallen in the bat- 
tle, they would not have survived him. He was sent to 
the court of Constantius ; and, being unable to bear with 
composure the disgrace of defeat and the irksomeness of 
captivity, he died of wounded feelings, rather than of any 
organic disorder lS . 

In the joy and elation of victory, the legionaries sa- 
luted their gallant commander with the title of Augustus, 
considering him as equally entitled with Constantius to all 
the power and authority of an emperor. He reprimanded 
them for their officious zeal, declaring, with an oath, that 
he neither expected nor desired that honor. He wished, 
however, to prove himself, by a continuance of bold ex- 
ertions, worthy of the applause of his fellow- soldiers. 

While Julian was usefully employed, the emperor was 
not wholly inactive. Drawn into the field by the hostili- 
ties of the Quadi, he did not merely repel them, but con- 


18 Ammian. lib. xvi. sect. 22, 29 — 34. 
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ducted -his legions over the Danube'into their country,and 
humbled a ferocious enemy into a desire of peace. He 
then turned his arms against a community consisting 
chiefly of slaves, who had formed a new government upon 
the subjugation or expulsion of the free-born Sarmatians; 
and, restoring the latter to their power and territory, he 
gave the royal title to one of their most respectable chiefs, 
whose attachment he thus secured. He, at thesametime, 
claimed the principal merit of Julian’s success, even omit- 
ting (in his letters and rescripts to the senate and the pro- 
vincial governors) the name of the general who led the 
troops to victory. 

Julian continued to distinguish himself both in war and 
in the art of government. In both departments, he evinced 
a zealous attention to all parts of his duty. Advancing 
against the Franks, he enforced the submission of two of 
the nations of their confederacy. He proceeded ■ Dm 
to attack the Allemanni ; and they were so inti- 357 * 
midated by his progress and his efforts, that their chief 
princes submitted to his dictates, restored 20,000 captives, 
and bound themselves to a discontinuance of their incur- 
sions. He afterward repaired the towns upon which the 
invaders had exercised their fury ; supplied the urgent 
wants of the provincials and the troops with copious im- 
portations of corn from Britain ; redressed the grievances 
of which the former complained, and allayed, by his pru- 
dence and firmness, the occasional discontent of the latter ; 
distributed justice, softened by equity; alleviated the 
rigors of taxation ; gave new vigor to the useful arts, and 
fresh spirit to commerce. 

Constantins did not treat, as a friend, the prince whom 
he bad invested with power. He employed emissaries to 
watch his movements, and tutored the provincial officers to 
encroach upon his authority. Julian was disgusted at this 
illiberality; but his moderation disposed him to submit, 
in general, to the will of the emperor, whose resentment 
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might otherwise have provoked him to annul the Caesarian 
appointment. 

A war with the Persians, at this time, occupied the 
chief attention of Constantius. It arose from the ambi- 
tion of Sapor, not from any recent act of Roman aggres- 
sion. He demanded, as the price of continued peace, the 
complete cession of Mesopotamia, and a renunciation of 
all pretensions to Armenia; and, on the rejection of his 
A.D. overtures, he invaded the former province with 
33S * a numerous host, and formed the siege of Amida. 
The town was resolutely defended for ten weeks* The 
siege being ably conducted according to the Roman prac- 
tice, in which the Persians were instructed by deserters, 
the place was taken by assault ; and a general massacre 
ensued, in revenge for the very severe loss sustained by 
the besieging army 1 ?. Some of the legionaries who had 
escaped from the slaughter were put to death, as if they 
had neglected their duty ; and Ursicinus, who had been 
intrusted with the defence of the invaded territory, was 
dismissed from his command at the instigation of a rival 
general, by whom his schemes were thwarted and his 
operations impeded. In the next campaign, two strong 
A D. towns were taken by the Persians, with all their 
359 * defenders j and one of them 2 *, being well gar- 
risoned by the captors, baffled all the efforts of Constan- 
tins for it*s recovery. 

The continuance of the Persian war furnished the em- 
peror with a pretence for recalling four legions from Gaul, 
while his real motive for sending such an order arose from 
his jealousy of the views of Julian. He knew that his own 
character and conduct did not entitle him to high esteem, 
on the part of that prince : he apprehended that the 
troops might be induced to bestow the imperial dignity 
upon their victorious commander ; and he therefore re* 

19 This loss is estimated by Amnriaitus at 30,000 meo. 

-SO Called Beaalxle. 
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solved to diminish the strength and resources of a dread- 
ed competitor. Julian was unwilling to deprive either 
himself or the province of so useful a body of protectors; 
yet, as if he wished to avoid the charge of seditious disobe- 
dience, he ordered his officers to execute the imperial 
will. One division of the troops marched forward ; and 
other detachments were preparing to follow, when the re- 
pugnance of the legionaries to the proposed journey 
prompted them to a bold and licentious act. On a spa- 
cious plain near Paris, the general harangued them in re- 
commendation of obedience ; and, in the evening, he 
gave a banquet to the officers, still disguising every sen- 
timent of ambition. In the night, the troops rushed from 
their quarters, and loudly declared Julian emperor. He 
affected extreme reluctance, but at length gave way to* 
their importunities, and accepted an honor to which be 
secretly aspired 21 . 

In announcing to the emperor the military election, to 
which, he said, he was compelled by menaces of per- 
sonal violence to submit, he suggested a compromise.; de- 
claring his readiness to acquiesce in the superiority of 
Constantius, to employ a praetorian commander noori- 
nated by him, and to send annually a body of young bar- 
barian warriors, to be incorporated with the troops of ids 
august relative, on condition of being allowed to act as 
sovereign of Spain, Gaul, and provincial Britain. This 
presumptuous overture was indignantly rejected by Cou- 
stantius, who insisted upon the abandonment of a title un- 
lawfully assumed, and commanded the immediate retuns 
of the offender to the humble rank of a subject. After an 

21 Ammian. lib. xx. sect. 5 — 9.— — Zosira. iii. 14 — Eutrop. x, 15. — Gib- 
bon seems unwilliug to dispute the veracity of his favorite T Julian, wh* go. 
lemnly declared, that, before the tumultuous weetang, he was * utterly igno- 
«rant of the designs of the soldiers:” jet he fairly admits, that a aoaf for 
paganism might prompt the prince “ to desiie, to solicit, and even to hasten, 
“ the auspicious moment of his reign, which was predestined 'to restore .the 
" ancient religion of mankind,” 
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insincere negotiation, both princes prepared for war. Ju- 
lian renounced all submission to a potentate whom he 
considered as his determined enemy, and trusted to the 
legions of Gaul for the defence of his person and govern- 
ments 

Resolving to act offensively, instead of awaiting an at- 
tack from Constantins, he directed his course to the Da- 
nube with a select body, while the rest of his army ad- 
vanced in two divisions by different routes. Finding a 
flotilla on the river, he sailed down with uncommon ra- 
pidity, and, as soon as he had disembarked, proceeded to 
attack Sirmium. He was agreeably surprised by the im- 
mediate surrender of that city; and, having also secured 
an important mountainous post on the borders of Thrace, 
he prepared with his whole force to prosecute his success. 

Constantius pretended to be wholly unconcerned art the 
first intelligence of the revolt of his cousin ; but, when the 
progress of the new emperor was reported, he could not 
conceal his apprehensions. He sent forward some troops 
to meet the revolters in Thrace, and, with the same view, 
commenced a personal expedition, even when the winter 
was approaching. He reached Tarsus without any un- 
pleasing occurrences, except omens which alarmed his 
superstition. As he proceeded, his frame exhibited sym- 
ptoms of a fever ; but, as the disorder was not violent, he 
continued his journey, thinking that gentle exercise 
would restore his health. Fatigue and anxiety, however, 

Nov. 3 . aggravated his indisposition : he stopped on the 

36 °* confines of mount Taurus ; and death closed his 
long reign* 3 . 

This prince had an inconsistent character. He was 
sometimes mild and merciful : on other occasions, parti- 
cularly when he suspected, or merely fancied, that his au- 
thority was exposed to the smallest danger, he was bru- 

i 

22 Ammian. lib. xx. et xxi#— Zosim. Hi. 15. 

23 Apuaiao. lib. xxi. sect. 13, 28> 29,— Viet, de Mor. Imp. cap. 42. 
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tally inhuman* 4 ". He had the arrogant pride of rank and 
power ; yet was so meanly groveling, as to be almost a 
slave to the contemptible eunuchs of his court While he 
hated philosophers and literary men, he encouraged learn- 
ing by the formation of public libraries. He wished to be 
an able and fluent speaker ; but, when he found that he 
could not, with all his endeavours, obtain the praise of 
eloquence, except from parasites, who attributed to him 
the qualifications which he did not possess, he looked 
with an unfriendly eye upon distinguished orators. As a 
statesman, he did not shine ; nor was he a skilful general. 
The virtues of temperance and chastity are ascribed to 
him; and it is also affirmed* 5 , that he was uncommonly 
liberal to his friends, and grateful for services: but it 
cannot fairly be admitted, that he was a great, a wise, or 
an amiable prince. 

The courtiers would have filled the vacant throne by the 
election of a friend, if the troops had not insisted upon the 
acknowlegement of Julian’s pretensions. As soon as he 
was informed of the emperor’s death, he advanced to his 
native town of Constantinople, where his reception was 
truely flattering. The reputation of his learning and elo- 
quence, the fame of his Gallic administration and his mi- 
litary exploits, drew every eye upon him ; and the con- 
sideration of his religion neither damped the generaljoy, 
nor diminished the general admiration. 

His first object was the punishment of guilt. He com- 
missioned six of his friends to investigate the public con- 
duct of those who had enjoyed high offices under the de- 
funct prince. Eusebius, who, with the appointment of 
chamberlain, had acted as chief minister, and had com- 
mitted many enormities, suffered death by a sentence of 
these judicial delegates. Paul the notary, who had atro- 

24 Under the influence of these suspicions or fancies (says Ammianus), he 
even* exceeded the cruelty of Caligula, Domitian, and Commodus* 

25 By his contemporary Eutropius. 
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ciously tyrannised over the provincials of Britain ; and 
Apodemius, who had eagerly promoted the death of Gal- 
Jus, but whose criminality was far greater in the ruin of 
many innocent citizens ; were also capitally punished, 
and died unlamented. The fugitive consul Fiorentius 
was condemned to death ; hut he escaped, by a conceal- 
ment of his person, the vengeance of the ruling party. 
Taurus, the other consul, was banished during his own 
magistracy, although no crime could be proved against 
him. The treasurer Ursulus, having offended the soldiers 
by reflecting upon their want of spirit in the defence of 
Amida, fell a victim to their resentment. They malig- 
nantly demanded his condemnation ; and the judges were 
not so firmly conscientious, as to refuse compliance. As 
he had assisted Julian with financial supplies in the go- 
vernment of Gaul, and supported his cause against the 
other ministers of the late sovereign, the emperor’s con- 
nivance at his murder was loudly and justly blamed 26 . 

After a display of zealous attention to political 
36U affairs, to legislative, judicial, anci civil concerns, 
Julian fully disclosed to the world his apostasy from the 
Christian religion, which he had reluctantly professed in his 
youth. His passionate regard for the philosophy and learn- 
ing of the Greets indisposed him to the favorable reception 
or belief of the doctrines which Constantine had imbibed 
and recommended; and he condemned, as unreasonable 
and impious, that system which deserved high respect 
and reverence. He did not, however, follow the exam- 
ple of Diocletian or Gaienus, who were cruel persecutors 
of that faith which they disapproved. He contented him- 
self, amidst ostensible toleration, with discouxitenancing 
the professors of Christianity, while he encouraged the 
dissensions which had arisen among them 27 . To their pa- 
gan adversaries he gave full permission to re-open the 

26 Amraian. lib. xxii. sect. 3, 4. 

27 This motive is assigned by Sozomeu for bis recall of those prelates and 
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temples, renew the sacrifices, and revive the whole train 
of idolatrous ceremonies ; and he felt the greatest plea- 
sure in performing the offices usually assigned to the 
lowest ministers of his religion. So numerous were the 
sacrifices at which he officiated, so many hecatombs were 
offered by his devout zeal, that the revenue materially 
suffered by his superstitious prodigality. In another re- 
spect, the people complained of his profusion. Philoso- 
phers, orators, soothsay ers, and magical impostors, met with 
a friendly reception at his court, received liberal presents, 
and flattered the vain prince into the grant of valuable 
estates. He also expended considerable sums in reward- 
ing those legionaries who were willing to relapse into 
paganism. At the same time, he deprived the Christian 
clergy of those emoluments and allowances which they 
had been accustomed to receive from the treasury, and 
also obstructed private posthumous grants to that order 
of men. 

The zeal of the two parties occasioned warm disputes 
and bitter altercations in all the provinces of the empire; 
and, in some cities, disorder, riot, and outrage, ensued. 
When the pagans were the aggressors, they were favored 
by.a partial prince ; while the Christian disturbers of the 
peace were reviled and punished. Julian, while he af- 
fected the calmness of a philosopher, sometimes vented 
his ill humour in coarse invectives and strong menaces 
against the followers of Jesus 48 ; and there is little doubt, 
that, if his reign had been prolonged, his humanity would 


«ther ecclesiastics who bad been banished by Constantius for their opposition 
to Aridnism. 

Our James the Second, in endeavouring to restore the Romish faith, adopt- 
ed a plan of operations resembling the course which Julian so eagerly prose- 
cuted* He professed an intention of tolerating all creeds and all modes of 
worship : he fomented dissensions among the opposers of his own system : he 
studiously discouraged them, and took every opportunity of removing them 
from power and office. He had not the abilities or the vigor of Julian j but 
he was equally inflamed by senseless superstition and inflexible bigotry. 

28 Juliani Epist. in variis locis, 

vol.hi. 2D 
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have gradually given way to the ferocity of persecu- 
tion 29 . 

His regard for religion did not so far humanise him, as 
to prevent him from engaging in an unnecessary war. He 
aspired to the glory of a successful expedition against the 
Persians ; and no considerations of prudence or propriety 
c.ould divert him from his hostile purpose. Making a 
preparatory progress through Asia Minor* he distributed 
justice, in the majority of cases which came before him, 
with an impartiality which candid Christians were ready 
to acknowlege : but, during his residence at Antioch, he. 
was guilty of various acts of injustice, and even of cruelty. 
His gross superstition, his literary vanity, his unpleasing 
figure, aukward address, and reprehensible neglect of 
neatness in his person, exposed him to the sarcastic rail- 
lery of the citizens, who also reprobated his occasional 
severities. Against these attacks he defended himself by 
a composition of some humor and merit, in which he sa- 
tirised the Antiochians for their luxurious indulgences and 
voluptuary dissipation, their selfishness, their want of 
honor and virtue. He increased his unpopularity among 
them by his injudicious mode of obviating the miseries of 
famine ; for he fixed the price of com at so low a rate, 
that the dealers in that necessary article with-held it from 
the people of Antioch, and chose other towns as preferable 

A . jx markets. Before he left that city, he testified 

36 & his resentment against the inhabitants by an un- 
justifiable grant of the highest judicial station in Syria to 
one Alexander, who was not qualified either by abilities or 
integrity for the proper discharge of such an important 
duty. To the wishes which the people expressed for bis 
fprtunate return, he gave a contemptuous reply, inti- 


This is ft fair conclusion from numerous instances of the apostates in* 
temperate zeal, and of bU increasing detestation of the Christians; but Gibbon, 
who is obviously partial to this pagan bigot, considers every apprehension, of 
this bind ns a gross calumny. 
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butting that he would never condescend to re-visit their 
city. 

Having conducted his army over the Euphrates by a 
bridge of boats, he proceeded to Carrhse, where he di- 
vided his force 30 , sending Procopius to the northward, to 
ravage the Median territories, and form a junction with 
the king of Armenia, while he passed near the river to- 
ward the south. He intended that both divisions should 
meet in the vicinity of Ctesiphon, and that this city should 
be attacked with a degree of vigor which would ensure 
it’s reduction. In his march from the Euphrates to the 
Tigris, he easily repelled the hovering parries of the ene- 
my : some towns, which were taken by assault, were pil- 
laged and destroyed ; and the invaders, animated with 
hope, approached the capital. The Tigris, however, still 
presented afornptidable obstacle to the army, even after the 
flotilla had passed by a canal from one river to the other. 
The danger of crossing in the face of an enemy who lined 
the lofty banks, did not deter the warlike emperor, although 
the soldiers manifested a strong reluctance. He sent off a 
body of legionaries at night to make the attempt ; and, 
when dames were discerned in some of the transports, oc- 
casioned (as he well knew) by the combustibles thrown 
into them from the opposite bank, he exclaimed that the 
detachment, having passed in safety, had exhibited lights 
as a signal of success. A multitude soon followed in other 
vessels, and gained the bank amidst a shower of missiles^ 
For the twelve ensuing hours, the troops were closely en- 
gaged. The Persians at length fled ; hut the Romans, 
instead of endeavouring to enter Ctesiphon with the fu- 
gitives, lost time in plundering the well-stored camp 31 . 

When the rest of the troops had passed the Tigris, it 
was debated in council, whether Ctesiphon should be be- 
sieged ; and, as the city was remarkably strong, it was 


SO Amounting to 65,000 men. 

31 Anmrian. lib. xxiij. et xxiv. — Sozomen. vi. 1. — Zosim. iii. 
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deemed imprudent to assault it, without the aid of that 
division which Procopius commanded. Yet, while Julian 
assented on this occasion to the opinion of his officers, he 
was far from being pacifically disposed ; for he treated 
with contempt the humble application of the Persian 
monarch for an adjustment of all disputes, and even re- 
jected an offer of ample territorial cessions 31 . His 
sanguine presumption prompted him to emulate the glory 
of Alexander, and to expect a complete triumph over a 
powerful enemy. He imprudently resolved to march into 
the interior parts of the country, and risque a general en- 
gagement. Flattered in his hopes by the crafty sugges- 
tions of a Persian, who, pretending to be an injured de- 
serter, expatiated on the multiplied chances of victory, 
and offered friendly guidance and zealous aid, the rash 
prince blindly advanced to his ruin. He gave orders for 
the destruction of his fleet 33 , as if it would no longer be 
necessary. He perhaps thought, that it would be good 
policy to prevent the vessels from falling into the hands 
of the enemy, — that the thousands who were occupied in 
securing and navigating them would be more usefully 
employed in reinforcing the legions, — or that the aug- 
mented difficulties of an eventual retreat would stimulate 
his troops to fight with more determined courage. The 
soldiers could not refrain from murmuring at this act of 
indiscretion ; and Julian, attentive to their wishes, or sen- 
sible of his error, countermanded the order, when it had 
almost entirely been carried into effect 34 . 

The Romans, in their progress, were reduced to great 
difficulties, in point of subsistence, by the precautions of 
their adversaries, who had' set fire to the standing corn,, 
and removed the cattle. It therefore became expedient 


32 Socrat. lib. iii. cap. 1 5. 

83 Ammian. lib. xxiv, sect. 25.—' Theodor, iii. 20. 

34 Out of 1100 vessels, beside ships of war, only 22 were saved, according 
to Zosimus. 
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to discontinue their advance into Persia or Media, and re- 
treat toward the province of Corduene. They had scarce- 
ly changed their route , when a considerable force ap- 
peared, hastening to attack them. Partial assaults en- 
sued, which were bravely repelled ; but the utmost valor 
of the legionaries could not effectually intimidate the 
enemy, or prevent that renewal of attack which was 
invited by the view of a retiring army. In one of these 

conflicts, the emperor, who at the first alarm had 

r June 26. 

neglected to put on his breast- plate, was drawn 

by the fervor of his courage into the midst of the con- 

tendiug throng, and pierced in the side by a javelin, at a 

time when victory was inclining to his arms. The wound 

proved mortal. The patient prince met the approaches 

of death with philosophic fortitude, and died without a 

groan 35 . 

The apostasy and the pagan zeal of this prince have 
exposed him to severe reproaches from Christian writers ; 
and, indeed, his conduct, in following an imperfect and 
absurd system, which his good sense ought to have de- 
spised, cannot be justly defended. His superstitious ob- 
servance of this system, particularly in point of animal sa- 
crifice, subjected him to the ridicule even of the votaries 
of the same religion. His government, after his acqui- 
sition of the imperial dignity, was less just, correct, honor- 
able, or enlightened, than the course which he had pre- 
viously pursued in Gaul : yet he continued to avoid those 
excesses of rapine and murder into which many of his 
predecessors had wantonly and daringly rushed ; and his 
private virtues claim our commendation ; for he was tem- 
perate, chaste, liberal amidst personal self-denial, and 
generally humane. 


36 Ammian. lib. xxt. sect, 11, 
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LETTER XXII. 

Sequel of the Roman and Grecian History, to the Invasion of 
Europe by the Huns. 

THE fall of Julian, while it inspired the Chris- 
362# tians with j oy, spread dejection among the friends 
of paganism, who lamented the inattention of that prince 
to the appointment of a colleague and successor of his 
own religion. In the military choice of a new emperor, 
Sallust was the first object of regard : but he declined the 
offered dignity, alleging that he was in a great measure 
incapacitated for the arduous employment by age and in- 
disposition. The name of Jovian was then mentioned ; 
and, without any pre-eminence of merit, he was chosen 
emperor by the assembled officers. He was a tribune, 
and was styled the first of the domestics. His father Var- 
ronian was a distinguished warrior, but had recently re- 
tired from the service 1 . 

Sapor received early information, respecting the chaj- 
racter of the new prince, from atraitorous standard-bearer. 
This subaltern, being at variance with the father and son, 
passed over to the Persian camp, and represented Jovian 
as a weak man, who might easily be intimidated into a 
dishonorable peace. Animated with hope, the king renew- 
ed his orders for a vigorous pursuit; and the rear of the 
retiring army seemed to be in danger of destruction ; but 
the Romans fought with such vigor, that they repelled the 
insulting foe. The camp was subsequently attacked, and 
was on the point of being completely forced. After hav- 
ing withstood a succession of assaults, the imperial troops 
approached the Tigris, and demanded permission to at- 


1 Amruiaru lib. xxv. sect. 17. 
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tempt a passage. Jovian remonstrated against the ha- 
zardous experiment, alleging that the river was already 
swollen by the influence of the dog-star, and that the 
banks were guarded by the enemy : but, on a repetition of 
the demand, be allowed a party of Gauls to swim over. 
They performed the task with little difficulty, and sur- 
prised a hostile post. It was then resolved that a tem- 
porary bridge should be constructed ; but the force of 
the stream baffled every attempt of that kind ; and the 
disappointment was aggravated by the approach of fa- 
mine*. 

However distressed, the Romans would not condescend 
to sue for peace. The proposal of a treaty came from 
their adversaries, who lamented the severe loss which they 
had sustained in the late conflicts, and dreaded the effect 
of Roman desperation. A pacification was concluded for 
thirty years ; and it was agreed, that five provinces should 
be restored to the Persians, beside some towns and for- 
tresses in Mesopotamia ; and that all authority in Armenia 
should be relinquished by the Romans 3 . Jovian wasblamed 
by the high spirit of his subjects for submitting to these 
disgraceful conditions, which, they affirmed, were unpre- 
cedented in the annals of Rome. But he eagerly wished 
to secure an escape ; for he was deficient in that fortitude 
which despised danger, and was apprehensive of the com- 
petition of Procopius, who, being at the head of the le- 
gions in Mesopotamia, might be tempted to offer himself 
as a candidate for the sovereignty. He did not even in- 
sist upon the grant or sale of provisions to his famished 
troops. 

In preparing to pass the river, the Romans were harass- 
ed by bands of Arabs, at whose hostilities the Persians 
connived ; and the passage was not effected without a con- 
siderable loss of lives in the stream. The few boats which 

2 Ammian. lib. xxv. sect. 1 8 — %% 

S Zosim. lib. iii. sect. 39.— Ammian. xxv. S3. — Socrat Hi. 19.— Eetrop, 
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remained served to transport the emperor, his officers, and 
many of the legionaries, by frequently going and return- 
ing; while others trusted to the frail contrivance of hur- 
dles, or of skins inflated with air. After a tedious march, 
daring which a seasonable supply of provisions relieved 
the urgency of want, the army reached the walls of Nisi- 
bis, but declined an entrance into that town, because it 
was to be yielded to the Persians by the treaty. The in- 
habitants, who had the alternative of retiring, or of being 
enslaved by their new masters, earnestly entreated the 
emperor not to abandon them to either fate. They de- 
clared their ability of defending the town against all as- 
saults, and therefore urged him to release them from the 
inglorious stipulation. As he replied that he was bound 
in honor to execute every part of the agreement, the ci- 
tizens reluctantly quitted their habitations, and retired to 
other towns, chiefly to Amida 4 . 

The convention, which was fully carried into effect by 
the scrupulosity or by the timidity of Jovian, has been 
deemed, both by ancient and modern historians, a striking 
proof of the declension of Roman spirit and vigor. Yet it 
was more prudent to give up some distant provinces, than 
to risque the ruin of a great army ; for the empire was too 
large and unwieldy, and might easily bear an inconsider- 
able defalcation ; and, as the treaty had been concluded 
by an officer whom the troops acknowleged as their sove- 
reign, their honor was concerned in it’s support. Whe- 
ther the senate and the people were bound to adhere to 
it, is another question. They might have alleged, that an 
officer, chosen emperor by the army alone, was not a law- 
ful prince, and that his acts might be invalidated without 
the imputation of perfidy: but they were not induced to 
annul either the appointment or the convention. 

To secure that power which military favor had assigned 


4 Ammian. lib. xxv, sect. 25, et seq. — Zosira, lib. iii. seel. 41, 
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to him, Jovian sent trusty messengers to Europe, with 
particular instructions to Lucilian (whose daughter he had 
espoused), and to Malarich, a respectable officer. The 
former was requested to hasten to Milan, and promote 
with zeal the submission of the people to his son-in-law; 
while the latter was desired to supersede Jovinus, who 
exercised military command in Gaul. Malarich declined 
the trust ; and Lucilian lost his life in a mutiny ; but Va- 
lentinian, a military tribune, who had accompanied him 
from Asia, escaped without injury, and was reserved for 
high fortune. Jovinus, instead of opposing the preten- 
sions of the new emperor, persuaded the legions of Gaul 
to approve the election, and sent a deputation with a 
promise of loyal support. No prospect, indeed, appeared 
of serious resistance to his authority. 

Jovian still remained in Asia, and did not live to re-visit 
Europe. He either died of indigestion, or was 17 ^ 
suffocated in a damp chamber by the fumes of S6X 
charcoal 5 . He was distinguished by his gigantic stature, 
wdth which, however, his courage did not fully correspond^ 
He was prone to every sensual gratification, and fond of 
mirth and jocularity; but he had, at the same time, a 
taste for literature, a tincture of humanity, and great zeal 
for the Christian religion. 

As the emperor died in Bitbynia, a council was con- 
voked in the capital of that province for the supply of the 
vacant throne. It was composed both of civil and mili- 
tary officers, by whom Sallust was re-invited to the sove- 
reignty, which he again modestly declined. The friends 
of Valentinian then proposed his appointment, to which 
all assented. He had attended the European deputies to 
Asia, without the smallest expectation of so fortunate a 
vacancy. His father was originally in a low station, but 
bad risen to high command; and his reputation paved the 


$ Sozomen. lib. vi* cap, 6. — Amrnia*. 
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way for the advancement of the son. In a general assem- 
bly of the soldiers, the nomination was readily confirmed ; 
but, when he was saluted emperor, a wish was so loudly 
expressed for the choice of a colleague, that a mutiny 
would have been apprehended, by a timid prince, as the 
consequence of a refusal. The spirit of Valentinian, how- 
ever, precluded the sensations of fear: he was inspired with 
an exalted idea of his new dignity, and resolved to act as 
the uncontrolled master of the empire. Addressing the 
soldiers with a firmness of tone which over-awed them into 
submission, he admitted that it might be expedient for the 
Roman world to have two emperors : but, as they had al- 
ready advanced him to the chief power, it was his busi- 
ness, not that of his electors, to provide for it’s due exer- 
cise. Not a murmur arose among them, — such was the 
effect of his cool and authoritative demeanor 6 . 

After having revolved in his mind the subject of impe- 
rial association, he made choice of a near relative for his 
colleague. If the nomination had been left to the army, 
a formidable rival might perhaps have been chosen : but 
the person whom he named for a participation of autho- 
rity, was his younger brother, from whom he expected and 
obtained a full subserviency. He reserved to himself the 
western division of the empire, and assigned to Valens 
the government of the eastern portion. 

Procopius, whose supposed ambition had excited the 
jealousy of the late emperor, had exchanged the fatigues 
of the camp for a rural life. His repose was now dis- 
turbed by the emissaries of despotism. A party of soldiers 
received an order to apprehend him, as a disaffected sub- 
ject; but he escaped to the Tauric peninsula, and re- 
mained for some months in disconsolate anxiety. Weary 
of exile, and regardless of the consequences of a discovery, 
he emerged from his retreat, and appeared at Constanti- 

6 Ammian* lib. xxvi. sect. % 5, 6.— Theodor, lib. ir, cap, 5. 
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nople in the absence of Valens, who, under the apprehen- 
sion of a Persian war, had marched toward the a. d. 
Syrian province. Observing the prevalence of 364s * 
discontent among the people, who were particularly dis- 
gusted at the rapacity and cruelty of Petronius, the em- 
peror’s father-in-law, he formed an association with the 
opulent eunuch Eugenius, who had been dismissed from 
the court; and the intrigues of these confederates soon 
seduced two cohorts into a revolt 7 . 

The rebellious party daily gained strength ; and Pro- 
copius, asserting his claim as the relative of Julian, was 
declared emperor by the populace. Bodies of soldiers, at 
different stations, were tempted, by presents or by pro- 
mises, to offer their service to the usurper, whose cause 
assumed so favorable an aspect, that Valens almost de- 
spaired of the retention of his power, and Would have 
shaken off the burthen of government, if his friends had 
not warmly remonstrated against such an abject derelic- 
tion. A detachment of troops, supposed to be loyal, 
meeting Procopius and his army on the banks of the Sati- 
garius, consented to enlist under his standard ; and one of 
bis officers, besieged in Nice, made so vigorous a sally, 
that the siege was immediately raised. This success 
seemed to afford an opportunity of intercepting ValeosJ 
who, having in vain attempted the reduction of Chalce- 
don, was retiring in confusion : but, being apprised of th£ 
intended movement, he escaped by the aid of guides who 
were well acquainted with the country. The result was 
the submission of the whole province of Bithynia to Pro- 
copius 8 . 

Valentinian, being engaged in the defence of Gaul 
against a barbarian host, turned a deaf ear to the applica- 
tions of his brother for military aid : but Arbetio, and other 
able officers who adhered to Valens, assured the di$cou- 


7 Zosim. lib. iv. Met. 4, S. 


8 Ammim lib* saevi sett. 16, 21 , 22. 
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raged prince, that his own power and resources were 
adequate to the defence and preservation of his dominions. 
Ashamed of his pusillanimity, the eastern emperor re- 
solved to risque a general engagement. At Thyatira, an 

A. D. opportunity of conflict occurred, which at first 
365. favored the usurper; but the desertion of Goma- 
rius, one of his chief officers, with a considerable part of 
the army, gave the victory to the imperialists. In the 
subsequent battle of Nacolia, similar treachery was mani- 
fested ; and the effect was ruinous to the leader of the 
revolt, who, in an attempt to escape, was bound by two 
of his companions, and given up to the offended prince. 
He was instantly decapitated 9 ; and his two betrayers were 
also put to death. Marcellus, by whom his interest had 
been zealously supported, and who had gratified both 
parties by commanding the death of Serenianus, an un- 
principled and inhuman counsellor of Valens, affected for 
a time the imperial dignity, under the protection of a 
small force, which he hoped to augment by the assistance 
of the Goths : but he was suddenly seised by some loyal 
legionaries, and capitally punished. 

The cruelty of the victor was now exercised, not only 
against those who had abetted the revolt, but against 
many innocent individuals, who were connected with the 
insurgents by consanguinity, or were considered as their 
friends before the rebellion was organised 10 . Even the ad- 
herents of the government reprobated the barbarity of Va- 
lens and his ministers, who added insult to outrage, and 
amused themselves by the wanton infliction of torture. 

Valentinian rather encouraged than checked the inhu- 
manity of his brother ; and, if any revolt had occurred in 
the West, Aw revenge would have been equally severe; 

9 Amraian. lib. xxvi. sect. 27. Socrates and Sozomen say, that he was 

fastened to the branches of two trees, forcibly bent together ; which, being suf- 
fered to regain their former position, dismembered him. From these writers, 
Abul-faraj has borrowed the idle story. 10 Zosim. lib. iv. sect. 8, 
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for clemency or compassion rarely influenced the conduct 
of either prince. Rapine and murder stalked in the train 
of both despots ; and no man’s life was safe, or property 
secure, under their tyrannical sway 11 . While such was 
the unhappy state of the people whom they governed, it 
was of little use that “ both princes retained, in the pur- 
w pie, (as a modern historian 12 affirms,) the chaste and 
“ temperate simplicity which had adorned their private 
“ lives,” or that they “ reformed many ' 3 of the abuses of 

the times of Constantius.” 

The Allemanni, by their invasion of Gaul, furnished the 
western emperor with an opportunity (if be had been 
willing to embrace it) of displaying his courage and exer- 
cising his military talents. Those barbarians were dis- 
gusted at the trifling value of the presents which they 
had received on the elevation of Valentinian ; and, being 
eagerly desirous of ample spoils, they rushed into Gaul, 
and commenced desultory hostilities. The emperor did 
not personally take the field, but left the task of repres- 
sion and chastisement to Dagalaiphus, who could not, 
however, with all his expedition, overtake the retiring 
marauders. A much greater force subsequently passed 
the Rhine, and attacked the provincials and their legionary 
protectors, who were defeated with disgrace. The Bata- 
vian auxiliaries having misbehaved on this occasion, Va- 
lentinian resolved, not to decimate them, but to stigmatise 
them in the face of the army, and condemn them to a life 
of degradation. He ordered, that they should be disarmed, 
and sold as slaves : but they so humbly and earnestly im- 
plored his indulgence, that he consented to try their valor 
in another engagement. Two divisions of the barbarian 
host were soon after surprised and routed by Jovinus ; and 
the main body, being defeated in an obstinate conflict, in 

11 Aramlan. in variis locis. — Zoirm. 12 Gibbon. 

IS The author ought to have qualified tins comprehensive expression. 
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which the Batavians retrieved their reputation, suffered a 
very severe loss. The victorious general was rewarded 
with the consulate for that success which seemed to have 
put an end to the war 14 . 

The two brothers now lavished mutual congratulations; 
for the triumph of Jovinus was nearly coincident, in point 
of time, with the ruin of Procopius, But Valens had not 
fully restored peace to his empire, the Goths (whom the 
rebels had instigated to action) being in arms against him. 
He marched to the vicinity of the Danube ; crossed the 
X d river without finding an occasion of conflict; and 
passed the summer in fruitless movements. An- 
other year elapsed without serious collision. Athaparic, 
the Visi-Gotbic prince, at length met the emperor, by 
whom he was defeated with great loss. The dread of fa- 
mine prompting him to wish for peace, be sent deputies 
to open a negotiation ; and a treaty was concluded, not 
A. D. altogether favorable to tfie solicitors, who were 
368 * restricted in their trade, and whose allowances 
were diminished 15 . 

During this war, the Ailemanni renewed their hostilities 
against the subjects of Yalentinian. Their presumption 
roused the indignation of the emperor, who, with his sou 
and colleague Gratian, entered Germany, denouncing 
vengeance against the barbarians. Having ravaged their 
country, he stormed their camp ; and, while a part of his 
army harassed them on one side, the rest endeavoured to 
cut off their retreat ; but this service was not so effectu- 
ally performed, as to prevent the escape of a considerable 
number into the woods l6 * Their future incursions were 
prudently checked by the erection of a multiplicity of 
fprts along the banks of the Rhine. 

The disordered state of Britain *lso claimed the atten- 


14 Ammian, lib xxvi. sect 11; xxvii. I — 3. Zosirn. 

1£ Themist. Orat. x — Amraian. lib. xxvii. cap. 10, 11. 
16 Ammian. lib. xxvii. sect 23, 24. 
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turn of Valentinian. The inhabitants of the northern di- 
vision of that island were still hostile to the provincials, 
whose property they coveted, and whom they hated for 
their subserviency to the Romans. Repeated applications 
for vigorous aid induced the emperor to select a man of 
distinguished merit for the government and defence of 
South- Britain. Theodosius was sent from Gaul tQ oppose 
all the enemies of the feeble provincials ; for they were 
not only harassed by the northern islanders, but by the 
Franks and Saxons. He found the German invaders near 
London, and immediately attacked and dispersed them, 
enforcing a dereliction of all the property which they had 
taken from the Britons. He afterward marched against; 
the Piets and Scots, and prevailed over them in several 
conflicts. Having repaired the rampart of Antoninus, he 
restored it to it*s former importance, as a boundary be- 
tween the barbarians and the British subjects of Rome. 
His civil government reflected honor upon his character. 
He combined dignity with moderation, and spirit with hu- 
manity ; and his conduct not only commanded the respect 
of the people, but secured their affection. 

While the government of Valentinian was thus exter- 
nally strengthened by war, he exercised a rigorous sway 
at home. He affected a regard for justice; but the fero- 
city and severity of his character more frequently led him 
into a contrary course. That be enacted some equitable 
laws, cannot be denied. It also appears, that he was a 
friend to religious toleration ; that he extended the advan- 
tages of education ; provided, by the official establishment 
of physicians, for the preservation of the health of his 
people ; and gave some encouragement to that industry 
which tended to furnish them with the comforts of life. 
But his cruelty was rarely intermitted ; and, to real or 
pretended offences, he added one ground of accusation, 
which no just or humane prince would for a moment have 
countenanced or entertained. He suffered charges of iiK 
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cantation or magic to be adduced ; and, upon this absurd 
allegation, a great number of his subjects were 
369. hurried by his mandate from the world, while 
others were doomed to exile, and ruined by confiscation* 
A belief in sorcery was one of the vulgar errors of the 
time. It was supposed, that artful individuals might esta- 
blish a correspondence with evil spirits, obtain by such 
consultation a knowlege of future events, and inj ure others 
in their minds and persons by malignant spells, supersti- 
tious ceremonies, and magical preparations and contriv- 
ances. Accusations of this kind were checked by Valen- 
tinian at the beginning of his reign ; but he afterward 
sanctioned and encouraged them. Maximin, one of the 
most depraved creatures of the court, gave a loose in this 
respect to the spirit of calumny at Rome, and rendered it 
subservient to the purposes of rapine and cruelty. Ursi- 
cinus kept pace with this officer in the career of injustice, 
and gratified the emperor by the ruin of distinguished 
citizens and the depression of noble families 17 . 

A similar persecution raged at Antioch, but not at the 
sametime 18 . A patrician named Hilarius, havingconsulted a 
soothsayer with regard to the next occupant of the throne, 
was answered by a mechanical contrivance, which pointed 
out Theod as the incipient part of the name of that prince 
who should succeed Valens. He and his friends referred 
this supposed prediction to Theodorus, an imperial notary, 
the descendant of an illustrious family in Gaul, a young 
man of acknowleged respectability. The flattering pro- 
spect, instead of exciting ridicule, was hailed (it is said) 
by the ambitious youth' 9 , who did not reflect upon the 
danger of indulging such hopes, unless they were con- 

17 Amraian. lib. xxviii. sect. 3 — 10. 18 Chiefly in the year 373. 

19 Zosim. lib. ir. sect. 14. — Ainmun. xxix. 8. — Aurel. Viet. — Sozomen, 
however, merely says, that the philosophers applied the cojyecture to Theodo- 
ras, without giving the smallest hint of his admission of that hope which, he 
must have known, would be construed into treason by the vindictive jealousy 
«f either of the inipei idl brother*. 
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fined to his own breast. The suspicious vigilance of the 
government soon obtained information of his imprudence. 
He was apprehended, examined, tortured, and put to 
death. Many others, for the same offence, or for magical 
practices unconnected with treason, were murdered by 
the tyranny of Valens. The philosophers Maximus and 
Simonides were among these victims; and, indeed, the 
persecution fell with peculiar weight upon men of that 
description 20 . At the same time with Simonides, many 
were accused ; all of whom, without distinction, the em- 
peror ordered to be stabbed or beheaded, while the phi- 
losopher, whose refusal of confession exasperated the sa- 
vage prince, was consigned to the devouring flames. He 
smiled at the injustice of his arbitrary tormentor, and bore 
his fate with Stoical apathy 21 . 

Under these emperors, even peace was sanguinary ; and 
the miseries of war were occasionally added. If the mi- 
litary reputation of Valentinian did not deter invaders, 
the less warlike character of Valens was not likely to over- 
awe them. Yet the Goths, after their treaty with the 
eastern prince, preserved peace with him for six years. 
During that interval, his brother was obliged to act (but 
not personally) against the Saxons and other adversaries. 
Not only the coasts of his empire were harassed by Frank 
and Saxon adventurers; but they even passed into the in- 
land districts in boats, which were not too large to be car- 
ried in waggons from one river to a distant stream. Some 
of their invasions were attended with success in point of 
depredation, and followed by a safe retreat : but, when a 
considerable body had made some progress in Gaul, Se- 
verus met the intruders with a superior force, and com- 
pelled them to resign their spoils, and to deliver up many 
of their young companions for legionary enlistment. He 
outwardly consented to the secure departure <?f the rest ; 

20 Sozomen Jib. vl. cap. 35.- — Zosira 

21 Immobilis conflagravit, are the expressive and terrific words of Amruianus 

Vot, III. 2 E 
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yet, when they were retiring, an ambushed corps treacher- 
ously attacked them. With such fury did they resist this 
unexpected assault, that many of the Romans fell ; and 
the whole party would probably have heen cut off, if a 
body of horse had not arrived to sustain the yielding le- 
gionaries. The Saxons were then so severely pressed, that 
none of them escaped death or captivity 2 *. 

To divert the Allemanni from a renewal of war, or to 
chastise them for being still hostile to the Gallic provin- 
cials, Valentinian made overtures for an alliance with the 
Burgundians (another German nation), whom he promised 
to join on their approach to the Rhine. They appeared 
in great force; but, as he neither met them, nor gratified 
their chieftains with the presents which they expected, 
they retired in disgust, venting their sanguinary indigna- 
tion upon the Allemanni who had fallen into their hands. 
While the troops of the latter nation were wandering un- 
der the apprehension of Burgundian hostilities, Theodo- 
sius, who had heen recalled from his British government, 
slew many of them, and captured a much greater number. 
The prisoners were sent to colonise the banks of the Pa. 

The gallant officer, who had restored safety and tran- 
quillity to South-Britain, was afterward employed in the 
re-establisfiment of the imperial authority in Africa. The 
rapacity and tyranny of Romanus had long harassed the 
provincials, whom, unless they gratified his avarice, he 
would not even defend against barbarian hostilities. AIL 
complaints of his misconduct were baffled by his influence 
in the imperial cabinet : and some of his accusers were 
put to death for their interference in behalf of their coun- 
trymen. This injustice necessarily aggravated the gene- 
ral discontent ; of which Firnaus, a Mauritanian prince, at 
length resolved to take advantage. He had killed his bro- 
ther in a quarrel ; and, being menaced by the governor 


%% Araraian, lib. xxviii. sect 27, 28. — Oros. lib. yii. 
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with the vengeance of the law, he erected the standard of 
revolt. He was soon at the head of a numerous army of 
provincials, of Mauritanians and Numidians. The town 
of Caesarea was pillaged and burned by his par- ^ 
jtisans, who, where-ever they met with resistance, 372 * 
furiously ravaged the country. Theodosius, being sent 
against the revolters, effectually exerted his courage and 
address. While he pretended to listen to the overtures 
of Firmus, who wished to disarm him by negotiation, he 
did not neglect the prosecution of hostilities. He mingled 
policy with war, and quickly convinced the insurgents 
that they had an active and able adversary. He routed 
them in two battles, and gave them so little respite, that 
their leader sent some Christian ecclesiastics to implore 
mercy, and to offer hostages. A mild answer being given, 
he repaired to the tent of Theodosius, made humble apo- 
logies, produced supplies for the imperial troops, and left 
spine of his relatives to answer for a continuance of his 
submission : but it was suspected that be was insincere, 
3 U d only wished tP gain time for an augmentation ef his 
force. H#viqg captured a multitude of his accomplices, 
the Romans still harassed the rebels with indefatigable 
diligence. As it appeared that many of tb& prisoners had 
lately belonged to the legions, Theodosius gave them up 
to the summary justice of his camp ; and, while some were 
punished with mutilation, others were put to death. A 
succession of hostilities at length reduced Firmus to the 
necessity of seeking refuge among the Isaflenses, whose 
bing, with a numerous army, encountered the small but 
well-disciplined force of Theodosius. The conflict, which 
began with the dawn, was protracted to the close of day. 
Firmu*, presenting himself before the legionaries, 
horted them to submit to his authority, and secure them- 
selves from ruin by the surrender of their general, whose 
inhuman severity he loudly condemned. This appeal 
roused the indignation of the majority to a more vigorous 

2 E 2 
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resistance, while it relaxed the zeal of others ; some of 
whom, for ceasing to oppose the rebels, were burned alive 
by the rigor of Theodosius. In another collision of arms, 
the victory so clearly devolved to the Romans, that the 
barbarian prince consented to withdraw his protection 
from Firmus, who, being thus precluded from an escape, 
suspended himself to a beam in his chamber, to avoid the 
insults and tortures which he dreaded from the arrogance 
and fury of Roman vengeance. A submission of his fol- 
lowers ensued ; and the suppression of a dangerous revolt 
afforded leisure to Theodosius for a reform of abuses in 
the provincial administration 23. 

In the mean time, the eastern emperor was engaged in 
a war with the Persians. Sapor, the veteran potentate, 
was still active and ambitious; and, as the Romans were 
bound by treaty to leave the Armenians at liberty, he re- 
solved to reduce their kingdom completely under his 
yoke. He invaded the country with a numerous army, 
persuaded a part of the nation to enter into his views, and 
intimidated the rest by a show of hostility. Having in- 
veigled the king into his power, he treacherously put him 
to death, and subjected Armenia to the forms of a provin- 
cial government. Over Iberia, which was under Roman 
influence, he appointed a dependent king. Valens, resent- 
ing these acts of power, interfered in support of the 
.partisans of Rome in the two countries ; but instructed 
his officers to avoid aggressive hostilities. Para, the fu- 
gitive son of the murdered prince, had courted the empe- 
ror’s protection, and returned to Armenia, on the invita- 
tion even of the two governors who ostensibly acted for 
Sapor. The Persians threatened the people with venge- 
ance for receiving him ; and the country would have been 
again subdued, if Arintheus, the imperial general, had not 
displayed a firmness of countenance, calculated to check 


*23 Amraiar. lib. xxix. sect. S2 — 34. 
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the fuiy of the invaders. Trajan, who assumed the com- 
mand of an augmented force, slowly retired as the Per- 
sians advanced ; but, being drawn into a battle by their 
eagerness, he chastised them by a defeat. An armistice 
was then concluded ; and, while it subsisted, Para, whose 
conduct had excited the suspicion of Valens, as if he 
leaned more to the Persian than to the Roman interest, 
was invited to an entertainment by Trajan, and murdered 
by the order of an officer whom he considered as j>. 
his friend. Sapor complained of this act of trea- 37St 
chery, and of the faithless proceedings of the Romans ; 
and a negotiation ensued, which continued for some years 
to amuse the two courts, not terminating in a regular pa- 
cification before the death of Sapor. The disputed realms 
were then left in a predicament which could neither be 
called a state of complete independence, nor of entire sub- 
serviency to the Romans or the Persians 24 . 

Valentinian, who had no concern in his brothers Asia- 
tic contests, involved himself in hostilities with the Quadi. 
The encroaching prince, in his eager desire of multiplying 
military stations near his frontiers, ordered a fort to be 
erected within the territories of that unconquered nation; 
— an insult which excited and justified loud complaints. 
Equitius, who commanded in Illyria, promised that due 
regard should be paid to these representations ; but Maxi- 
min, whose tyranny at Rome had so far recommended him 
to the favor of his master, that he had been appointed to 
the government of Gaul, reprehended that timidity which 
had desisted from the work, and procured the imperial 
consent to it’s being prosecuted by his son Marcellinus. 
The king of the Quadi, having temperately remonstrated 
against the intended encroachment, was invited to an en- 
tertainment, and treacherously assassinated. Enraged at 
this atrocious act, the Quadi, in company with the Sarma- 


24 Ammian. lib. xxrii, sect. 26 — 29 ; xxix. 1 ; xxx. 1 — 7 . 
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tians, crossed the Danube, burned the villages, massacred 
maOy of the inhabitants, and carried off others intd slavery* 
They in vain attempted the reduction of Sirmium ; but, 
in a separate attack of two legions* they displayed such 
vigor as nearly destroyed those detachments. In Moesia, 
the barbarians were less successful ; for Theodosius (son 
of that general who triumphed oyer Firmus), meeting a 
body of Sarmatian marauders, slew a great number, and 
compelled the rest to sue for peace * 5 . 

When Valentinian, by a treaty of alliance, had se- 
cured the forbearance of the Allemanni, he resolved to 
chastise the Quadi for their incursions, without consider- 
ing the provocation which they had received. A sove- 
reign who boasted of his regard for justice, avoided all in- 
quiry into the murder of the German prince, although the 
honor of Rome was deeply interested in the decision. He 
showed his contempt both of justice and equity, in an- 
other striking instance. He found that Probus had shame- 
fully injured and oppressed the Illyrian provincials : and 
yet he did not stigmatise that unprincipled officer, who 
deserved the severest punishment. Proceeding into the 
territories of the Quadi, he committed horrible devasta- 
tions, and received so little molestation from the enemy, 
that he did not sustain the smallest loss* 6 . Not satisfied 
with the vengeance which he had taken, he hoped to re- 
new his hostilities iri the ensuing year, to the utter ruin 
of the Quadi* He did not foresee that death would soon 
check his sanguinary career, and free the Roman world 
from one of the unfeeling tyrants by whom it was misera- 
bly oppressed. 

The emperor’s irritability occasioned or hastened his 
death. When the deputies sent by the Quadi had apolo- 
gised for their invasion, which, they said, was the offence 
of a few, not an act authorised by their rulers, he was so 

25 Zosira. lib* iv, sect. 16. — Ammian. xxix.55 — 38. 

26 Ammian. lib, xxx. sect. SO, 
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far from being softened by their apparent humility, that 
he broke out into fierce invectives against the whole na- 
tion. Suddenly his voice failed ; and, having burst a 
blood-vessel in the excess of his choleric emotion, he soon 
expired 47 . He exhibited proofs of talent and po- ir> 
licy ; but he was a brutal soldier, and an unfeeling $74s * 
tyrant, rather than a just, magnanimous, or enlightened 
prince. 

The absence of Gratian, to whom, as the acknowleged 
colleague of his father, the whole succession belonged, 
furnished ambitious ministers with an opportunity of ele- 
vating to the throne a very young prince, in whose name 
they hoped to govern without control. Valeatinian, son 
Of the deceased prince by his second wife, was presented 
to the army, and declared efcnperor. Gratian was dis- 
pleased at the presumption of his brother’s friends ; but 
his moderation inclined him to acquiesce in the election; 
and he transferred to his new associate the government of 
Italy, Illyria, and the African provinces ; assuming, how- 
ever, the occasional privilege of dictating to the chief ad- 
ministrators of the territories granted to the infant prince. 

The elder Valedtinian had scarcely expired, when his 
brother’s portion of the empire was menaced with a new 
and formidable invasion. An army of barbarians, whose 
figure seemed scarcely human, poured into the Gothic 
settlements, and diffused extreme terror where-ever they 
appeared : but a view of their progress may properly be 
reserved for another epistle. 


27 Ammian. lib. xxx. iect. 22, 23.— Zosim.— Aur. Viet. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

Continuation of the History of every Branch of the Empire , to the 
Death of Gratian. 

IF, even in the present enlightened age, a great part of the 
world be in a state to which the name of civilisation is in- 
applicable, it cannot be an object of surprise, that, in the 
flourishing days of the Roman empire, many barbarous 
nations should have hovered near it’s frontiers. Some of 
these have already been mentioned; but my notice is 
now called to a remarkable and peculiar race, disgusting 
in form and features, and repulsively horrid in manners. 

The Huns originally inhabited that part of Asia which 
is now comprehended within the extensive region of 
eastern Tartary. Their warlike spirit prompted them, at 
an early period, to attack the neighbouring communities. 
With the Chinese they had frequent wars ; and it is said, 
that they extended their terrific influence to the northern 
ocean : but this, probably, is an incorrect assertion, the 
fruit of exaggerative fancy. About two centuries before the 
Christian sera, the energy of their arms inflicted upon the 
Chinese the disgrace of tributary submission : but the 
stigma was at length removed, and even exchanged for 
dependence and homage on the part of the chief Hunnic 
prince. Intestine commotions concurred with foreign 
hostilities to weaken the power of the barbarians ; and the 
hordes that were not so completely vanquished as to be 
incorporated with their adversaries, resolved to march to 
the westward in quest of adventures and with views of 
conquest. A considerable number reached the country 
between the Jaxartes and the Oxus, and gradually esta- 
blished a respectable monarchy. Another multitude ad- 
vanced to the Volga, and contended for power and terri- 
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tory with the Alans, who were equally brave, and more 
civilised. Arriving at the Tanais after a temporary colo- 
nisation of the intervening districts, the Huns subdued the 
Alans, and admitted to an union all who were willing to 
join them. Being still inclined to advance, they crossed 
the Borysthenes, proceeded to the Tyras, and alarmed 
the Goths in their Dacian settlements*. 

The aspect and manners of these fierce intruders ex- 
cited disgust and terror. A broad ill-shaped face, a fiat 
nose, black eyes so small as to seem like mere points, dark 
hair and complexion, and a squat figure, distinguished 
these unwelcome intruders ; and their gestures were as 
aukward and ungraceful, as their forms were hideous. 
They had no change of dress, but continued to wear the 
same garment of linen or leather, until it became a mass 
of rags, impregnated with dirt. Hats or caps of kid-skin 
were in use among them ; and shoes were worn, so ill- 
fitted to their feet, as to obstruct their movements. They 
were so fond of horses, that they frequently passed whole 
days and nights, upon the backs of those animals, even 
sleeping in that position 1 2 . Instead of houses or huts, they 
had large waggons, in which whole families might be said 
to reside : in these vehicles the women manufactured 
their clothing, and performed the various duties of social 
life. Agriculture, if not unknown, was unpractised by 
their tribes. They fed upon wild plants and roots; and to 
that coarse fare they added the flesh of their cattle or the 
beasts of the field, either entirely raw, or merely warmed 
by friction. They were naturally strong; and the mode 
in which they were bred so hardened their constitutions, 
that they could endure all hardships and privations with 
exemplary fortitude. With regard to their morals, they 

1 Histoire des Huns, par M. de Guignes. 

2 Amraianus says, that they were in a manner fixed to their horses, cquis 
prope adfixi . Their appearance, in this respect, probably reminded the Ro- 
mans of the fable of the Centaur. 
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had no strict sense of honor, and little knowlege of the 
distinctions of right and wrong. In their manners they 
were rough; fickle in their tempers; irascible, but soon 
appeased. In point of government, their free spirit dis- 
dained submission to despotism ; but they allowed to their 
chief prince a sufficiency of power to render him respect- 
able 3 . 

Such were the barbarian warriors who appeared before 
the terrified Goths. They first approached the station of 
Ermenric,who, having weakened his authority by tyrannic 
A. D. acts, and being wounded by the revenge of some 
S75t of his injured subjects, did not act with his usual 
vigor. Confounded at the difficulties and dangers in which 
he was involved, he shortened his life by violence. With- 
imer, who succeeded him as king of the Ostro-Goths, 
took the field against the invaders : but he was unable to 
withstand their fury, and fell in the heat of action. The 
Visi-Goths, under Athanaric, advanced to the banks of the 
Danastus, and were also routed by the Huns and the 
Alans : but their prince, not wholly discouraged, resolved 
to form a long line of entrenchments, in the hope of 
checking the career of the enemy. His people, however, 
were so intimidated by the active and ferocious valor of the 
Huns, that they did not think themselves safe while they 
remained on the northern side of the Danube. The ma- 
jority, therefore, approached the banks with their wives 
and children ; and deputies were sent to the emperor Va- 
lens, requesting an asylum in Moesia or in Thrace for a 
harassed nation, whose gratitude, it was said, would be 
evinced by loyal submission and by faithful service 4 . 

A wise prince, acquainted with the character and form- 
er conduct of the Goths, Would have opposed the ad- 
mission of such a multitude of turbulent foreigners among 
the subjects of a declining empire; while a benevolent 

3 Ammian. lib* xxxi. sect. 2 , 5, 4. 

4 Zo&ira. lib. iv, sect. 20.— Ammian, Xxxi. 8, 9.— Soerat. rr* 28, 
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monarch would have acceded to the request from motives 
of philanthropy and compassion. Valens was neither wise 
nor humane* He was not so politic as to refuse his con- 
sent ; and* m acquiescing, he was not guided by the im- 
pulse of generosity or benevolence. He credulously 
imagined that the Goths would be equally submissive with 
his present subjects : he reflected on the pecuniary profit 
which he might derive from a commutation of the mili- 
tary service Of the provincials ; and, without sufficiently 
balancing the danger against the precarious advantage, he 
gave a compliant answer to the Gothic envoys : but he 
demanded a previous surrender of the arras of their coun- 
trymen, and also of their male children. It is supposed, 
that the number of Goths, of both sexes, thus admitted 
into Moesia, nearly amounted to a million. Many, who 
attempted to pass the river before permission was obtain- 
ed, were slain by the indignant legionaries; and not a 
few were drowned in the rapid stream, while the vessels 
were regularly employed in the transportation. The sti- 
pulation of disarming was in a great measure eluded by 
the offer of females to the wanton passions of the superin- 
tending officers, or by other bribes 3 . 

The new colonists were soon at variance with Lupici- 
nus, governor of the province, and Maximus, 
the military commander. These rapacious of- 5r6 * 
ficers with-held due supplies of provision, and demanded 
an extravagant price* in money or by barter, for that por- 
tion which they condescended to allow; and, when they 
found discontent spreading among the strangers in con- 
sequence of this treatment, they hoped, by dispersing 
them in various districts, to obviate the danger of a revolt. 

In the mean time, the Ostro-Goths, who had solicited 
without effect the favor of admission, found an opportu- 
nity of passing over the aquatic boundary, when the banks 
were unguarded. Fritigern, who exercised the chief sway 


5 Zosim. lib. iv. sect. £0. — Aramian. xxxi. 10, ll.^Jornand. cap. 25. 
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over the Visi-Gothic colony, entered into a close concert 
with Alatheus, who headed the new body of emigrants in 
the name of a minor prince. Affecting a readiness to oc- 
cupy any station which the governor might point out, he 
advanced with a numerous train to Marcianopolis. Being 
invited to a banquet by Lupicinus, he did not decline the 
honor. During the entertainment, the Goths were obliged 
to remain at some distance from the walls, notwithstand- 
ing their repeated request to be admitted to a participa- 
tion of that abundance which prevailed in the city. A 
warm altercation arose between the colonists and the gar- 
rison : a soldier at length commenced a personal assault ; 
and the extension of the quarrel led to the death of some 
of the legionaries. The governor, enraged at this intelli- 
gence, ordered an attack upon the guard that had escort- 
ed Fritigern into the town. That general, apprehending 
that he himself might be the next victim, coolly stated 
the expediency of his immediate endeavours to allay the 
tumult, and, hastening with his chief associates, unop- 
posed,, through the town, joined his excluded country- 
men. Fresh parties of Goths flocked from various sta- 
tions; and a considerable force encountered Lupicinus. 
Many of the barbarians were very imperfectly armed ; but 
valor supplied the deficiency; and the death of the greater 
part of the legionaries furnished their opponents with an 
abundance of weapons for another engagement. The 
vanquished governor fled in consternation ; and Mcesia 
and Thrace were left to the mercy of an exasperated 
foe 6 . 

The revolt of the Goths, and their success in the late 
conflict, induced Valens to command the retreat of a 
multitude of their countrymen, who had been, long be- 
fore, admitted into Thrace. He apprehended that they 
would join the revolters, and therefore ordered them to 


<> Ammian, lib. xxxi, sect. 13; 14. 
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transfer their station to the Asiatic shore of the Helles- 
pont. They requested a short delay and a supply of sub- 
sistence : but the governor of Adrianople was so far from 
complying with their wishes* that he threatened them 
with hostilities for their contumacy. As they did not com- 
mence their departure, they were assaulted by the in- 
habitants, whom, however, they repelled with ease; and, 
thus provoked, they formed a junction with Eritigern. 
Having besieged the city without effect, they wandered 
over the province, plundered the villages, and massacred 
many of the subjects of Valens. 

The annunciation of the Gothic progress was received 
by the emperor without that terror which his people ex- 
pected that he would have felt He declared that he 
would take the personal command of the legions, and ad- 
vance without delay against the ferocious enemy : and, 
until his arrival in the camp, he ordered Profuturus and 
Trajan to supply his place. These officers have been re- 
presented as deficient in the qualifications requisite for 
the command of an army : but they seem to have acted 
with spirit. They were joined by Ricomer with some 
Gallic cohorts; and, having brought the foe to action, 
they contended from morning to the close of day. Their 
left wing gave way to a great superiority of number; and 
the rest of their army did not so far prevail, as to obtain a 
signal advantage. Night separated the combatants, after 
a great loss had been sustained by both parties. The joint 
commanders endeavoured to subdue the survivors by fa- 
mine. The chief articles of sustenance were stored with- 
in towns, which the barbarians, unskilled in sieges, could 
not easily reduce : but, when they had suffered the Ro- 
mans to confine them for a time to a contracted space her 
tween the Danube and mount Hoemus, they were rein- 
forced by a strong body of Alans, who had found an oppor- 
tunity of crossing the river ; and, being strengthened by 
other accessions, they burst through all obstacles, and ra- 
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vaged the country with fire and sword, even to the verge 
of the Hellespont 7 8 . 

To oppose the barbarians with effect, Valeus had so- 
licited speedy assistance from his nephew, who promised 
to attend to the reasonable application. When the pre- 
parations of the western potentate were nearly com pie ted, 
the Allemanni, whose king Priarius had procured secret 
jy t intelligence of the intended march into the eastern 

$ 77m empire, crossed the Rhine in the winter, to the 
number of 30,000 men. The young prince was not inti- 
midated by this irruption. He trusted to the skill and 
courage of the legionaries, to the judgement and experi- 
ence of Nannienus, and the ardent spirit of Mellobaudes. 
The two armies long disputed the honor of the day: but 
the Romans were ultimately successful, destroying the far 
greater part of the invading host. Gratian then advanced 
into the territories of the foe, stormed the fortified hills, and 
enforced the submission of the chieftains, who were com- 
pelled to surrender many of their youthful countrymen 
for the military service of the empire*. 

Prudence and policy required, that Valens should await 
the arrival of his gallant and victorious colleague, before 
he ventured to encounter the Goths; and this delay 
might reasonably have been expected from a prjpoe who 
was not remarkable fpr determined courage. He was not, 
indeed, very strongly inclined to take the field ; but, be- 
ing reproached by the inhabitants of Constantinople for 
his seeming unwillingness to advance against the enemy, 
he commenced his march with an appearance of alacrity. 
Sebastian, to whom he had given the command of the in- 
fantry, was detached with a select body to make an early 
impression upon the barbarians. He surprised a part of 


7 ^amiian. lib. xxxi. sect — 2$. 

8 Ammian, lib. xxxi. sect. 26—128. Aurel. Viet, de Vil. et Meribus Im- 

perat.— The battle was fought in Alsace, near the spot where Colmar now 
stands. 
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their army near the Hebrus, slew a considerable number, 
and carried off great spoils. This success animated the 
emperor, who, proceeding to Adrianople, and calling a 
council of war, was more disposed to listen to that advice 
which recommended a speedy engagement, than to the 
cautious suggestions of the advocates for delay. He hoped 
to eclipse the fame of Gratian, and to secure his frontiers 
by a splendid victory. 

Frtigern, pretending to be desirous of peace, sent a 
Christian messenger to the camp of Yalens, with a pro- 
mise of forbearance and accommodation, if the Goths 
should be allowed to reside permanently in Thrace, "and 
gratified with presents of corn and cattle, until they should 
be able to raise supplies by their own industry. This was 
the public notification ; but the envoy, at the same time, 
privately declared, in the name of his artful employer, 
that he did not expect the full assent of the barbarians to 
the proposed reconciliation, unless the emperor should 
over-awe them by approaching with his formidable le- 
gions. This artifice amused Valens, and served to render 
him rashly eager for a conflict. He dismissed the envoy 
without asatisfactory answer, and hastened, as he thought, 
to acquire immortal fame. Fritigern, on the other hand, 
strove to expedite the decision of arms, before Gratian 
could have an opportunity of joining his colleague 9 . 

Amidst a renewal of negptiation, in which neither party 
acted with entire sincerity, the martial arrangements were 
made, while the legionaries were almost ready to faint, in 


consequence of a fatiguing march in a sultry 
morning, without that refreshment which was 


Aug. 9. 


necessary to invigorate their frames. The disposition of the 


imperial army did not manifest the skill of an able gene- 


ral ; and a body of Asiatic auxiliaries, commencing the 


action before the other troops were fully prepared, re- 


9 Ammiaru lib, xxxU s«ct. S3. 
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ceived a speedy and disgraceful check. At this instant, 
Alatheus returned from an excursion with a strongcoryj 
of cavalry, and furiously assaulted the right wing, which 
he soon threw into disorder. Fritigern then attacked the 
left division, which, being commanded by Sebastian, made 
a more strenuous resistance than the right, and repelled 
the enemy ; who returned, however, to the charge, and 
obtained an extraordinary advantage. Deserted by the 
horsemen, the legionary battalions were at length sur- 
rounded by the Goths ; and a calamitous defeat ensued. 
On the side of the Romans, the loss is said to have amount- 
ed to two-thirds of the army. Among the slain were Se- 
bastian and Trajan 10 . 

This disastrous conflict diffused great consternation 
through the empire. It was compared with the defeat at 
Cannae, and was considered as even more disgraceful, 
because the victors on this occasion were inferior to the 
Carthaginians in civilisation and in the arts of life. It cer- 
tainly exhibited an instance of Roman degeneracy, and 
may be adduced as a symptom of the decline of the 
empire. 

Yalens was removed by his eunuchs to a cottage, where 
he was submitting to some applications for the cure of a 
wound which he had received, when a hostile party reach- 
ed the spot. Being assailed with arrows from the roof, 
the Goths set fire to the cottage, without knowing that it 
contained the vanquished prince, who thus perished by 
that mode of death to which, in his arbitrary career, he 
had subjected many innocent persons 1 ' $ — a striking ex- 
ample of retributive justice. 


10 Ammian. lib. xxxi. sect. 35 — 39. Zosim. iv. 23. — Sozomen. vi. 40. 

11 Amruian. lib xxxi. sect. 46. — Zosim. lib. iv. — Hieronymi Chron. — Ammi- 
anus has attempted to delineate the character of this prince : but be betrays a 
strange inconsistency in attributing to him “ a liberal moderation of mind,” 
■while he allows that he was prone to cruelty; that he sought advantage and 
emolument from the groans and miseries of Ms subjects ; and, torturing trivial 
offences into a disrespect to liirasclf, raged against the lives and seised the 
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The victorious barbarians eagerly formed the siege of 
Adrianople; but the city was so bravely defended, that all 
assaults were fruitless. The enemy then diffused their 
ravages over Thrace, Moesia, Illyria, and Macedon, and 
filled the country with terror and consternation. Gratian 
did not venture to attack the fierce invaders, but checked 
his steps when he heard of the calamitous defeat, and re- 
treated into Pannonia. 

Alarmed at the danger to which the empire was ex- 
posed, Gratian became fully sensible of the extraordinary 
difficulty of defending such an extent of territory against 
the increasing vigor of barbarian hostility. He might, 
without opposition, have assumed the supreme govern- 
ment of the East: but he prudently restrained his ambi- 
tion, and was inclined to renounce the weight of addi- 
tional empire. When he had fixed his mind upon the 
choice of a colleague, he repaired to the camp, and, hav- 
ing harangued the troops on the necessity of dividing the 
burthen of government amidst the disorders and convul- 
sions of the times, he informed them that Theodosius was 
the object of his selection. Not a murmur of disapproba- 
tion was heard in the assembly ; but, on the contrary, 
loud acclamations interrupted the imperial orator, who, 
resuming his discourse, extolled the merit of the vic- 
torious, general, and declared him emperor of the j a n.i6. 
East 14 . In this appointment, the eastern part of 37S * 
the Illyrian prefecture was added to the provinces which 
Yalens had governed ; and the new emperor soon present- 
ed himself to his gratified subjects at Thessalonica, the 


property of the rich. Is this conduct compatible with liberality and modera- 
tion of mind? — The writer adds, that, although he pretended to encourage the 
fair process of the law, he would not suffer any cause to be decided against 
his own inclination ; and that he lent a ready ear to the allegations of ac- 
cusers, without regard to the truth or falsehood of the charges. Moderation 
includes the idea of equity , to which these proceedings are by no means ac- 
cordant. 

12 August, de Ci-vit. Dei.— Socrat, lib. v. cap. SL— ' Theodor, v. 6. 

Voi. III. 2 F 
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capital of that division. Being visited by persons of dis- 
tinction from all parts of his dominions, he received their 
communications and advice with patient attention ; grant- 
ed reasonable requests ; and softened his refusals by po- 
liteness of manner. 

After the adjustment of political concerns, Theodosius 
took the field against the Goths in Thrace. Some con- 
flicts quickly occurred ; but so little is said of these en- 
gagements, that they were probably unimportant, with an 
exception of that battle in which Modares (a Goth in the 
Roman service) distinguished himself by the slaughter or 
captivity of a numerous host 13 . 

In the ensuing winter, a severe illness of the 
379 * emperor excited the apprehensions of the people, 
who dreaded the loss of an esteemed prince. He had 
long been a Christian in his sentiments, but had not yet 
received the sacrament of baptism. That ceremony was 
now administered to him; and his recovery was attributed 
to his pious zeal. He thenceforward paid extraordinary 
attention to the affairs of the church, and signalised his 
regard for orthodoxy by discountenancing and harassing 
the Arians. 

While Theodosius was incapacitated for vigorous ac- 
tion, Gratian endeavoured to keep the Goths in check ; 
but, when he found that they were not likely to yield a 
triumph to his arms, he concluded a treaty with them* 4 , 
which his colleague, when he became convalescent, did 
not refuse to confirm* This agreement did not so far re- 
press their warlike ardor, as to discourage them from a re- 
newal of invasion and of ravages, even to the borders of 
Greece. Theodosius advanced to punish them for their 
violation of treaty; but, after an escape from the danger 
of a total defeat, he contented himself with the mere re- 
pression of their progress 15 . 

13 Zosim. lib. iv. sect. 25. 14 Prosp. Aquitan. Chron. 

15 This seems to be a fair conclusion from the discordant accounts of the 
campaign. 
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In the intervals of respite from Roman hostility, the 
dissensions among the Goths rose to so great a height, 
that a formidable party attacked Athanaric, because he 
was unwilling to concur in a new irruption into the pro- 
vincial territories. Being unable to withstand the power 
of his advsersaries, he retired with a small army, a. d. 
and sought protection at Constantinople. Theo- 38 °* 
dosius received him with friendly respect ; but the fugi- 
tive prince did not long survive his emigration. His pro- 
tector was extremely desirous of his conversion to Chris- 
tianity ; but, while Athanaric admired the political esta- 
blishment of the empire, he did not testify any inclina- 
tion for a change of religion. His attendant countrymen 
were so pleased at the kindness of Theodosius, that they 
promised to secure his territories, on the southern side of 
the Danube, from all invasion or encroachment. Their 
vigilance, however, did not prevent an army of barba- 
rians (among whom were the Huns) from invading the 
empire; but these intruders were defeated by the le- 
gionaries, and driven hack with disgrace over that river 
which they had dared to cross 16 . 

The majority of the Gothic tribes, over-awed by the 
power of Theodosius, and impressed with a due sense of 
his merit, at length resolved to submit to his au- j> m 
thority. He granted favorable terms to the soli- 391m 
citations of Fritigern ; assigned a portion of Thrace for 
the residence of the Visi-Goths ; and stationed a multi- 
tude of Ostro- Goths in Asia Minor. They were exempted 
from imposts for a certain period, and declared not amena- 
ble to the ordinary jurisdiction of the empire 17 . 

The elevation of Theodosius had given great disgust 
to a Spaniard named Maximus, who had some authority in 
South-Britain, without being (as several writers have af- 
firmed) a provincial governor. He thought himself equal- 


16 Zosim. lib, iv. sect, 33, 34. 17 Idatii Fast Consul. — Themist. Orat. 

2 F 2 
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ly worthy of high power, and therefore took every oppor- 
tunity of extending his interest among the troops, that he 
might obtain by their support the honors and advantages 
of independent sway. He profited by the decline of 
Gratian’s popularity. That prince, from a disinclination 
to public business, and a fondness for the chase and other 
sports, had thrown the burthen of government upon in- 
terested and artful ministers, whose rapacity and injustice 
were secretly censured, if not openly and loudly repro- 
bated ; and, although he had evinced courage in the field 
of war, and had treated the soldiers with kindness and li- 
berality, he had highly displeased them by his partiality 
for a body of Alans, whom he had enrolled as his guards, 
whose dress and arms he adopted, and whom he even con- 
sulted in important concerns 18 . This impolitic conduct 
inflamed the minds of the troops even to the disloyalty of 
revolt ; and the emissaries of Maximus studiously en- 
couraged their disaffection. This aspiring adventurer 
passed over to Gaul with the legionaries of Britain and a 
multitude of provincials ; and, having augmented his force 
upon the continent, he marched against the emperor, who, 
roused by his danger, appeared at the head of an army 
near Lutetia. For five days, the imperialists skirmished 
with the revolters. A body of Mauritanian auxiliaries 
then deserted Gratian,and saluted Maximus with the title 
of sovereignty. A general defection ensued ; and only 300 
horsemen accompanied the unfortunate prince in his 
flight toward the Alps. He hoped to secure himself in the 
territories of Valentinian ; but, stopping at Lugdunum, 
he was overtaken by Andragathius, one of the principal 
Aug. 25, officers of Maximus, and put to death without 
S82 “ hesitation, as if he had been an incorrigible ty- 
rant or a rebellious traitor 19 . 


18 Zosim — Viet. Jun. 

19 St Ambrose says, that he was invited to an entertainment by a supposed 
friend, the governor of the province, and treachero usly put to death. The 
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If the good qualities of Gratian had been accompanied 
with a sound judgement and vigor of mind, his career 
would, in all probability, have been more prosperous, and 
he might have closed in peace a flourishing reign. But his 
character was too feeble for the licentious and disorderly 
times in which he lived. He suffered himself to be go- 
verned both in politics and in religion ; and his confi- 
dence, as might have been expected, was abused in both 
departments. Occasional misgovernment was the result 
of his inattention to affairs of state ; and the zeal of arbi- 
trary prelates led him into intolerance. But it is allowed 
that he had some share of eloquence and of literary taste; 
that he was chaste and temperate, courteous and friendly, 
and more humane than the majority of those princes, 
whose actions are recorded in ancient history. 


LETTER XXIV. 

Continuation of the Roman History > to the Death of Theodosius. 

BY the death of Gratian, the bold usurper was easily ena- 
bled to seise all the territorieswhich that prince had ^ d. 
governed : but his ambition was not content even 383# 
with that extensive portion of dominion ; and he hoped to 
take such decisive advantage of the youth and inexperi- 
ence of Valentinian, as to dispossess him of that power 
and authority which he derived from his father’s designa- 
tion and his brother’s acquiescence. But this was a work 

authority of a contemporary prelate is surely preferable to that of Socra- 
tes or of Sozomen, who wrote in the following century, and who affirm, that 
Andragathius deluded the emperor by a report of the approach of Ins wife in 
a litter ; that he hastened to meet her ; and, when he expected that she would 
spring into his arms, the base rebel leaped out, and committed an act of mur- 
derous treason. 
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of time,— a task which required all his courage and 
address. 

Being desirous of procuring from Theodosius a con- 
firmation of his pretensions, he sent deputies to propose 
an alliance with him, or threaten him with immediate hos- 
tilities. The emperor, dissembling his displeasure and 
indignation, because he was not prepared to act with vigor 
against Maximus, gave a favorable answer, and outwardly 
acknowleged, as an associate, one whom he resolved to 
take the first opportunity of treating as an enemy 1 . 

Dreading the views of Maximus, Justina deputed the 
archbishop of Milan to ward off the storm by his holy in- 
fluence and earnest remonstrances. The prelate was re- 
ceived with that respect which his character deserved ; 
and either his arguments and expostulations were opera- 
tive, or (which is more probable) the usurper was sponta- 
neously willing to postpone his enterprise, until he had 
established his power in Gaul, Britain, and Spain. He 
fixed the seat of his empire at Treves, assuming, with the 
consent of Theodosius and Valentinian, the dignified title 
of Augustus. 

To embroil, in the mean time, the government of the 
master of Italy, he encouraged the zeal of the pagans 
against the Christians of Rome. The senator Symmachus, 
acting as leader of the former party, presented a memo- 
rial to the young emperor, imputing a famine (which then 
prevailed) to the displeasure of the Gods at the discou- 
ragement of the ancient religion, and requesting the re- 
establishment, or at least the toleration, of that worship. 
Valentinian and his mother were not disinclined to a com- 
pliance with the more moderate part of the request; but 
the zeal and authority of Ambrose influenced them to a re- 
jection of the whole. 

While the empress yielded on this occasion to the arch- 


1 Zosim, lib* ir. 
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bishop, she resolved to oppose him in the cause of Arian- 
ism. She procured from her son an edict, per- ^ IX 
mitting the followers of that doctrine to enjoy 384 * 
the public exercise of their religion, and denouncing ca- 
pital punishment against all who should dare to oppose 
them in their acts of piety and worship ; and, having in 
vain endeavoured to obtain a church by persuasion, she 
resolved to dispossess the catholics of one of their sacred 
edifices by open violence. The report of her intentions 
alarmed the people. They declared, that they would de- 
fend the churches against all intrusion, and protect their re- 
vered metropolitan, whom some imperial emissaries had 
attempted to carry off. The cathedral was, in a manner, 
garrisoned by devout catholics, whom, while he remon- 
strated against all intemperance of zeal, he animated by 
the fervor of his discourses to a vigorous support of their 
privileges. Being required, by the commander of a mili- 
tary detachment, to surrender the church to the will of his 
sovereign, he replied, that he would not quit it while life 
remained ; and that he was ready to submit to the extre- 
mity of outrage, rather than violate his conscience. The 
governor of the city, after a consultation with Justinaand 
her son, proposed that a church in the suburbs should be 
allowed to the Arians by the catholics, who might, on this 
condition, retain all the other churches. To this request 
neither the archbishop nor the people would accede; and 
the cause of orthodoxy was so firmly maintained, that the 
court, after violent attempts upon two of the churches, 
finding the troops disinclined to hostilities, desisted from 
the odious scheme 2 . 

Maximus affected to be shocked at the ill treatment of 
the catholics of Milan, and offered to defend the archbi- 
shop against all violence or injury. He complained to 
Theodosius of the unjustifiable conduct of the empress. 


2 Ambrosii Epist. 
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and requested that prince not to oppose him, if he should 
take vigorous measures for the support of the true faith in 
Italy. Theodosius concurred with Maximus in his reli- 
gious views, but earnestly wished to prevent his interfer- 
ence in the concerns of that part of the empire. An ir- 
ruption of barbarians, requiring the immediate attention 
of the eastern potentate, retarded the enforcement of his 
views against the sovereign of Gaul. 

A. d. A considerable army of Scythians 3 , led by Odo- 

385 ' theus, advanced to the Danube, and demanded a 
freedom of passage. Promotus, commander of the troops 
that guarded the banks, refused to grant the desired per- 
mission, and, not trusting solely to force, he had recourse 
to artifice. Some of the soldiers, who understood the lan- 
guage of the strangers, appeared before the barbarians as 
deserters, and offered, in consideration of a liberal reward, 
to betray the Roman general and his army. The propo- 
sal being adopted, preparations were made by Odotheus 
for crossing the river in the night, and by Promotus (who 
had received accurate intelligence of the negotiation) for 
baffling the attempts of the intruders. The flower of the 
Scythian army being placed upon rafts, Odotheus flat- 
tered himself with the hope of surprising the legionaries 
in a state of repose : but, as his men advanced, they were 
exposed to attacks from well-manned vessels ; and a great 
part of the division perished in the stream. Those rafts which 
escaped the cruisers, fell upon a chain of barks, extended 
for two miles and a half along the bank ; and the unfortu- 
nate passengers were slain, drowned, or captured. Their 
associates, who had not yet ventured to pass over, were 
obliged to surrender, with their wives and children. The 
emperor, who soon after reached the camp, released the 
prisoners, that they might be so conciliated by his cle- 


3 Called Prolhingi in the copies of Zosimus ; but seemingly from a mere 
error of some transcribers : \—Greotkingi by Idatius, and Gruthungi by Clau- 
dian. 
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mency as to enter into his service. He distributed the 
spoils among his soldiers ; and, applauding the conduct of 
their leader, promised to give him a high command in the 
eventual war against Maximus 4 . 

When it appeared that the enemy of Valenti- ^ jy 
nian had made great preparations for the execu- 386 - 
tion of his ambitious schemes, Justina apologised to Am- 
brose for her late violence, and requested him to renew 
his solicitations at the court of Maximus, in favor of peace. 
He did not reject the commission as hopeless. Or refuse to 
put himself in the power of a tyrannical usurper. He 
trusted to the law of nations, as well as to the sanctity of 
his character. Maximus received him with exterior com- 
placency, and professed a desire of negotiation ; but soon 
dismissed him upon a frivolous pretence. Concluding 
that the archbishop had not promoted the views of the 
court with sufficient zeal or address, Valentinian sent Dom- 
ninus, one of his principal ministers, to Treves, for the 
adjustment of all disputes. Maximus amused the am- 
bassador with plausible promises, loaded him with presents, 
and consigned to his guidance an auxiliary force, by 
which the young emperor (he said) might be enabled to 
defend Pannonia against the insults of the barbarians. 
Without the envoy’s knowlege, he followed this detach- 
ment over the Alps with the bulk of his army, and terri- 
fied Valentinian by his unexpected appearance at Aqui- 
leia. That prince and his. mother opportunely escaped, 
and, after a circuitous voyage, passed up the Thermaic 
gulph to Thessalonica. The artful invader, in the mean 
time, took possession of the territories which were thus 
deserted by their sovereign ; and, marking his route with 
wanton ravages, he produced, by the influence of fear, a 
temporary submission and obedience 5 * 

The emperor of the East had, for some time, seemed 

4 Zosim. lib. iv. 

5 Histoire de Theodose le Grand, par FUcluer, Bvre iii. 
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intent upon war; but, when the question was brought 
under discussion by the solicitations of the imperial fugi- 
tive, he is said to have expressed a wish for negotiation; 
and it is added, by a writer who is unfriendly to the me- 
mory of this great prince, that his unwillingness to engage 
in hostilities could only be removed by the allurements of 
female beauty. Justina J(he says) tempted him by the 
charms of her daughter Galla; and, when he was so com- 
pletely captivated as to offer immediate marriage, she de- 
clared that she would not give her consent, unless he 
would attack Maximus with alacrity and vigor. Love 
induced him to comply; and he entered with zeal into the 
proposed war 6 . 

Before he commenced hostilities, the financial oppres- 
sions of his government endangered his authority in the 
Syrian capital. His treasury being nearly exhausted by 
a variety of demands, he had not a sufficient sum for the 
gratification of the soldiers, to each of whom it was cus- 
tomary to make a pecuniary present, in the fifth and tenth 
years of an emperor’s reign. It was the former term with 
regard to his son Arcadius, whom he had associated in the 
imperial dignity ; and, to unite the donatives, he antici- 
pated his own tenth year. Being assessed on this occa- 
sion, the people readily submitted to the orders of the 
court, with an exception of the citizens of Antioch, who 
reprobated the demand as unnecessary and unreasonable* 
and declared that they would not be tamely plundered. 
They threatened the governor with their indignation and 
vengeance; but he avoided their rage by flight. Their 
reflexions upon the characters of the emperor and his 

6 Zosim. lib. it. — Gibbon, with his usual gallantry, expresses his regard for 
u a gentle hero, -who may be supposed to receive his armour from the hands of 
“ love,” and defends the narrative of Zosimus 'against the objections of Tille- 
mont $ hut it is probable, from the gratitude and policy of Theodosius, that he 
would have taken vengeance for the murder of Gratian, and have supported 
the interest of the imperial family against usurpatory aggression, even if the 
princess Galla had not been presented to his view. 
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father, and of his deceased wife Flaccilla, were severe and 
sarcastic. They threw down the statues of the family, and 
dragged them through the city ; but the arrival of a body 
of soldiers quickly put an end to the commotion. En- 
couraged by this seasonable aid, the governor re-appeared 
in the city ; and, apprehending many of the inhabitants, 
who were pointed out as offenders by two wounded com- 
rades, he put them to death without the formality of a 
trial 7 . The natural irascibility of the emperor was in- 
flamed to an excess of rage, when he was informed of the 
particulars of this sedition. He denounced the most furi- 
ous vengeance, declaring that he would burn the city to 
the ground, and massacre the whole population. The ru- 
mor of this horrible menace drove a great number of the 
inhabitants to the mountains and deserts, while those who 
remained were dejected and despondent. When commis- 
sioners had arrived from the court, to inquire into the de- 
linquency of the citizens, and punish those who might be 
found to have been most guilty, all the anxiety of alarm 
prevailed. Before they began the investigation, they an- 
nulled the privileges of the city, pronounced it to be a 
mere village under the control of Laodicea, shut up iPs 
places of amusement, and ordered a discontinuance of 
those gifts of corn which the inferior citizens had occasion- 
ally received from the public stock. Proceeding to the 
dreaded inquiry, they condemned many of the principal 
inhabitants to a loss of their property ; and it was expected 
that even death would be the fate of a considerable num- 
ber. During the process, the monks and hermits of the 
mountains interposed between the despairing citizens and 
their arbitrary judges, and labored with friendly zeal to 
procure an extension of mercy to the penitent offenders. 
One of these pious Syrians met the imperial officers, and 
said, “ Tell your master, that he ought to dread the di- 

7 Theodor, lib. v. cap. 19.— Chrysost. Homil. — LIbanii Orat*— Zosira* 
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“ vine wrath. If some unruly persons have thrown down 
“ his statues, is that a sufficient provocation to justify the 
“ destruction of the living and rational images of God? 

Statues may be repaired, or newones erected;but, when 
ec you have put men to death for what cannot be consider- 
“ ed as an injury, you cannot restore them to life.” The 
commissioners were affected by this interesting appeal; and 
one of them promised to return to Constantinople for fresh 
instructions. Flavian had already presented himself before 
the emperor, as the episcopal deputy of the Antiochian 
community ; and his intercession, and mild expostulations, 
procured pardon for all the citizens. The judicial sentences 
were revoked; the prisoners were liberated ; and the pri- 
vileges of the city were restored. The clemency of Theo- 
dosius, on this occasion, has received greater praise than 
it deserves. Forbearance was his duty, in the case of a 
mere riot, of which the people quickly repented 8 . 

When the preparations for war were completed, the em- 
peror left Arcadius under the guardianship of the praefect 
Tatian and the philosopher Themistius ; and, dividing his 
army into three bodies, he advanced into Pannonia, where 
Dm Maximus had taken his station. Promotus had 

387t the command of the cavalry, Timasius of the 
infaqtry : Arbogastes, a Frank, conducted a body of Ger- 
man auxiliaries ; and other officers led into the field bat- 
talions of Goths, Alans, and Huns. The Save, notwith- 
standing the rapidity of the stream, was passed with little 
difficulty ; and, after a short conflict, the troops of Maxi- 
mus were routed near the walls of Siscia. His brother 
Marcellinus, being afterward attacked near the Drave, 
fought with great spirit, but could not prevent a defeat* 
Maximus fled with the utmost rapidity to Aquileia, 
where he was exposed to the dangers of a siege without a 
prospect of relief. His soldiers, being desirous of conci- 


8 Chrysost.— Theodor. lib. v. — Sozomen. lib. vii. — Liban, 
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liating Theodosius, seised their leader while he was distri- 
buting money among them, stripped him of his imperial 
insignia , and surrendered him to the victorious prince. 
While compassion for his misfortune was contending, in the 
breast of his powerful adversary, with the desire of venge- 
ance, the indignation of some of the attendant warriors 
prompted them to remove him from the tent, and put him 
to death 9 . His devoted partisan, Andragathius, not ex- 
pecting mercy, drowned himself when the enemy ap- 
proached his station. This officer had cruised in the 
Ionian sea with a light squadron, in the hope of intercept- 
ing Justina and Valentinian, whom Theodosius had sent 
back to Italy: but they eluded his vigilance; and the 
young prince was enabled, by the success of his protector, 
to recover all the territories which he had lost by his flight.. 
He also received his brother’s share of dominion 10 , which 
Theodosius, in the opinion of the military world* might 
lawfully have appropriated by the right of conquest. 

The victor, while he resided at Milan, gave friendly ad- 
vice for the government of Valentinian’s territories, with- 
out neglecting the concerns of the eastern empire; and, 
in the spring, he entered Rome in triumph, when a. D. 
his able and faithful generals, Promotus and Ti- 
masius, were in possession of the consular dignity. He won 
the hearts of many of the citizens by his affability and 
gracious manners ; but he disgusted those who were still 
attached to paganism, by refusing to grant the request of 
Symmachus and the senate for the preservation of the al- 
tar of Victory (of which, after it had been removed by 
Gratian, Maximus had permitted the re-erection), and by 
suppressing the feeble remains of the system of idolatrous 
polytheism. The pagan leader, having also offended 
Theodosius by his attachment to the tyrant, was banished 

9 Pacat. Panegyr. — His son -was slain by Arbogastes ; but las daughter* 
were taken under the conqueror’s protection. 

10 Zosira. lib. iv, sect, 50. 
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from Rome ; but he was soon recalled, and promoted in 
the sequel to the consulate. Many senators, and other 
distinguished citizens, were now induced to declare them- 
selves converts to the prevailing religion ; and Christiani- 
ty triumphed over the fabric of ancient superstition. 

A. d* Theodosius was still employed in regulating 

389a the affairs of Italy, when Thessalonica was agi- 
tated with alarming commotions. A charioteer in the 
service of Botheric (governor of Illyria and it’s depen- 
dencies) being imprisoned by his master for his profli- 
gacy, the citizens requested his liberation, that he might 
exercise his skill in the public sports. The favor, though 
repeatedly solicited, was not granted. This disappointment 
inflamed the populace into clamor and sedition. Some 
of the magistrates were insulted and even overwhelmed 
with stones ; and the governor, being attacked in his pa- 
lace, was assassinated by the furious rioters. Such an 
outrageous defiance of the imperial authority roused the 
intemperate wrath of Theodosius. He immediately or- 
dered, that a certain number of the inhabitants should 
be put to death : but Ambrose and other prelates so 
forcibly remonstrated against the intended cruelty, that 
he expressed his willingness to spare the lives of all, even 
the most guilty. Some of his courtiers, however, warmly 
exhorted him to exercise that rigor which alone would 
prevent similar outrages ; and their appeal to his wound- 
ed feelings and insulted dignity revived the anger which 
the bishops had allayed. He violated his recent promise, 
and sent an order, not fora regular process of law, but for 
an indiscriminate massacre. The atrocious mandate was 
executed with the aggravation of treachery. An invita- 
tion to the games precluded all suspicion, on the part of 
the people, who eagerly flocked to the scene of diversion. 
A preconcerted signal being given, the slaughter of the 
spectators, the majority of whom were innocent, com 
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menced ; and above 7000 individuals were murdered by 
military ruffians”. 

This horrible cruelty has fixed an indelible stigma 
upon the name and character of Theodosius. From a 
prince whose general conduct was worthy of praise, an or- 
der for such a massacre could not have been expected, 
even if the provocation had been much greater. He la- 
mented his violence, when cool reflexion had superseded 
his wrath ; and he wished that he had followed the advice 
of the prelates. His inhumanity severely shocked the 
feelings of Ambrose, who addressed to him a letter of 
strong reproof, and refused to admit him into the cathe- 
dral, when he signified his desire of receiving the sacra- 
ment. For eight months the imperial sinner was excluded 
from the church; but, as his penitence seemed then to 
entitle him to absolution, he requested from the archbishop 
a restoration to the privileges of the Christian profession. 
He employed his chief minister as his intercessor, and 
authorised him to announce his sincere contrition. Am- 
brose complied with the request, but not before he had 
procured the enactment of a law, requiring that thirty 
days should pass between the delivery of a sentence of 
death and it’s execution 12 . The emperor, being introduced 
into the cathedra], humbled himself by prostration, tore 
his hair, struck his forehead, and shed tears of sorrow. 
He then received the communion with every mark of 
devotion, and was assured of the returning favor of 
Heaven* 

When tranquillity and order seemed to be fully re- 
stored in the West, Theodosius prepared for his return to 
the East. Arriving in Macedon, he found that province 
in a state of perturbation and alarm. A body of Gothic 


11 Theodor, lib, v. cap. 17. — Sozomen. vii. 24 . — Ambrosii Epist — Paulin. 
Vit. Ambros. 

\% Theodor, v. 17. — Sozomen. — Some writers assign this law to a former 
period ; in which case, Theodosius gave new force to a neglected ordinance* 
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marauders severely harassed the peaceful inhabitants ; 
and, even after the imperial troops had obtained a con- 
siderable advantage over them, they were so far from be- 
ing discouraged, that they attacked the prince himself in 
his camp, and involved him in the most serious danger. 
He saved his life by a hasty retreat ; and meeting Promo- 
tus in his flight, left to his valor the task of routing the 
assailants. With such vigor did his division rush upon 
the barbarians, that few escaped the avenging sword 13 . 
He did not long survive his victory, being killed in Thrace 
by the Basternse, either in fair hostility, or at the trea- 
cherous instigation of Rufinus 14 , a Gallic adventurer, who, 
by talent and address, without honor or virtue, had ac- 
quired the favor and confidence of Theodosius, and 
bad been the chief adviser of the massacre at Thessalo- 
nica. 

The pernicious influence of the unprincipled minister 
was farther exemplified in the treatment of Tatian and his 
son Proculus. The high functions and the abilities of 
these officers (one of whom enjoyed the prefecture of the 
East, while the other presided at Constantinople) were 
considered, by the jealousy of Rufinus, as obstacles to the 
complete establishment of his power. He therefore pro- 
cured the adduction of charges, imputing to them the 
guilt of rapacity and oppression ; and, as he was the chief 

A ;p # of the commissioners named for the trial, the 

591 * supposed offenders had no prospect of favor or of 
justice. The father was deprived of all employment at 
court ; and the son, recalled by insidious promises from a 
retreat in which he hoped to avoid danger, was condemned 
to death. The emperor wished to save him ; but the mes- 
senger whom he sent with that view, being detained by 
Rufinus, did not reach the place of execution before the 
fatal blow was given 15 . 

13 Zosim. lib. iv. sect. 51, 52. 14 Zosim. iv* 54. 

15 Zosim. lib. iv. sect. 55. 
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While Rufinus was permitted, by the indolence of Theo- 
dosius, to domineer in die East, a storm brooded over the 
fortunes of the western potentate. Arbogastes, who go- 
verned Gaul in the name of Valentinian, was impelled 
by ambition, and encouraged by the attachment of the 
troops, to aim at the sovereignty. He so artfully extend- 
ed his influence, that the }'oung prince, who then resided 
in that province, found himself encompassed by the 
friends and dependents of the aspiring general, and had 
not the freedom of will or the use of his lawful power. 
Resenting the audacious tyranny of one who was bound to 
be subservient to his orders, he so far roused himself from 
the depression and degradation in which he had for some 
years existed, as to announce his command for the imme- 
diate resignation of every post of honor or profit enjoyed 
by Arbogastes; but the bold Frank declared, that he 
would retain his power and authority in defiance of the 
emperor. Alarmed at this menacing demeanor, Valenti- 
nian applied to Theodosius for protection ; but his barba- 
rian enemy resolved to deprive him of his life, before any 
aid could reach him. The praefect Flavian, and other in- 
triguing adversaries of Christianity, promised to support 
Arbogastes in his disloyal and revolutionary schemes ; 
and, while he waited for an opportunity of gratifying 
his inordinate ambition, he continued to exercise that 
authority of which his master could not easily divest 
him. 

Eugenius, a professor of grammar and rhetoric, had in- 
troduced himself into notice and employment at court, 
and had attached himself to the interest of Arbogastes, who, 
considering him as a man of learning and ability, and think- 
ing that his own invasion of the sovereignty might disgust 
the Romans, proposed to his friend the assumption of the 
imperial dignity. Having obtained, by repeated persua- 
sions, the assent of the rhetorician, the traitor 

7 7 May 15. 

bribed the eunuchs of the household to strangle 
Vol. III. 2 G 
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Valentinian in his bed* 6 ; and it was reported that, in a fit 
of melancholy, he had offered violence to himself. This 
prince deserved a less calamitous fate. He was humane 
and liberal ; temperate in his habits, and correct in his 
morals. He had a regard for justice, a sense of duty, and 
feelings of patriotism. 

The murderof Valentinian excited surprise, sorrow, and 
indignation, in the court of Constantinople. Theodosius 
lamented the loss of a friend, and execrated the treason- 
able violence of the base conspirators; and the empress 
sincerely deplored the untimely fate of her brother, urging 
her lord to avenge bis death by the exemplary punishment 
of the assassins. He was disposed to exert himself in a 
just cause; but, as he did not usually undertake a war 
without mature deliberation, it long remained doubtful 
whether he would really take arms against Eugenius, who, 
by the interest of his powerful friend, had obtained the 
vacant dignity of emperor of the West. When' envoys 
arrived from Gaul, to request the assent of Theodosius to 
the new appointment, he complained of the murderous 
injustice of Arbogastes, who, although he avoided all open 
interference in the ambassy , and kept himself in the back- 
ground of the political theatre, was known to be the di- 
rector of the movements of Eugenius. The ecclesiastics 
who belonged to the deputation asserted the innocence 
both of the emperor and his general ; but their mode of 
exculpation served only to strengthen the suspicions which 
were generally entertained of the guilt of Arbogas- 
tes. No determinate or categorical answer was given to 
the envoys, who were not, however, dismissed without 
valuable presents 17 . 

The usurper, who was merely a nominal Christian, gave 
his confidence to the friends of paganism, by whose advice 
he re-opened the temples and restored the use of sacrh* 

16 Socrat. Hist, lib, v. cap. 24. — Epiphan. dc Mens, et Pond. — Soaiomen, 
vii. 22. 17" Zoaini. lib. iv, sect. 67. 
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fices 18 . He conceded these points, he said, to a. D. 
the re-iterated solicitations of respectable citi- 39ai * 
zens, not from his own unbiassed inclinations. Ambrose, 
in a spirited letter, reprobated that disregard to Christi- 
anity, which induced him to encourage a false religion ; 
and Theodosius, more shocked at the revival of paganism 
in the West, than at the subjection of that division of the 
empire to a low-born usurper, promulgated a new edict 
against the practice of idolatry in the East. This prince 
had not yet fully decided the question of peace or war; 
and, being desirous of learning the sentiments of a sup- 
posed prophet upon the important subject, he sent a 
trusty messenger into Upper-Egypt, to consult John, a ce- 
lebrated monk, who had ventured to prognosticate the 
success of the pious prince in the contest with Maximus. 
The answer imported, that the victory would devolve to 
Theodosius, but that it would not be obtained without a 
great loss of lives 19 . 

Encouraged by the prospect of success, the emperor 
gave orders for an expedition against Arbogastes and Eu- 
genius. The preparations corresponded with the magni- 
tude of the enterprise; but he provided for the new war 
without additional taxes : he even remitted some which 
Tatian had imposed ; and, while he thus relieved his peo- 
ple, the citizens and provincials of the West were severely 
burthened. Having added to his regular legions a multi* 
tude of Goths, Armenians, Iberians, and other auxiliaries, 
he commenced his march toward Paunonia, with the stand- 
ard of the cross displayed before him. The chief com- 
manders under him were Timasius and Stilico, a Vandal 
chieftain, who had espoused the niece of his imperial 
friend. The Goths were headed by Gainas, and the Ibe- 
rians by Bacurius, whose character bore the stamp of high 
respectability. 

The zealous exertions of Arbogastes and Flavian drew 
18 Paulin. Vit. Arabrosii. 19 Theodor lib. r. cap. 24 . 

2 G2 
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forth a great army in the name of Eugenius. It seemed 
to be the first object of the three confederates to block 
up the passes into Italy from Pannonia and Illyria; but 
this task was not performed with the requisite skill or cau- 
tion. The passes were easily forced ; and the army of 
Theodosius, after defeating Flavian, who fell in the ac- 
tion, approached a spacious plain, which was terminated 
by the walls of Aquileia. The auxiliaries quickly com- 
menced a conflict ; but they were so firmly opposed by 
the Gauls and Germans, that they retreated after a very 
severe loss ; which, perhaps, the emperor did not regret, 
as it was the prognosticated prelude of ultimate success. 
At the same time, a strong detachment, which had taken 
possession of a commanding eminence, menaced his rear : 
but this danger soon vanished ; for the officers of that di- 
vision intimated a wish to join him, if he would reward 
them for the transfer of their service. He readily agreed 
to their demands ; and the detachment became a part of 
his force. 

Sept. 6, t ^ le next conflict, the violence of the wind 

393 * harassed the troops of Eugenius, and baffled the 
operation or diminished the effect of their missiles, while 
it gave a proportional advantage to their adversaries. 
Yet Arbogastes continued to animate the combatants, 
until the redoubled exertions of the eastern army decided 
the contest. The remaining troops offered submission, 
and implored mercy. Eugenius was seised by a party of 
his own soldiers, and delivered up to Theodosius; at 
whose feet he instantly threw himself ; and, while he was 
in the attitude of supplication, one of the victorious war- 
riors struck off his head. His military associate fled from 
the field, and, not expecting clemency or indulgence, 
pierced himself with his own sword 20 . 

20 Socrat. lib. Sozomen.— Theodoret says, that the emperor reproached 
Eugenius for his treason and rebellion, satirised his zeal for paganism, and con- 
demned him tp death* 
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The general submission of the Romans and provincials 
to the sway of the conqueror, rendered him the sole sove- 
reign of those spacious and flourishing countries, which 
extended from the Atlantic ocean to the frontiers of 
Persia, Satisfied with the death of the three leaders 
of the revolt, he pardoned their numerous accomplices 
and partisans, and treated with particular kindness the 
children of Eugenius and Flavian. He rewarded the 
exertions of his soldiers with all the spoils of the field, 
and attached them to his service by other acts of liberality. 
He restored the influence of Christianity, where-everit 
had been depressed during the late usurpation ; and, hav- 
ing named respectable citizens to the consulate and other 
high offices, he repaired to Milan, where, in concert with 
Ambrose, he attended with augmented zeal to religious 
concerns. Feeling the approach of severe illness, he re- 
solved to receive the eucharist in the cathedral ; and he 
was yet at the altar, when Honorius, whom he had invited 
from Constantinople into Italy, appeared before him. He 
conjured the archbishop to take that prince and Arcadius 
under his spiritual protection, and act as a father to both, 
if he should survive their natural parent. The increase of 
his disorder (which was of the hydropic species) fixed 
his thoughts upon that aweful change which the greatest 
prince can no more avoid than the lowest peasant. Sunl- 
moning the courtiers and senators into his chamber, he 
earnestly exhorted those who were yet pagans to renounce 
their erroneous creed, and adopt the only true religion, 
as the defeat of Eugenius had concurred with other inci- 
dents to expose the fallacy of their oracles and the impo- 
tence of their gods. By his last will he released his peo- 
ple from various imposts, and recommended to his suc- 
cessors a patriotic (Economy ; and he confirmed the am- 
nesty which he had recently granted. To Arcadius he 
assigned the eastern, to Honorius the western empire, 
appointing Stilico guardian of the younger prince, and 
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commander of the armies of both divisions. After these 
arrangements, his disorder did not preclude him from 
Jan. tr. presiding at the games of the Circus; but he 
S94m died before the next morning dawned 41 . 1 

When princes prosper in all their enterprises, it may 
generally be concluded, that they are either endowed with 
great talents, or are served by able ministers and generals. 
Theodosius was fortunate in the latter instance; and his 
own abilities were, at the same time, respectable. He 
had a good capacity, which he had in some measure im- 
proved by study, but not to such an extent as a diligent 
student might have reached. Without proceeding to the 
depth of erudition, he acquired a considerable knowlege 
of the history of Europe, particularly of the affairs of Rome 
and Greece. He was acquainted with the true interests 
of his country, and was disposed to promote them with 
zeal. His ambition was chastened by judgement : he did 
not engage in war for the acquisition of territory, or the 
mere love of fame, but for the chastisement of usurpers, 
the discomfiture of invaders, and the restoration of law and 
order. 'Clemency was his general characteristic : but he 
was too severe to those who were, in his opinion, less or- 
thodox than himself; and we have seen him, in one no- 
torious instance, guilty of excessive cruelty* This de- 
viation from his usual course was the effect of that irasci- 
bility of disposition of which he was fully conscious, and 
which he studiously endeavoured (but not always with 
sufficient resolution or vigor) to repress and control. In 
his private character, he was affable, humane, liberal, and 
grateful : he pursued pleasure within the limits of mode- 
ration and decorum; and, if he too often gave way to the 
enjoyment of indolence, he was capable of rousing himself 
when important business called for his attention. Upon 
the whole, he was an able statesman, legislator, and war- 
rior, and a prince of great and indisputable merit. 

21 His age is differently stated. Socrates says, that his life was prolonged 
to sixty years ; but the junior Victor confines it to his fiftieth year. 
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LETTER XXV. 

History of the Western and Eastern Empires, to the Death of 
Honorius. 

THE arrangements of Theodosius the Great, for the di- 
vision of tne too extensive empire over which he presided, 
were faithfully observed. His sons were readily acknow- 
leged as emperors of the East and West : every province, 
and every class of the community, acquiesced in the parti- 
tion. Arcadius was of an age which, with his education, 
might have qualified him for the task of government : but 
he had not sufficient vigor of mind to act for himself, or 
to follow the dictates of his own uninfluenced will He 
was governed by Rufinus; while Hononus, who was yet a 
boy, was under professed and necessary guardianship. 
The former prince, however, would not suffer his mini- 
ster to direct him in the choice of a wife. When Rufi- 
nus expected that his daughter would become empress 
of the East, Arcadius, influenced by his chamberlain Eu- 
tropius, who extolled the beauty and merit of Eudoxia, 
daughter of Bauto the Frank, accepted this lady for his 
wife, to the great disgust of Rufinus, who particularly re- 
sented the mode in which the matrimonial scheme was 
conducted. The nuptial preparations were expedited ; 
and, when the public concluded that the prefect’s daugh- 
ter was the bride destined for Arcadius, the imperial of- 
ficers stopped the procession at the house in which Eu- 
doxia resided, and announced their master’s choice by de- 
livering to her the spousal presents. For this insult, as 
he probably termed the behaviour of the court, Rufinus 
secretly vowed revenge*. 


1 Zosira. lib. v* sect 2. 
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Supported by the testamentary designation of Theo- 
dosius, Stilico resolved to interfere in the direction of the 
affairs of the East. He was aware of the ambition of Ru- 
finus, to whom he imputed dangerous and even treason- 
able views. At the same time, he thought his own love of 
power fully justifiable, notwithstanding the arbitrary ex- 
cesses into which it led him. He began his march, with 
the legions both of the West and the East, on pretence of 
chastising the Goths, who threatened the empire with in- 
vasion. His advance excited the suspicions of Rufinus, who 
immediately desired Arcadius to send for the eastern army, 
and to order the retreat of the western troops with their 
intruding general. The order was obeyed ; but the result 
was far from being conformable to the wish of the Con- 
stantinopolitan minister. Gainas conducted'the recalled 
troops to the eastern capital ; and, being met by the em- 
peror and by Rufinus, he took an opportunity of sur- 
rounding the miuister with soldiers, by whom he was 
instantly murdered 2 . 

The death of an upstart, who had so shamefully abused 
his power, could not be lamented : it excited, indeed, the 
greatest joy : but, as Eutropius, the new possessor of his 
authority, who had artfully encouraged Stilico against 
him, was equally unprincipled and tyrannical, the people 
did not profit by the change. Stilico, at the same time, 
was disappointed in his hope of drawing Arcadius within 
his trammels, and was obliged to content himself with the 
chief sway over Honorius. 

It is confidently asserted, and generally believed, that 
Rufinus, after the frustration of his project of a princely 
alliance, had invited the barbarians to rush into the impe- 
rial territories 3 , in the hope of seising the sovereignty 
amidst the general confusion, if not of assuming it by their 

2 Socrat- lib. vi. cap. 1. — Zosim. v. 8. — Philostorg. 

3 Socrates and Sozomen mention this invitation as a report; but Zosimus 
speaks of it as an undoubted fact ; it is also ailirmed by Orosius. 
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professed aid. If the treachery of such conduct did not 
dissuade him from it, he ought to have been aware of the 
danger of introducing such turbulent visitants into the 
"empire, or of exciting a storm which he might not be able 
to allay. 

Alaric, a Gothic chieftain of great courage, talent, and 
influence, disgusted at the refusal of legionary direction, 
which he had solicited in preference to the command of 
his auxiliary countrymen, assembled an army of a. d. 
barbarians, and, having ravaged Macedon and 395 ' 
Thessaly, entered Greece by the pass of Thermopylae, of 
which the easy defence was neglected. He suffered his 
ferocious followers to’ commit brutal devastations and mas- 
sacres in their way to Athens, of which they quickly ob- 
tained possession ; and similar outrages were perpetrated 
in the Peloponnesus, before Stilico arrived to oppose the in- 
vaders. He defeated them in Arcadia, and enclosed them 
in a mountainous post; from which, however, a. 7 >. 
they escaped by his subsequent negligence 4 , and s96 - 
retired into Epirus. The eastern court then negotiated 
with Alaric ; and, chiefly with a view of obstructing the tri- 
umph of Stilico, Eutropius adjusted, with the enemies of 
Rome, a treaty of friendship and alliance. The military 
government of the eastern division of Illyria was conferred 
by Arcadius upon Alaric, while he was invested by the 
Visi-Goths with the royal dignity. 

The Roman empire was now divided between Stilico 
and Eutropius, rather than between the imbecile sons of 
Theodosius. With a view of embarrassing the former, the 
director of the East persuaded Gildo to revolt from Ho- 
norius, to whose division provincial Africa properly be- 
longed. The ambitious and arbitrary governor aimed at 
entire independence 5 but, dissembling his views, he con- 
sented to transfer his allegiance to Arcadius. For this 


4 Zosim, lib, v, sect. 7 , 
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violation of duty, he was stigmatised by the senate as a 
public enemy ; and Stilico made preparations for the 
chastisement of the audacious rebel. As a want of the 
usual supplies of corn from Africa might have occasioned 
clamors and commotions, the minister procured a great 
quantity from Gaul and Spain, and thus secured the tran- 
quillity of Rome. Unwilling to leave Italy, he sent Ma- 
scezel, Gildo’s younger brother (who had fled from Afri- 
D ca to save his threatened life), to conduct the 

397 * war as the emperor’s lieutenant. It is not pro- 
bable that this commander had so few as 5000 men for his 
whole force, or that he encountered and defeated so many 
as 70,000 revolters and auxiliaries : but these are the as- 
sertions of an ancient historian 5 . Whatever might have 
been the force of each party, the success of Mascezei is 
undoubted. The rebel general, being apprehended in his 
flight, strangled himself in prison ; and the authority of 
Honorius was fully established in northern Africa ; but 
the fate of the victorious commander was deplorable. 
After his return to Italy, he fell from his horse in passing 
over abridge, and was drowned. It is affirmed, that, in 
consequence of a signal from Stilico, the attendants push- 
ed him into the river 6 > — a story which has an air of im- 
probability. 

The tyrannical sway of Eutropius was not of very long 
duration. Gainas, who, after the murder of Rufinus, had 
deserted the interest of Stilico, and accepted a high mili- 
tary post from the favor of the powerful chamberlain, be- 
gan to entertain hopes of supplanting his new patron. An 
opportunity of success seemed to be afforded by the in- 
trigues of Trebigild, who, having the command of a body 
of Goths in Phrygia, promised to harass the minister by 

A.'d. an insurrection. He commenced it in a manner 

398 ' that was worthy of his barbarian origin, wantonly 


5 Orosius. 


6 Zosipou lib. v. sect. 12. 
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murdering the provincials. Eutropius sent a detachment 
under Leo to crush him, and ordered Gainas to secure 
Thrace against all hostile attempts. A multitude of loyal 
slaves and ru>ncs attacked the insurgents in Pisidia, and 
nearly annihilated their force; but Gamas, by sending 
supplies of men to his friend, enabled him to defeat Leo ; 
and, by exaggerating the success of the rebels in his offi- 
cial accounts, alarmed the emperor, whom he assured that 
nothing but the removal or death of his violent and inca- 
pable minister could terminate the disorders of the state. 
After hesitating between his habitual subserviency to 
Eutropius and the fear of offending Gainas, Arcadius ven- 
tured to dismiss his obnoxious counsellor from all employ- 
ment. This disgrace being unsatisfactory to an aspiring 
barbarian, who wished for the farther punishment of the 
political delinquent, a mandate of exile was pronounced 
against him, and he was put to death by the emperor’s 
order 7 . 

The chief sway in the cabinet devolved to the empress 
Eudoxia, who was not disposed to submit to the influence 
of Gainas. This bold adventurer now marked out for 
vengeance three of the counsellors of Arcadius, whom he 
knew to be unfriendly to his views : they were j^ m 
given up at his requisition, and were on the point 399 * 
of being decapitated, when he graciously relented, and 
granted them the indulgence of exile. Demanding an 
audience, he met the emperor near Chalcedon, and in- 
sisted upon the grant of complete authority, not only over 
the Gothic subsidiaries, but also over the Roman legions* 
By his haughty tone he enforced compliance; and, hav- 
ing pacified Trebigild, he domineered over the court and 
nation. He introduced armed barbarians into Constanti- 
nople, and encouraged them to commit depredations and 

7 Zosim. lib. v. seel. 14 — 19. He was consul in the year of, his death ; 

and the disgrace of having an' eunuch in that honorable office was keenly felt 
by those who had any remains of Roman spirit. 
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outrages. He seemed intent upon the seisure of the so- 
vereignty : but the guard and the citizens, when he had 
retired to a neighbouring station to concert measures with 
his friends and officers, attacked the Goths who were 
within the walls, and sacrificed about 7000 to their resent* 
ment. 

Gainas now became more decidedly a rebel, and re- 
solved to attempt the subjugation of the Asiatic provinces: 
but, sending his countrymen over the Hellespont upon 
rafts, he incautiously exposed them to the operations of a 
hostile fleet. A considerable number of the barbarians 
perished in the sea; and not a few were destroyed by the 
missiles of the loyal warriors, who were animated by the 
example of their commander Fravita, a Gothic veteran in 
the imperial service. Yet this officer was accused of hav- 
ing connived at the escape of many of the insurgents, as 
it was supposed that he had the whole body at liis mere}’’. 
Arcadius, however, was so far satisfied with his exertions, 
as to invest him with the consular dignity 8 9 . 

The escape of Gainas from his maritime adversaries 
gave him only a short respite from the fate which he de- 
served. Among the troops that supported him in his re- 
bellion, were many legionaries and provincials: these he 
put to the sword, alleging that he could not depend upon 
their fidelity ; and then, with the wreck of the barbarian 
host, he directed his march toward the Danube : but the 
Huns, suspecting him of an intention of invading their li- 
berty and encroaching upon their possessions, crossed the 
river to meet him, repeatedly engaged his fierce partisans 
in Mcesia, and extinguished the revolt in his blood 

Before the ruin of Gainas, a different army of barbari- 
ans had penetrated into the dominions of Honorius. Ala- 
ric and Radagaisus were the leaders. They passed the Ju~ 


8 Sozomen.Ub. viii. cap. 4. — Socr^t. vj. 6, — Zosim. 

9 Zosira. lib, v. sect, $ 5 , 2G. — Sezomen, 
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lian Alps in defiance of every difficulty; ravaged the 
country with merciless fury; and gained possession of 
some considerable towns near the Adriatic sea. Their 
progress filled the Italian provinces with confusion; but 
the exertions of Stilico enforced the retreat of the enemy. 
Returning with a recruited army, Alaric struck such ter- 
ror into the court, that the emperor was on the point of 
seeking refuge in Gaul. Rescued from that disgrace by 
the vigor of his general, Honorius derived hopes of ulti- 
mate success from the reported event of a fierce engage- 
ment on the banks of the Tanaro. The Goths were posted 
near Pollentia, having passed the Po with little a.D, 
difficulty. They were unexpectedly attacked 405 * # 
on Easter-day ; but, not being so piously passive as to 
neglect their defence even at a time devoted to religious 
observances, they fought with a spirit which seemed to 
command victory. They routed an equestrian wing, and 
were prosecuting their advantage with sanguine hopes of 
general triumph, when the efforts of the infantry sp far 
changed the aspect of affairs, that the Romans &ud their 
auxiliaries, if not successful, were not defeated. Stilico 
claimed the mastery of the field : but Alaric was unwilling 
to acknowlege the claim ; and the Gothic historians 10 , in 
their extant narratives, support with zeal the pretensions 
of that prince to the honor of victory. 

Whatever might be the opinion of Honorius or the as- 
sertions of Stilico on the subject, the field of Pollentia does 
not appear to have been (as the poets 11 pretend) the scene 
of a Roman victory* Greater credit is due to an ancient 
chronicle, which attributes nearly an equality of success 
and of loss to both armies 12 .* 

10 Cassiodorus and Jornandes. 

11 Claudian and Prudentius, — upon whose authority Gibbon relies. 

12 Prosp. Aquilan. Chron. — According to Claudian, another battle soon fol- 
lowed, in which the Goths were routed, though a considerable number es- 
caped with their Jring. This account derives an accession of credibility fron. 
tke assertion of Orosi us, that Alaric was frequently vanquished. 
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The retreat of Alaric, at the close of the campaign, en- 
couraged Honorius to celebrate his supposed success by a 
triumphal procession at Rome : bat, in the following year, 
not considering himself as safe either in that city or at Mi- 
A. D« l an > fixed the seat of government at Ravenaa. 
403 , This was not an imprudent choice; for, in case 
of danger, there was an easy escape from that town by sea ; 
and it was secured, on the land-side, by a deep morass. 

While the emperor lurked in this retreat, Italy was en- 
dangered by a new invasion. Radagaisus advanced with 
an army of Suevi and other German nations 13 ; easily 
A, D. passed the Alps ; and, not being impeded by the 
404 * Apennine barrier, appeared on the banks of the 
Arno. Florence was besieged by the invaders ; but, be- 
ing resolutely defended, it remained uncaptured when the 
approach of relief was announced. Stilico, having as- 
sembled all the troops that he could collect by menace or 
persuasion, and being joined by a multitude of Goths and 
Huns, attacked the besiegers, and greatly diminished their 
number. He confined the rest to the hills, and encom- 
passed them with works which they could not force. Fa- 
mine assailed them in this situation ; and they at length 
submitted to the Roman general. Precluded from the 
means of escape, Radagaisus trusted to that clemency 
which he did not experience. Stilico sacri ficed him to a spi- 
rit of vengeance ; and as many of the prisoners as did not 
die of that disease which followed the famine, were either 
enslaved, or incorporated with the victorious array 1 *. 

A barbarian host, apparently apart of that numerous army 
which Radagaisus had led from the north and the east of 
A D> Germany, crossedthe Rhine into Gaul, after hav- 
405, ing losta great number of men by the hostilities of 


13 His aggregate force amounted to 200,000 men, by the computation of 
Orosius and Marcellinus ; but it does not appear that the whole army invaded 
Italy* 

14 Orosii Hist, lib, vii, — Prosp. et Marcellini Cliron.— Zogim, lib. t. 
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the Franks. The ravages which marked the course of the 
invaders, were merciless and furious. So few troops had 
been left by Stilico for the defence of the country (for he 
chiefly attended to the safety of Italy), that the enemy 
met with no effectual resistance ; nor did the fierce in- 
truders retire, when they had wreaked their vengeance, 
and loaded themselves with spoil. They resolved to re- 
tain the territories which the inhabitants were unable to 
defend ; and, from that time, the Roman autho- D, 
rity in Gaul became feeble and inefficient* 5 . 40<5 * 

While Gaul was in this miserable state, South-Britain, 
being also deprived of Roman protection, renounced the 
authority of Honorius. The provincials made choice of 
an imperial administrator : but they soon murdered him, 
and elected another, whom they treated with equal 
cruelty. The third British emperor (a soldier whose 
name was Constantine) was not content with the narrow 
limits assigned to him, but resolved to add a portion of 
Gaul to his dominions. He met with success in his early 
attempts ; prevailed over the barbarians in various con- 
flicts ; and, having also defeated an army which Honorius 
sent against him, he fixed his court at Arles 16 . Thus was 
Gaul divided between a British adventurer and German 
invaders ; and thus, by the weakness of the government, 
and the growing strength of the barbarians, the decline of 
the western empire was visibly accelerated. 

The eastern empire was less agitated ; and it had more 
apparent strength: yet it can scarcely be said to have 
been governed with greater vigor. The prince who slum- 
bered on the throne died about this time, less lt 
lamented than he would have been, if he had not 
suffered Eudoxia and her favorites to oppress his subjects. 
His son Theodosius being too young to act for himself, 
Anthemius, the most respectable of all the officers of the 

15 Hist. Francorum, a Gregorio Turonensi, lib. ii.— Ilieronymi Op. — Oro*. 

16 Zosim. lib. vi« sect. 2, 3.— ISoaomen. ix. 11. 
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court of Arcadius, undertook, in concert with the sophist 
Troilus, the task of administration* 7 . Honorius, if he had 
been an active and spirited prince, would have offered 
himself to the Constantinopolitan court as the proper 
guardian of his nephew. He indeed proposed a journey 
to the East with that view; but he was easily persuaded 
by Stilico not to insist upon his pretensions ; and the di- 
vision of empire seemed to be more strongly marked by 
his neglect. 

The subtraction of Gaul and SouthJBritain from the 
sway of Honorius, was soon followed by the loss of Spain. 
Constantine sent his son Constans into that couiitry ; and, 
after a short but brisk opposition, which was conducted 
by Didymus and other relatives of Honorius, the whole 
peninsula was subdued 18 . 

Alaric, while he meditated schemes of towering ambi- 
tion, offered his friendship to the emperor, and declared 
himself read}^ to assist him in the ruin of Constantine. 
As the price of his late forbearance, and of some alleged 
services in resisting the encroachments of the eastern court 
upon West-Illyria, he demanded a considerable sum of 
money, which Stilico refused to grant without the sanc- 
tion of a senatorial decree. The conscript fathers, proud 
of the honor of being consulted, debated the question in 
form, but suffered themselves to be influenced by the mi- 
nister to vote for a pecuniary grant, even when the majo- 
rity were inclined to oppose such a concession. 

The correspondence which had long subsisted between 
Stilico and Alaric furnished a pretence for the minister’s 
disgrace, if it did not form the real cause. Weary of his 
tyranny, and envying his power, Olympius, whom he had 
promoted to a high office at court, eagerly caballed against 
him, and propagated strong suspicions of the dangerous 
views of that powerful statesman, who (said the intriguing 


17 Socrat. lib. vii. cap. 1. 
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courtier) held his sovereign in bondage, and intended to 
elevate himself or his son to the imperial dignity. Whe- 
ther Stilico had already formed this traitorous scheme, is 
uncertain. Without any criminality of project, he might 
have been induced to believe, that the interest of the de- 
clining state would be promoted by conciliating Alaric, 
and gratifying him with a portion of authority : but, per- 
haps, when he found that his artful adversary had so se- 
riously undermined his influence, as to bring him to the 
verge of ruin, he resolved to take the first opportunity of 
deposing a prince who no longer favored him. 

Being urged by Olympius to visit the legions at Pavia, 
and take advantage of their disgust at the supposed con- 
cert between Stilico and the Goths, Honorius disregarded 
the protest of his alarmed father-in-law against the omi- 
nous journey, and presented himself to the troops as their 
legitimate leader, who was entitled to their allegiance and 
their defensive service. Tutored by the rising favorite, 
the legionaries assaulted many civil and military officers, 
who were attached to Stilico, and put them to death, as 
enemies of their country; and, not content with these 
outrages, they wantonly massacred a great number of the 
citizens. A detachment was at the same time sent against 
the obnoxious minister, who, having fled into a church at 
Ravenna, consented to surrender himself, upon the secu- 
rity of an oath, importing that his detention, and not his 
death, had been commanded. As soon as he had left his 
asylum, a written order for his death was exhibited by the 
officer who headed the party. Some of his Gothic friends 
and other attendants offered to attempt his rescue; but, 
apprehending that their efforts would be useless, he 
calmly submitted to decapitation. His fugitive son was, 
seised at Rome, and murdered by the emissaries of Olym- 
pius I? . 

19 Zosim. lib. v. sect. S6 # 39 — 41 j 44. - — Qroa. vii. 38 < Otympiod. in 
Fhotii Biblioth. — Sozom, ix,4. 
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Stilico may be considered as one of the props of a feeble 
and tottering empire. He defended it with vigor and ap- 
parent fidelity ; and his treason is problematical. He had 
undoubted courage, capacity, and address; and he united 
the talents of the politician with those of the military 
commander. But he was frequently rapacious, sometimes 
unjust and cruel, and usually arbitrary and despotic. 

With the connivance, if not by the orders, of a treache- 
rous court, the soldiers, in various towns of Italy, mur- 
dered the families of the Gothic warriors in the Roman ser- 
vice, considering them as the friends of Stilico 20 . This 
barbarity so enraged the auxiliaries, that they urged the 
king of the Visi- Goths to avenge their cause, and pro- 
mised to support him with the most strenuous zeal in a 
war against the Romans. He was already inclined to have 
recourse to that extremity, unless Honorius would con- 
sent to supply his necessities, and gratify his ambition. 
He, indeed, only demanded a subsidy ; but it might easily 
be concluded, that a compliance in this respect alone 
would not satisfy him. 

The emperor’s new minister was not, like his predeces- 
sor, disposed to court the Gothic prince ; nor was he qua- 
lified to conduct the war against so able a general. He 
committed the task of defence to men who were unfit for 
military command, having neither skill nor experience. 
His negligence suffered the Goths to pass without oppo- 
sition from the province of Noricum to the gates of 
Rome. 

Notwithstanding the evident decay of the strength and 
dignity of the empire, the Roman metropolis was still 
deemed secure from foreign insult. It was not supposed 
that even the insolence of a Gothic prince would dare to 
attack the sacred and venerable city. But the audacity 
of Alaric was equal to the attempt: he confided in the 


$0 Zosim. Ub. v. sect. 43. 
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success of his arms* and did not apprehend that the de- 
fence would be so resolute or so obstinate as to baffle his 
hopes. 

The great city was soon subjected to so strict a block- 
ade, that no provisions could be introduced into it. Fa- 
mine gradually became the dreadful consequence of hos- 
tile vigilance ; and the destructive fury of disease soon 
followed. Relief from Ravenna being in vain expected, 
the effect of negotiation was at length tried. Two citi- 
zens of distinction were deputed to the camp of Alaric, 
requesting peace upon such terms as the Romans might 
accept without disgrace. His first demand extended to all 
the valuable property which the city contained : but, 
when the deputies remonstrated against this too compre- 
hensive requisition , he condescended to grant an armistice, 
during which the negotiation might be continued or re- 
sumed. It was afterward agreed, that the seriate and ci- 
tizens should purchase the friendship of the Goths with 
5000 pounds of gold and 30,000 pounds of silver, beside 
the grant of silken garments and of woollen cloth, and a 
quantity of pepper. The difficulty of procuring the whole 
of this supply among the inhabitants, induced the magi- 
strates to pillage the temples, and melt down the golden 
statues or the silver images of the Gods w . Hence it ap- 
pears, that, notwithstanding the complete establishment 
of Christianity by Theodosius the Great, some pagan tem- 
ples had been suffered by him and his son to remain. 

The completion of the pecuniary contract, on the part 
of Honorius, produced the retreat of Alaric and his troops 
into Tuscany. The peace, however, which ensued, was 
of very short duration a \ Hostages had been demanded 

SI Zosimus reprobates tins sacrilege, and particularly represents the removal 
of the figure of Valor or Fortitude, as ominous of the lamentable decline of 
those qualities among the Romans. 

*2% From Sozomen's account, it would seem, that no formal or precise treaty 
was signed ; for he says, that Alaric, having received many presents, raised the 
siege for a time; and that the Romans promised to persuade the emperor to 
make peace with him. 

2 H 2 
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by the Gothic king for the pacific and friendly behaviour 
of the Romans : but the emperor, who had acquiesced 
also in this article of the convention, declined or delayed 
it*s execution. Alaric, who would otherwise have violated 
the compact, was not displeased at this neglect; and, 

A. D. when 6000 men had been sent for the security of 
4084 Rome, he so eagerly attacked them, that only a 
sixtieth part of the number could escape captivity. Still 
pretending to wish for peace, he detached a party for the 
protection of some deputies, who, in the name of the se- 
nate, urged Honorius to expedite a complete pacification. 

Not being fully pleased with the administration of 
Olympius, or the conduct of the war, the emperor dismiss- 
ed that statesman, and put two of his generals to death, 
Jovius, who now assumed the chief direction of affairs, 
met Alaric at Ariminum, and, after a negotiatory confer- 
ence, sent the proposed terms to his sovereign, whom he 
advised to accept the king as chief commander of the Ro- 
man army. Honorius assented to the arrogant requisition 
of an annual grant of gold and corn, but declared that he 
would never grant the desired dignity. Alaric, denoun- 
cing vengeance, immediately ordered his men to march to- 
ward Rome; and, on the other hand, the minister, declar- 
ing himself as ready for war as he had lately been eager 
for peace, concurred with Honorius in an oath which pre- 
cluded all thoughts of a pacification with Alaric * 3 . 

After a renewal of his insincere overtures, and a decla- 
ration of his willingness to accept one instead of three 
provinces for a settlement, and to relinquish the demand 
of legionary authority and of a subsidy, the Gothic invader 
advanced to the mouth of the Tiber. With little difficulty 
he gained possession of the port, and seised the copious 
supplies of corn and other provisions, intended for the be- 
nefit of the citizens of Rome. By threatening to with- 


23 Zosim. lib. v; sect. 53— 56.—— -Sozotnen. 
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hold this stock from their use, he prevailed upon them to 
comply with his wishes. The intimidated senate granted 
the imperial dignity to Attalus, who, although he had been 
appointed governor of Rome by Honorius, promised to 
co-operate with the determined enemy of that prince* 
Alaric now obtained that military command which he had 
solicited : his brother-in-law Athaulphus was promoted to 
an exalted station ; and the Gothic influence was quickly 
extended over the major part of Italy 24 . 

The intelligence of this revolution so terrified Honorius, 
that, when he had proposed to Attalus an association of 
authority, and had received, in answer, a mere promise of 
life as a high indulgence, he meditated an escape to 
Constantinople : but, being encouraged to remain at Ra- 
venna by the arrival of a long-expected body of veterans 
from the East, he calmly waited for a report of the state of 
northern Africa, which his competitor had made prepara- 
tions to subdue. He was at length gratified with an ac- 
count of the success of his general, Heraclian, not only 
over the first army which he encountered, but over a more 
considerable force ; and his interest was also promoted by 
the interruption of all traffic between Rome and the Afri- 
can ports, — a precaution which reduced the citizens to 
great distress, and excited a disaffection to the new go- 
vernment 45 . 

Exulting in the possession of power, Attalus was desir- 
ous of acting in every instance by his own authority, with- 
out regard to the inclinations of his Gothic patron. Re- 
senting this conduct, Alaric ceased to favor him ; and, 
expressing a wish for a complete accommodation with 
Honorius, he publicly degraded Attalus, whom, however f 
he would neither surrender to his rival, nor personally in- 
jure. Exterior arrangements were now made for a nego- 
tiation : but, on pretence of the undue influence which 

24 Zosira, lib. v. sect. ult. vi. 6. — Olympiod. 

25 Sozomen. lib. ix. cap. 8.— Zoiim. 
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had been acquired over the emperor by the Goth Sarus, 
whom Athaulphus had long viewed with eyes of jealousy 
and hatred, Alaric declined all renewal of conference, and 
fiercely resumed hostilities 26 . 

The danger and disgrace of barbarian conquest me- 
naced the celebrated city. Advancing with confident 
hopes, the Gothic prince again subjected Rome to a 
blockade. The circumstances are variously stated ; or it 
may rather be said, that we have no detail of this import- 
ant enterprise. Whether the defence was short or pro- 
tracted, is uncertain; for some maintain the former point, 
while others support the latter affirmation. It is also a 
doubtful point, whether the city was taken by assault, or 
gained through the treachery of some base and dastardly 
inhabitants : but, from the degeneracy of the citizens, and 
the connexion of many of them with the Goths, it is pro- 
Aug. 24 , bable that Alaric soon became master of the en- 

409 * compassed metropolis, by a secret negotiation 
with traitors. 

When a great city is surrendered, even by capitulation, 
to barbarian warriors, many outrages and enormities are 
perpetrated amidst the exultation of success: but, when 
it is taken without the adjustment of terms calculated for 
the security of the vanquished inhabitants, acts of licen- 
tiousness and inhumanity may be expected to proceed to 
the most horrible excess. With the Goths were mingled 
troops of Huns, beside a multitude of slaves who had de- 
serted the city in the preceding year; and, in all proba- 
bility, the two last descriptions of besiegers committed 
greater cruelties than the first. All who fled to the 
churches of St.Peter and St. Paul, and other sacred edi- 
fices, found safety and protection, by the express com- 
mand of Alaric : but, of the rest of the citizens, many 
hundreds, perhaps many thousands, were put to the 


26 Olympiod.— Zosim.-^Sozoinen. 
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sword® 7 . The city was also pillaged ; and public struc- 
tures and private houses were devoted to the flames : yet 
it is supposed that the havock was confined to a small part 
of Rome® 5 . 

The barbarian prince who thus triumphed, and exposed 
the weakness of Rome, did not long enjoy his success. He 
left the city when he had domineered for five days over 
the depressed inhabitants, anddirected his progress to the 
coast which fronted Sicily, ravaging the country as he 
proceeded. He now aimed’at the conquest of Sicily, and 
hoped to subjugate northern Africa but death arrested 
his career. His abilities seemed to qualify him for acting 
an important part, both in the field of war and on the po- 
litical theatre : yet he did not make the most judicious use 
of his advantages, and was rather a devastator than a con- 
queror, although his natural ferocity was in some measure 
softened by his adoption of the Christian faith. 

Athaulphus, to whom the Goths readily granted their 
vacant royalty, was not so ambitious as to aspire to the 
independent possession of Italy, and not so decidedly 
hostile to the Romans as to pursue them with implacable 
animosity. While this prince remained in a state of inac- 
tion, Constantine, not content with the dominion which he 
had so easily acquired, invaded Italy, in consequence of a 
secret combination with one of the generals employed by 
Honorius; but, being informed that the emperor had 
punished the treacherous mal-content with death, he 
quickly retreated. His son, unable to defend Spain against 
the exertions of Gerontius, a bold mal-content, and the 
concurrent efforts of a swarm of German warriors, retired 


27 Hieron. Epist— Phil ostorg.— Procop. de Bel. Vand. 

28 Pomponius Iisetus affirms, that Alaric burned only a few buildings, and 
retired with little spoil ; adding, that disgrace was entailed upon the city, ra- 
ther than any great mischief inflicted and count Marcellinus, whose autbo* 
rity is preferable, merely says, that the invaders burned a part of the city : 
even this faint expression is thought too strong by Gibbon. 
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about the same time to Vienne in Gaul. Pursued by the 
revolters, he was put to death by their leader, who imme- 
diately proceeded to Arles to effect the ruin of Constan- 
tine 29 . 

In this contest, the interest of Honorius was ably sup- 
ported by Constantius, a citizen of the Illyrian province ; 
who, entering Gaul with a loyal army, drew to his standard 

j L. d. t ^ e troops of Gerontius, drove that general to 

410 * suicide, and formed the siege of Arles. A nu- 
merous body of German auxiliaries arrived, during the 
siege, at the invitation of Constantine ; but, instead of re- 
lieving the garrison and saving the usurper, they were de- 
feated by the imperial warriors \ and the rival of Honorius, 
although he had taken holy orders in the hope of escap- 
ing the punishment due to his revolt, and had surrendered 
on a promise of pardon, was sacrificed to the vengeance 
of the court 30 . 

While the imperial troops were contending with 
revolters, Spain ceased to be a dependency of Rome. 
During Constantine’s usurpation, numerous bodies of 
Suevi, Alans, and Vandals, diffused devastation over the 
western peninsula, which, by the treachery of some and 
the imbecility of others, they had been suffered to invade. 
After a series of inhuman outrages, they divided the ter- 
ritorial spoil. The Alans took possession of Lusitania ; 
and many of their tribes colonised the maritime districts 
to the eastward of Baetica, while that extensive province 
was seised by the Vandals, who also joined the Suevi in 
colonising the northern part of Spain. When the work of 
devastation and massacre had ceased, the remaining inha- 
bitants, with the exception of many of the Galicians, ac- 
quiesced in the yoke of the barbarians, which they did not 
find so grievous or oppressive as they apprehended 31 . 

The usurpation of Jovinus was much less protracted 

29 Sozomen. lib. ix. cap. 12, 13.— Olyrapiod* Hist. 

30 Olympiod.— Oros.— Id at. 31 Idatii Chron.— Orosii Hist. 
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than that of Constantine. This rebel was the offspring of 
a respectable Gallic family ; and he had sufficient influ- 
ence to extend his sway over a great part of Gaul. Being 
courted by Athaulphus, who wished to share the province' 
with hi.n, he consented to an alliance ; but, when, a. D. 
in opposition to the will of the Gothic prince, he 411# 
had associated his brother in the sovereignty, he lost the 
support of the barbarians, and was exposed to all the dan- 
gers of a vigorous siege, in which the troops of the of- 
fended Goth co-operated with those of Honorius. Unable 
to resist with effect, he submitted to the enemy, and was 
put to death, his brother having previously suffered the 
same fate. 

Another revolt, which at first wore a formidable aspect, 
was suppressed with great facility. Heraclian, ^ 
not content with the transient honor of the con- 412 • 
sulate, assumed the imperial insignia , and sailed from 
Africa to Italy with a large fleet; but, soon after he had 
landed, he was attacked on his march, and intimidated 
into a confused flight. Deserting his army, he returned 
to Carthage, where the sanctity of a temple, chosen by the 
fugitive for an asylum, did not secure him from the stroke 
of death, which the emperor authorised every one of his 
subjects to inflict. A gift of his property rewarded the 
merit of Constantius, who continued to serve his prince 
with zeal, if not with uniform success. 

When the Goths were masters of Rome, they seised the 
person of Placidia, the emperor’s sister ; and this princess 
was detained for some years in captivity, in defiance of 
all the endeavours of her brother’s ministers to procure 
her liberation. Athaulphus, however, treated his fair pri-p 
soner with respect; and her attractions excited in his heart 
the feelings of love. The offer of matrimony from a bar- 
barian was considered by Honorius as an affront, but was 
not so offensive to Placidia as to produce, from her pride 
pr disdain, a rejection of his addresses. The marriage was 
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solemnised at Narbonne : gold and jewels, the spoils of 
the provinces, were lavished upon the bride by herbar- 
A. d. barian lover ; and new overtures were made fora 
4A3 * political alliance with the emperor, whose appre- 
hensions were at the same time aroused by the re-invest- 
ment of Attalus with the ostensible sovereignty. By the 
advice of Constantius, the proposed treaty was evaded, as 
useless or disgraceful : but an appearance of amity was 
preserved ; and Athaulphus, listening to the importunities 
of his brother-in-law, marched into Spain to attack it*s 
new possessors. He quickly reduced Barcelona; but, 
while he resided in that city, he lost his infant son Theo- 
A, d. dosius, and was exposed to a murderous assault. 
414 * One of his dependents, who had previously been 
in the service of a Gothic chieftain, breathing revenge for 
the murder of his master, a victim of the barbarous jea- 
lousy of Athaulphus, took an opportunity of assassinating 
the king. Sigeric, who was placed on the throne by a fac- 
tion, was soon deposed and murdered; and Wallia became 
the object of more general choice 3 *. 

In the mean time, Theodosius, or rather his sister Pul- 
cheria, administered in peace the affairs of the eastern em- 
pire. The exemplary piety of that princess did not pre- 
clude a zealous attention to political concerns. By her 
judgement and prudence, occasionally mingled with spi- 
rit, she secured the obedience of her brother’s subjects. 
She diminished the burthen of taxation, manifested her 
liberality to the poor, redressed various grievances, and 
checked the tyranny of the subordinate agents of power. 
The new king of the Gpths, having been unsuccessful 
a.d. in an expedition to Africa, accepted overtures of 
415, peace from Honorius ; and, receiving a large sup- 
ply of corn, bound himself to act again t the enemies of 
Rome. He commenced his career by attacking the Si- 


32 OJympiod. Hist. 
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lingi in Baetica; and, when he had nearly exter- 
minated that branch of the Vandals, he turned 4l7, 
his arms against the Alans, who, losing their king in the 
defence of their territories, sought refuge among the 
Vandals in the northern part of the peninsula. He did 
not retain the provinces which he conquered, but re- 
placed them under the authority of Rome. In gratitude 
for this service, Honorius transferred the country of Aqui- 
taine to Wallia, who, dying before he had long governed 
his new kingdom, was succeeded by Theodoric. 

On the retreat of the Goths from Spain, dissensions 
arose between the Vandals and the Suevi. The former, 
under Gonderic, so severely harassed the latter, p p 
that their king Ermenric fled to the mountains of 418 - 
Biscay; but this prince, being assisted by the Romans, 
turned the tide against his adversaries, and drove them 
into the south of Spain 33 . 

Constantius, who eagerly promoted the final success of 
the Suevian prince, rendered himself so useful to the state, 
by his courage and abilities, that he was declared conjunct 
emperor, being already the brother-in-law of Ap p # 
Honorius. He did not long survive his promo- 420i 
tion ; for he died before the close of the year. Placidia, 
who had not that affection for him, which would have in- 
duced her to receive with joy the offer of his hand, had 
obeyed her brother’s command for a marriage which was 
less disgraceful than her Gothic alliance ; and, while she 
treated her husband with respect, she acquired a great in- 
fluence over him. 

From caprice or an undefined motive, Theodosius re- 
fused to give his sanction to the elevation of Constantius. 
He was, at this time, more intent upon a matrimonial 
connexion, than desirous of securing the favor of his 
uncle. Athenais, the daughter of a Grecian philosopher, 


33 Idatii Cliron. 
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was recommended by bis sister to his notice and regard ; 
and, not being over-awed by his exalted rank, or humbled 
by a sense of demerit, she readily accepted the offer of an 
honorable union. 

The clangor of arms at length disturbed that tran- 
quillity which the eastern empire had long enjoyed. 
A fierce persecution of the Christians in the Persian 
dominions occasioned the flight of many into the Ro- 
man provinces; and, when Bahrain demanded a sur- 
render of the fugitives, the emperor declared that he 
would defend them against their pagan tyrant. The ill 
treatment of traders, and a detention of some of his sub- 
jects, who had assisted in working mines of gold, also 
offended Theodosius ; and he was advised by his ministers 
to have recourse to vigorous measures. Some of the in- 
cidents attributed to this war by Socrates, the ecclesiasti- 
cal historian, are either fabulous, or glaringly exaggerated : 
but it appears, that Ardaburius defeated the Persians in 
their own country, and baffled their attempts upon his 
master’s territories in Mesopotamia, without being able to 
prevail over the defenders of Nisibis ; that, in the next 
campaign, the same general, by his success in the field, 

A. D. intimidated Bahram into a desire of peace ; and 

421 * that a treaty was consequently concluded, by 
which the Christian emigrants were gratified with com- 
pensation and security 34 . 

In the West, a bold attempt was made to ruin or weak- 
en the power of the barbarians. Castinus was the com- 
mander whom Honorius employed on that occasion. He, 
at first, met with such success, that he expected to restore 
the Roman authority in the peninsula : but, engaging 
rashly, or being betrayed by the Gothic auxiliaries, he was 
defeated with great loss. The emperor, who did not 
keenly feel either this or any other disappointment, for- 

34 Some of the Persian historians, however, affirm, that Bahram imposed 
his own terms upon the emperor, from whom he exacted a renewal of tribute. 
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bore to avenge the disgrace. He died in the following 
year, after an inglorious reign. Weak and indo- 
lent, he seemed to have no decided character : 422 * 

he was therefore, easily governed, and was frequently se- 
duced by his ministers into acts of injustice and op- 
pression. 


LETTER XXVI, 

History of the two Empires , to the Invasion of Italy iy Genseric the 

Vandal, 

THEODOSIUS was not qualified to wield, with A 
due dignity, the sceptre of the East ; still less 
could he effectually sustain the weight of that more dan- 
gerous royalty which was connected with the defence of 
the West. Being advised, however, to assert his right to 
the succession of his uncle, he declared himself emperor 
of Rome, and sent orders for the acknowlegement of his 
claim : but his absence from Italy, and his known want of 
vigor, afforded to an ambitious pretender the prospect of 
a splendid acquisition. John, the secretary of Honorius, 
being supported in his views by the chief commander of the 
army, assumed the imperial purple, and immediately 
called into his service a gallant warrior and an able coun- 
sellor, in the person of Aetius, whom he sent to form a 
confederacy with the Huns. To a request of aid, the bar- 
barians acceded ; hut they were not so quick in their 
movements as the danger of their ally required, although 
his competitor suffered him to remain above a year un- 
molested. 

The troops of Theodosius reached Dalmatia ^ p, 
without opposition ; and, while Ardaburius and 424,1 
the infantry were conveyed into Italy by sea, his son Aspar 
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conducted the cavalry by land. The former of these ge- 
nerals, driven by a storm upon the coast, fell into the 
hands of the partisans of John, by whom he was treated 
with lenity and Indulgence, with a view of inducing him 
to exert his influence over Theodosius, in favor of an as- 
sociation of power. While he seemed to listen to per- 
suasion, he secretly corresponded with Aspar, and desired 
him to hasten his march to Ravenna. Guided by a pea- 
sant through the morasses, the young commander ap- 
proached the gates of the city ; and, easily introducing his 
troops, surprised the incautious usurper, whom he sent 
to Aquileia, where Placidia and Valenti nian (her son by 
Constantius) anxiously waited the result of the expedition. 
Being deemed unworthy of pardon, John was decapi- 
tated, before the arrival of his barbarian friends 1 . 

When the Huns encountered Aspar, they were un- 
acquainted with the fate of their ally. The fierce conflict 
was attended with an useless sacrifice of lives ; but, this 
consideration did not, in those times, keenly shock the 
feelings of mankind. Aetius, hearing of the death of his 
unfortunate master, accepted the overtures of Placidia, 
and, by persuasions and donatives, procured the retreat of 
the Huns. 

That sudden impulse of ambition which had flattered 
Theodosius with the prospect of being the lord of both 
empires, soon yielded to sentiments of moderation. He 
prudently considered his present dominions as sufficiently 
ample for the gratification of every wish that he could 
form ; and, therefore, resigned his claim in favor of Va- 
lentinian, whose sovereignty was readily acknowleged by 
the Romans and the provincials. Placidia was permitted 
to assume the regency ; but her qualifications for the task 
of government, in a turbulent age, were not so striking as 
to be fully admitted by able judges of political merit. 


1 Olympiodori Hist, apud Phot.— Fhilostorg,— Prosp, Cliron* 
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The chief influence over the regent was disputed be- 
tween Aetius and count Boniface. The loyal zeal of the 
latter, who had warmly supported the imperial family 
against the usurper, gave him a better claim to her favor : 
but the artful plausibility of the former enabled him to 
triumph over his rival. He insinuated that the count 
aimed at independence in Africa, and intended to take the 
earliest opportunity of renouncing all subjection to the 
minor prince. He therefore advised, that a man- a. D. 
date of recall should be sent without delay to the 426 * 
ambitious governor ; and, at the same time, he addressed 
to the calumniated general a letter of pretended friend- 
ship, exhorting him to disregard the invidious order 
which his enemies had advised the regent to issue, and to 
take immediate precautions for his defence and security. 
Boniface, considering the recall as an evident mark of 
displeasure, and reflecting on the caprice and ingratitude 
of courts, resolved to put himself in a menacing posture, 
and to risque all the consequences of disobedience. Being 
now declared by the regent a public enemy, he claimed 
the support of all who were satisfied with his government; 
and he was thus enabled to withstand and defeat Sinex, 
who had hoped to crush him with the troops that were 
sent from Italy : but, when an army of Goths arrived, he 
could not save either Carthage or Hippo from their grasp. 
To avoid *ruin, he courted the aid of the Vandals of Bae- 
tica, who were then subject to the sway of Genseric, an 
aspiring and politic barbarian. He engaged to transfer 
to this associate one moiety of the African province; and 
the offer was readily accepted by the Vandal prince, who, 
accompanied by troops and colonists, arrived on the Afri- 
can coast, but not before he had inflicted signal 
chastisement upon the Suevi, for having pre- 
sumed to invade his territories. A considerable part of 
the province was soon seised by the strangers, who were 
not only favored by the sectarian objects of episcopal per- 
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secution, but derived occasional aid from many of the 
Mauritanian tribes*. 

Alarmed at the progress of the Vandals, some of the 
courtiers of Ravenna undertook a voyage to Africa, in the 
hope of reclaiming Boniface; and, when he had stated the 
grounds of his revolt, they discovered the base artifice 
which jealousy and malignity had suggested to Aetius. The 
count’s return to his duty was the immediate result of this 
conference : but* with all the efforts of his returning loy- 
alty, he could not dissipate the storm which he had 
raised, or repress the furious devastations in which the 
Vandals indulged themselves. His pecuniary offers were 
rejected by. Genseric ; and, after a conflict in which he 
was nearly ruined, he sought protection within the walls 
of Hippo. He withstood every assault for fourteen months ; 
and the siege was then relinquished, in consequence of 
the pressure of famine : but the barbarians, far from be- 
ing discouraged into a retreat from the country, defended 
themselves with great vigor against the troops both of the 
eastern and western empires, commanded by Boniface 
and Aspar* and at length obtained a complete victory 3 . 

Aetius, while his rival was in disgrace, had distin- 
guished himself by his martial exploits. He had defeated 
the Franks, and had driven them to the eastern side of the 
Rhine: he had chastised the Goths in Gaul, and had sup- 
pressed revolts in Vindelicia and Noricum. But now, 

A. t>. without regard to the peace or honor of Rome, 

43 u he turned his arms against Boniface, who, es- 
caping from the late battle, had returned to Italy. The 
illegal contest was quickly decided. Aetius was obliged to 
quit the field ; but he profited by the event of the conflict ; 
for the count was mortally wounded 4 . 

Placidia regretted the loss of one of the best Roman 


k Joraand. de Regnorum Succession^ lib, 1. — Procop. de Bel. Vand.— 
Idatii et Prosp. Chron. 

3 Piocop, deB*eI. Valid, lib, i. 


4 Marcellmi Chron. 
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generals* at a time when she considered him as fully re- 
stored to her service. Aetius, apprehending the effects of 
her displeasure, applied for aid to the Hunnic king Rugi- 
las, who then kept his court in Pannoiiia ; and, having 
easily procured a great military force, he returned to 
over-awe the regent. As she expressed a willingness to 
pardon him, he dismissed his auxiliaries, and again de- 
clared himself a loyal subject of Valentinian, in whose 
name he long governed the empire with ability and 
spirit. 

The difficulty of expelling the Vandals from Africa, 
when the disordered state of Europe required the most 
vigilant attention, induced the court of Ravenna D. 
to agree to a treaty with Genseric, who was per- 434 - 
mitted to possess the greater part of Numidia, Byzacene, 
and other territories 5 . This was merely regarded by the 
barbarian king as a temporary convention ; for be was far 
from being satisfied with the grant, and only waited for an 
opportunity of extending his acquisitions. 

A less disgraceful treaty was concluded with Gondi- 
cavius, king of the Burgundians. Having commenced 
hostilities against the Romans, that prince sulFered a san- 
guinary defeat from the valor of Aetius, and was con- 
strained to acquiesce in the dictates of the victorious ge- 
neral : and, soon meeting with a new enemy, he a. D. 
lost both his power and his life. An army of 
Huns invaded his territories, and totally routed his 
troops 6 . 

The ferocious activity of the Huns prompted them to 
assist the Romans against the Goths in southern Gaul. 
Theodoric, the Visi-Goth, had formed the siege of Nar- 
bonne : but the courage of count Litorius forced a pas- 
sage through the ranks of the enemy, and seasonably re- 
lieved the famished garrison; and Aetius completed the 

5 Procop. lib/ Cassiodori Chron. 

Vot. III. 


6 Idatii et Cassiodori C'hron. 
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A. D. discomfiture of the besieging force. The war, 
4S5. however, was not terminated by this success ; 
for the Goths continued to resist all the efforts of the 
allies. Toulouse was at length invested by Litorius, who 
hoped to signalise the campaign by the capture of the 
king himself; but he was disappointed by the effect of a 
A. d. vigorous sally, and fell into the hands of the 
<tss * prince whom he had marked out for his prey 7 . 
The great loss sustained in this conflict so far humbled the 
pride of A&tius, that he condescended to sue for peace, 
which Theodoric, as prudent as he was brave, readily 
granted 8 . 

Another incident, which occurred in the same year, 
detracted from the dignity. of the Roman government. 
Carthage, the most flourishing city in provincial Africa, 
except Alexandria, was taken by the Vandals, with- 
out even the labor of a siege. Genseric made himself 
master of it by a treacherous surprisal; gave up a part of 
it’s wealth to his followers, and applied to his own use the 
most valuable spoils ; treated the inhabitants with arro- 
gance and cruelty, and annihilated the privileges of the 
city. In the hope of adding Sicily to his new territories, 
or perhaps only with views of rapine, he invaded that 
island with a considerable force ; and, after the perpetra- 
tion of horrible outrages, he retired with ample spoils 9 . 

* The increasing power of the Vandal king alarmed both 
the imperial courts; and, as Valentinian could not spare 
a sufficient force for an African war, Theodosius sent out 
A. 3D. a great armament to chastise the faithless bar- 
44°. barians : but the officers whom he selected for 
this service did not act with zeal or diligence ; and, by 
lingering in Sicily until they were recalled to oppose the 
Huns and the Persians, they did more injury to the peace- 
able subjects of Rome than to the hostile barbarians. 

7 Cassiodori Chron. 8 Paul, Diacon. liTb. xir, 

9 el Marcellini 1 Chron,— Paul. Diac, 
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Acquiescence was now deemed preferable to hostility; and 
Genseric, by a new treaty with the western emperor, re- 
tained his important acquisitions. 

Attiia, in conjunction with his brother Bleda, had suc- 
ceeded his uncle Rugilas in the Hunnic royalty; and both 
princes, concealing their ambitious views under the mask 
of moderation, continued the negotiations which were 
in progress between the late king and Theodosius, who, 
having disgraced himself by consenting to pay an annual 
tribute, had encouraged the barbarian prince to become 
an arrogant master and dictator. A treaty was concluded, 
highly dishonorable to the eastern emperor, who was 
obliged to double the annuity, to surrender all fugitives, 
and to refrain from assisting -any nation or community to 
which the joint kings should be hostile 10 . 

Having thus humbled the ConsUuitinopolitan court, the 
two brothers entered into an alliance with the Vandal 
king, by whom they were persuaded to pour their my- 
riads into the territories of Theodosius, that the intended 
expedition to Africa might not be prosecuted. A formi- 
dable invasion now ensued, The Huns rushed into Moesia 
and Thrace, stormed and pillaged the towns, and furiously 
ravaged the country. A Persian army, in violation of an 
existing treaty, also invaded the empire ; but these hos- 
tilities were suddenly terminated by a pacification with 
each power 11 , to the great joy of Theodosius who ^ £>_ 
was soon after gratified with the acquisition of a 
part of Armenia, while the rest of that kingdom became an 
appendage to the Persian monarchy. Two sons of the de- 
ceased king, doubtful of their power of retaining their 
assigned divisions, respectively made, on this occasion, a 
territorial transfer 1 *. 

The Huns remained quiet for some years after the 
treaty ; but, while tfrey abstained from war, they did not 

,10 -Excerpt* e Prwci libro de Lsgatiombui. 1 1 MarceUin* Cbron. 

12 Procop. 
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leave Theodosius or his subjects wholly unmolested. Ex- 
actions were multiplied by the rapacious injustice of the 
barbarians ; and unreasonable demands were urged with 
the most arrogant importunity 13 . 

Aetius still enjoyed the chief sway in the western em- 
pire. He could not prevent Rechila, king of the Suevi, 
from seising Bsetica and other Spanish territories, which 
the Romans had recovered on the retreat of Genseric : 
nor did his endeavours to obstruct the establishment of 
the Franks in Gaul materially impede the progress of 
Clodion. When he held the consulate with Symmachus, 

A. D. he was earnestly desired to send aid to the ha- 
445 - rassed South -Britons ; over whom, before the 
death of Honorius, the Romans had relinquished all au- 
thority. As he gave them merely his good wishes, al- 
leging that the critical state of affairs upon the continent 
precluded a compliance with their request, they solicited 
assistance from the Saxons. 

Weary of tranquillity, and thirsting for glory and spoil, 
Attila resolved to shake the eastern empire with a tre- 
mendous explosion. By the murder of his brother, he 
had brought the whole Hunnic nation under his sway 14 ; 
and, having strengthened himself by alliances with the 
Gepidte, the Ostro-Goths, and other warlike communities, 
he over-rail the country from the Danube to the Teisse, 
d, and ravaged the provinces situated between the 
Euxine and the Adriatic. Seventy towns are said 
to have felt, in different degrees, the fury of this storm. 
Many were totally destroyed ; some suffered only a partial 
injury : all were pillaged ; and, as we may readily conclude 
from the character of the Huns and their usual mode of 

iii Prise, dc Legat. 

14 Gibbon says, that lie united the two mighty kingdoms of Germany and 
Scythia* and subdued Scandinavia j but it does not appear, from the narrative 
of any accurate historian, that he was master even of one third of Germany, 
or that he had conquered any part of Scaudiuavia. The dreams of Jorwandea 
are not entitled to credit. 
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waging war, lives were wantonly sacrificed, and multitudes 
of captives were carried off. When an obstinate conflict 
near the Utis had considerably diminished the number of 
each army, the invaders routed their adversaries; and, 
when the latter had retired into the Chersonesus, the bar- 
barians again triumphed : but they did not venture to at- 
tack the imperial metropolis, although It’s fortifications 
had been greatly injured by an earthquake. 

Being unsupported by Aetius, and dreading farther loss 
and mischief, Theodosius sued for peace, which a. 
he obtained by assenting to the transfer of a long 44r - 
but narrow district to the southward of the Danube, by 
submitting to new requisitions of tribute, and by promising 
to send back all deserters, unconditionally, and without the 
least delay, to their indignant master. The tameness of 
the emperor encouraged the barbarian king to importune 
him with complaints of the detention of fugitives, to send 
deputies to Constantinople as spies or plunderers, and to 
dictate his will in multiplied instances. Ostensibly to 
soothe and conciliate this formidable potentate, Maximin, 
an eloquent and able statesman, was deputed by Theo- 
dosius ; while Vigilius, who attended the arabas- a. d. 
sador as his interpreter, was tutored to act the 44a# 
part of an assassin, or desired to find agents for the 
treacherous deed. Edecon, one of Attila’s officers, private- 
ly mentioned his willingness to murder the tyrant, with- 
out having the least intention of performing his promise. 
While the interpreter was exulting in the confident hope 
of success, the plot was disclosed to the king by Edecon. 
The offender, being seised and interrogated, was permitted 
to purchase his pardon ; but the eunuch Chrysaphius, who 
had first proposed the scheme of violence, was marked 
out for punishment by Attila. The head of this minister 
was demanded by two envoys, whose peremptory tone of 
complaint, however, did not intimidate the emperor into 
compliance. Ambassadors were sent in return; and, as they 
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were empowered to give largely, and promise liberally, 
the wrath of Attila was appeased, and a new pacification 
adjusted* 5 . 

The Huns faithfully observed the treaty during the 
short remainder of the life of Theodosius, who, accidental- 
ly falling from his horse, died of the bruises which he re- 
July 28. ceived, at the age of forty-nine years. His piety 

44941 was more conspicuous than his political ability. 
He was not, by disposition, a determined tyrant; but his 
connivance at the injustice and violence of his ministers' 
rendered his government extremely oppressive. For one 
prominent feature of his reign, however, he deserves par- 
ticular praise. To obviate the complication and con- 
fusion of the existing code, he commissioned some able 
civilians to revise all the laws which were in force, and to 
form such a perspicuous abstract as might usefully guide 
the magistrates, and caution the public. 

The death of this prince without issde gave rise to a 
novelty in the history of the imperial succession. Pulche- 
ria, the sister of Theodosius, had borne as great a share in 
the administration as the ambition of the eunuchs would 
allow her; and theknowlege of her abilities and accom- 
plishments inclined the people to submit without a mur- 
mur to her assumption of the sole sovereignty. From this 
elevation, however, she voluntarily and wisely descended, 
making choice of a respectable associate, whom she con- 
sidered as admirably qualified for the exercise of power. 
Marcian, who had evinced the piety of an orthodox 
churchman, the wisdom of a senator, and the courage of 
a warrior, was invited to espouse her, on condition of his 
abstaining from all personal familiarity. Ashe wished for 
power, that he might promote the general welfare, he ac- 
cepted the offer without the least hesitation, and was im- 
mediately invested with the imperial dignity 16 . 


15 Prise- dc Legut 


16 Evagtfi Hist Eccles. 115# ii. 
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Marcian reprobated war, unless the features of justice 
marked it’s aspect. Aware of the martial propensities of 
Attila, he made dispositions for the defence of the em- 
pire, instead of indicating that fear which would have ac- 
celerated the approach of an enemy ; and, when the sti- 
pulated tribute was demanded, he disclaimed the degra- 
dation, and merely promised to send presents to the do- 
mineering barbarian. Attila, incensed at the contumacy 
of a prince whom he considered as his vassal, haughtily 
denounced vengeance against him : but he resolved first 
to invade the western empire. He had been invited to 
take that bold step by the princess Honoria, who, having 
been detected in an intrigue with her chamberlain, had 
been punished by her mother with a prohibition of mar- 
riage and with seclusion from general society. Wanton, 
resentful, and unprincipled, she offered her hand to the 
enemy of both emperors, and conjured him to rescue her 
from confinement and tyranny. He sent ambassadors to 
her brother Valentinian, demanding a surrender of her 
person, and claiming, in her right, a moiety of the em- 
pire; and, when an incompliant answer had been given, 
he pretended to be satisfied, coolly dissemhling his indig- 
nation. 

The son of Genseric had espoused one of the daugh- 
ters ofTheodoric ; but, being suspected (with seeming 
injustice) of murderous machinations, she was cruelly 
mutilated, and sent back to her father’s court. The re- 
sentment, excited by this gross affront, would have been 
speedily directed against the Vandals, if their king, by 
urging the advance of Attila into Gaul, had not warded 
off the storm. The Hunnic king hastened his preparations ; 
intimating to Valentinian, that he only wished to chas- 
tise Theodoric, and at the same time assuring the Gothic 
prince, that the Romans were the sole objects of his dis- 
pleasure. 
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A. d. The march of the barbarian monarch wasra- 

450 ' pid ; and great was the terror which his approach 
diffused. His advanced guard, being stopped near the 
Rhine by a body of Franks, quickly routed the opposers. 
The whole army passed the river by a bridge of boats, 
and, after multiplied massacres and the destruction of 
many towns, formed the siege of Oneans. 

All the endeavours of Attila to divide the Romans and 
the Goths, were baffled’ by a due sense of the danger 
which threatened both nations. Aetius, with zealous di- 
ligence, called forth the remaining strength of the em- 
pire; and Theodoric, with equal spirit, embodied the 
force of his realm. They were assisted by the Franks 
under Meroveus, by the Alans, Burgundians, Saxons, the 
people of Armorica, and even by Sarmatian tribes : but 
their royal adversary had brought into the field a far 
greater number of warriors, consisting (beside the Hun- 
nic swarms) of Gepidae, Ostro-Goths, Thuringians, Ru- 
gians, Marcomanni, and other barbarians. Hearing of 
their approach, he raised the siege, and retired toward the 
plains of Chalons, where his cavalry could act without 
any natural obstruction. He postponed the attack to a 
late hour, that, if he should be defeated, the vanquished 
might escape by the favor of night. 

The Huns, upon whose boasted valor the chief hopes of 
Attila rested, encountered the central division, to which 
Aetius trusted less than to either of his wings. The tem- 
porary effect was such as might have been expected. Ap- 
palled by the impetuosity of the Iluns, the Franks and 
other auxiliaries of Rome began to, yield to the violent 
shock; but the Visi-Goths, who formed the right wing, 
vigorously resisted the Ostro-Goths, and also withstood 
the Huns, who exultingly flocked from the centre; and 
the left division, conducted by the Roman general, ably 
.maintained the honor of the empire. The invaders were 
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at length repelled with extraordinary carnage, but not 
without a very severe loss on the part of the victors 17 . 
Theodoric was wounded soon after the commencement of 
the battle, and trodden to death by the inadvertence of 
some of his own horsemen : but Torismond, opportunely 
arriving from another part of the field, supplied his 
father’s place ; and his exertions and example greatly 
contributed to the fortunate and glorious result of the 
engagement 18 . 

- Torismond was desirous of pursuing Attila with vigor, 
or of besieging him in his camp, as soon as the return of 
light facilitated a renewal of hostilities ; but Aetius, ap- 
prehending that the Goths, by the ruin of the Huns, 
might become too powerful for the security and peace of 
the empire, dissuaded the Visi-Gothic prince from a pur- 
suit which he repiesented as unnecessary, and exhorted 
him to return to Toulouse, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of counteracting any ambitious views which his 
brothers might be disposed to entertain. In consequence 
of this advice, Attila safely retired into Pannonia with the 
wreck of his army 19 . 

Misfortune and disgrace did not depress the spirit of 
this intrepid barbarian. He diligently recruited his army, 


17 IcUtius swells the aggregate loss to 300,000 : Paul the Deacon esti- 
mates it at 180,000 ; .Tomandes, at 162,000; but, if it be reduced to 100,000, 
the calculation will be less incredible. 

18 No authors have given a satisfactory account of this important conflict; 
and there is one whose negligence may excite surprise ; for count Marcellinus, 
in whose chronicle the most insignificant incidents are stated, has omitted (if 
we can depend upon Scuhger’s edition) all mention of the battle of Chalons. 
His professed object, indeed, was a chronological narrative of the affairs of the 
eastern empire: but he has introduced many historical incidents of the great 
western dynasty, much less memorable than that signal defeat of Attila, in 
which the oriental state was deeply interested. A similar omission is imputa- 
able to Abou’l-faraj, who treats of both empires, in his history of the principal 
dynasties which successively prevailed from the reraof the patriarchal sway t6 
the times ot Moslem tyranny, 

19 Jornand. de Rebus Get,— Paul. Diac. 
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X. d. and advanced to the Alps for the invasion of 

4l>1 - Italy. His approach being unexpected, he pass- 
ed the mountainous barrier without opposition, and soon 
reached Aquileia, which he besieged in the Roman form. 
When all his efforts had been baffled for three months 10 , 
he gave directions for a most vigorous assault, which put 
him in full possession of the city. Massacre and demo- 
lition followed this success ; aud the rage of devastation 
did not cease before the fierce invaders reached Milan. 
The king then expressed a wish to proceed to Rome; but, 
when it was hinted that such a visit might be inauspicious, 
as Alaric, being removed from the world soon after he had 
victoriously entered that city, might be supposed to have 
, offended the Gods, the Hun seriously deliberated before 
he would risque the fate of the Goth. Near Mantua, he 
received a deputation from the emperor, proposing peace. 
Pope Leo accompanied the envoys, and contributed by 
his eloquence to divert the fluctuating mind of Attila 
from the idea of an expedition to Rome. An accommo- 
dation was adjusted with Valentinian, who was willing to 
purchase forbearance by an annual tribute. Aetius had 
in some measure quickened the assent of Attila to a treaty, 
by defeating a body of Huns, with the aid of a reinforce- 
ment sent by Marcian, 

Having in vain renewed his application for the person 
of Honoria and her territorial dowry, the Hunnic king 
would soon have resumed a hostile attitude, if death had 
not frustrated his turbulent and mischievous schemes. 

A. D. After a debauch, he had retired to rest with a new 

452 ' wife ; and he was found dead in the morning. 
He had burst a blood-vessel, and died for want of speedy 
relief 11 . The importance of his character appeared in the 


20 Paul the Deacon says , three years —conbinuo triennio j but this assertion 
is refuted by the established chronology of the rest of Attila’s life. 

21 Jornund. — Paul. Diac. 
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result of bis death'. That fabric of power which he had 
apparently cemented was quickly dissolved, or divided 
among various claimants and adventurers. 

The two commanders whose efforts principally occa- 
sioned the ruin of At ti la's proud hopes and ambitious 
projects, did not long survive their antagonist. Torismond 
was assassinated by his brother Theodonc, who eagerly 
wished to supplant him ; and Aetius was stabbed x. D. 
by an ungrateful prince, whose empire he had 453# 
supported and preserved 11 . 

The power and influence of the minister seemed, in 
the opinion of the eunuch Heraclius and other sycophants 
of the court, to annihilate or overwhelm the dignity of the 
emperor himself. Taking advantage of bis connexions 
with the barbarians, bis occasional arrogance, and his 
eaiger desire of ripening into a complete marriage the be- 
trothal of his son to the princess JEudoxia, the artful 
courtiers insinuated that he aimed at tjhe imperial dig- 
nity 13 . The senator Maximus, deeply resenting an affront 
which he had received from Valentinian, by whom his 
wife had been entrapped and debauched — and either 
thinking that he could not punish the violator of his honor 
while Aetius lived to protect him, or wishing to render 
the prince so odious to his subjects, by urging him to a 
flagitious act, that it might be easy to dethrone him,—* 
promoted, by secret persuasion, the views of the unprin- 
cipled courtiers z4 . 

The murderous violence of Valentinian was considered 
as almost equivalent to an act of suicide. He had destroyed, 
it was said, the prop of his throne, and, therefore, no 
longer deserved popular support. He was now exposed, 
without compassion or regret, to the resentment of Maxi* 
mus ; and, while he was intent upon public diversions, he 


22 Cassiodori Chron. — Theophaa. 23 Greg. Turon. 

24 Jornaad, de Regaorum Succession. — Procop. de Bel. Vta d. 
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March 17, was murdered by two of the military friends of 

454 * Aetius, whom the senator had easily drawn into 
his views* 5 . 

Maximus soon proved, that he had not been stimulated 
to this treasonable act by revenge alone, but was also im- 
pelled by motives of ambition. He wished to fill the 
throne of the Caesars ; and his dependents and emissaries 
so forcibly recommended him to the senate and people, 
that he was proclaimed emperor with general consent. 

Marcian did not think himself bound, either by zeal for 
the cause of injured royalty, or by that regard which was 
due to the relative of his imperial patroness, to* take 
vengeance for the recent murder. Suffering Maximus to 
reign unmolested, he continued to attend with diligence 
to the duties of his station. While he preserved internal 
order, he sustained the external dignity of the empire. 
He repressed, by his lieutenants, the incursions of the 
Parthians upon the frontiers ; checked the encroachments 
of the Vandals in Africa ; and repelled the attacks of the 
Ethiopian tribes upon southern Egypt 26 . 

The new emperor of the West soon found, that he had 
not secured happiness by the possession of power. He 
was aware of the dangers which surrounded him, and 
wished for an opportunity of escaping into the compara- 
tive security of private life. While he anxiously revolved 
in his mind the difficulties of his situation, he supplied 
the place of his deceased wife by compelling Eudoxia, 
the offspring of Theodosius and widow of Valentinian, to 
accept an offer of marriage. To his son, at the same time, 
he gave the reluctant hand of the daughter of his mur- 
dered sovereign. The offended and resentful empress 
resolved to shake off the conjugal yoke by stimulating 
Genseric to attack her hated husband, whose treasonable 
criminality she represented in the most striking colors. 


55 Cassiod. ct Idat. Chron.— , Jornand, Si i Jornand. <le Ragnorum Success 
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The Vandal king, expecting, from the intelligence which 
he at the same time received of the defenceless state of 
Italy, that even Rome itself would fall an easy prey, 
equipped an armament with alacrity, and directed his 
course to the entrance of the Tiber. His appearance was 
the signal of ruin to Maximus. In endeavouring to secure 
himself by flight, he was stopped, assaulted, and murdered, 
in the third month of his reign 27 . 

Amidst the terror and confusion which followed the 
death of Maximus, the Vandals and their Mauritanian as- 
sociates took possession of Rome without the least diffi- 
culty. At the earnest request of pope Leo, Genseric 
declared that no sanguinary violence should be offered to 
the inhabitants, and no part of the city should be con- 
signed to the flames. As he did not by these promises 
preclude himself or his followers from the seisure of per- 
sons and of property, the invaders passed fourteen days at 
Rome in acts of rapine. The valuable contents of every 
public building, whether used for civil or religious pur- 
poses, and all the portable wealth of private citizens, were 
removed by the barbarians to their vessels; and throngs 
of captives were compelled to serve the insulting foe. 
Among these were Eudoxia and her two daughters, whose 
release could not be procured by all the solicitations of 
Marcian 28 . 

Satisfied with the ample spoils which had been so easily 
obtained, Genseric was not disposed to retain the imperial 
city. As none presumed to resist him, he might have 
placed a new emperor upon the throne ; but, affecting a 
spirit of moderation, he left Rome under the authority of 
the senate, and returned with his army to Africa. 

27 Procop. lib. i.— Evag. lib. ii. — Jornand. — Theophan. 

28 Jornand.— Procop,— Paul. Diac. 
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ffktpry of the Governments of Rome and Constantinople* to 
the Expulsion ofNepos. 

A.3X THE repetition of Roman disgrace exposed to 
454 * the world the miserable weakness of the empire, 
and seemed to prognosticate it’s ruin. At this crisis, 
however, it derived some degree of strength from the pro- 
mised support of Theodoric, by whose encouragement 
Avitus was tempted to assume the sovereignty. This ad- 
venturer, who was of Gallic descent, had been appointed 
to the chief military command in his native province ; and, 
as no other candidate for the vacant dignity appeared, he 
was proclaimed emperor at Arles by the troops and the 
provincials. The senate and citizens of Rome would have 
preferred a claimant of more illustrious birth: but they 
did not refuse to submit to the sway of the aspiring gene- 
ral ; nor did Marcian decline the acknowlegement of his 
title. 

Avitus did not distinguish his reign, either by the exer- 
cise of political ability, or by the display of military skill 
and prowess. He passed his time in ease and indolence, 
and neither invited affection nor secured respect. While 
he gratified his luxurious propensities, his authority in 
Spain was maintained by his Gothic ally, who, being in- 
formed of an irruption of the Suevi into those territories 
which were still under the jurisdiction of Rome, led a great 

A. D. army into the peninsula. Rechiarius, by his 
455 * aggression, eventually promoted the interest of 
the Goths, by whom he was vanquished, and deliberately 
put to death \ 


1 Idatii et Isidori Cbroa. 
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While the victorious prince was prosecuting his success* 
the power of Avitus was seriously endangered by the in- 
fluence of Ricomer (grandson of Wallia), a distinguished 
commander in the Roman service, who, returning in tri- 
umph from a maritime expedition, in which he had de- 
feated the navy of Genseric, took advantage of the gene- 
ral contempt excited by the emperor’s conduct, and pro- 
cured from the senate a vote of dethronement. Whether 
the deposed prince died of disease or by violence, is 
uncertain. It was reported that he died in his flight to a 
Gallic sanctuary ; but, as an order for his capital punish- 
ment followed the vote of deposition, it is probable that 
the course of nature was forcibly accelerated. 

Ricomer, without assuming the imperial title, kept the 
machine of government in motion: but, when he had 
governed for some months, he condescended to promote 
the election of his friend Majorian, whose private x>. 
character was estimable, and whose abilities, both 436 * 
political and military, were undisputed. ♦ 

A new emperor, about the same time, began to reign at 
Constantinople. Marcian being removed from the world 
either by the treason of conspirators*, or by a natural 
death 3 , Leo, an officer of Thracian origin, was elevated to 
the supreme dignity by the interest of Aspar, whose suc- 
cess in the dethronement of the usurper John had con- 
curred with his father’s merit and services to raise him to 
high distinction and pre-eminence. 

The war in Spain was prolonged by the spirit of the 
Suevi, who were unwilling to submit to the Gothic sway. 
A part of their nation conferred the royal dignity upon 
Maldra ; another portion of the community made choice 
of Frantan; while many of their tribes submitted to Theo- 
doric. The death of n,n obscure rival left the chief autho- 
rity in the hands of Maldra, who agreed to a treaty with 

2 Paul. Diac. lib. xv. 

3 Joruand. de Reguorum Success*— MarcelHni ctCassiodori Cbrou. 
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the Romans, but did not long adhere to his stipulations. 
The Goths continued to extend their territories in the 
peninsula ; and their king, at the same time, ventured to 
A.D. l nva< Ie the imperial territories in Gaul; but he 
458 - was chastised for his presumption by the valor of 
Majorian, who, having triumphed over him with sangui- 
nary effect, humbled him into a desire of peace and a re- 
newal of alliance 4 . 

The emperor was also involved in a war with the Van- 
dals. They knew that be wished to expel them from 
Africa, and, therefore, resolved to harass him by preda- 
tory descents. A strong body of those barbarians, being 
encountered near the Campanian coast, suffered severely 
for their intrusion ; but the Vandals were less unfortunate 
in their next enterprise. They attacked a Roman fleet on 
the coast of Spain; and, being favored by the treachery of 
some of the officers, they obtained such a victory as en- 
abled Genseric to procure a pacification, which Majorian 
had previously refused to grant 5 . 

That regard for justice and virtue which prompted the 
emperor to explode abuses and corruptions, did not secure 
the attachment of the courtiers or the good-will of Ricomer, 
who, finding him too spirited to submit to irregular con- 
trol, resolved to annihilate his authority^. The ambitious 
traitor, having inveigled his unsuspecting sovereign into 
his power, enforced a resignation of that dignity which his 
influence had procured, but which Majorian had not for- 
A,d, feited by tyranny or misconduct; and, not con- 
460 tent with this insult, he hired emissaries to mur* 
der the deposed prince °* 

Severus, an obscure Lucanian, whose weakness of cha- 
racter promised subserviency to the author of his eleva- 
tion, was chosen by Ricomer to succeed Majorian. He 


4 Idatii 0 lirou. 5 Procop. tie Bel. Vand. lib. i.— Idat. 

<3 Jomand, <le Itcbus GeLicw, — Idatii el Cabuorfori Ghron, 
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ostensibly reigned above three years, while Ricomer pos- 
sessed the actual sovereignty. Leo, who continued to 
reign in the East, did not give his sanction to the nomi- 
nation of Severus, although the election of both princes, 
as joint consuls, seemed to argue a concurrence. 

Both emperors were embroiled with the barbarians. 
The Ostro-Goths, settled by Marcian in Pannonia, were 
so incensed at the subtraction of their annual allowance, 
that they invaded the territories of Leo, and committed 
furious ravages. Anthemius marched against them with a 
firm countenance, and enforced their retreat into the 
ceded province; and a new treaty of alliance was con- 
cluded. In violation of the compact adjusted with Majo- 
rian, the Vandals made descents in Italy, and took pos- 
session of Sardinia; and their hostile visits were repeated 
with alarming frequency. The power of Ricomer was also 
endangered by provincial insurrections. iEgidius, who 
had the chief command in those Gallic territories which 
the Romans retained, not only refused to recognise the 
authority of Severus, but threatened to attempt the rescue 
of Italy from the tyranny of Ricomer. The ruler of the 
West, however, by involving him in a war with the Visi- 
Goths and Burgundians, checked his advance, and con- 
fined him to Gaul. Marceliinus, who had governed Si- 
cily with ability, erected in Dalmatia the standard of in- 
dependence, and maintained his power against all the .re- 
monstrances and efforts of Ricomer. He bound himself to 
strict forbearance with regard to Italy, when Leo had 
consented to acknowlege him as master of the province 
which he ruled 7 . 

While the Goths contended with ^Egidius, whose skill 
and valor they experienced in a conflict near the Loire, 
their countrymen made great progress in Spain, confining 
the Suevi to the northern part of the country, and also 
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making considerable defalcations from the Roman territo- 
A. D. ries : but, uot being able t0 accomplish the sub- 
4G3m jugation of their Germanic adversaries, they 
agreed to a pacification with Remismond, the reigning 
prince. 

An invasion of northern Italy, by the Alans, alarmed 
the provincials, and called forth all the courage of Rico- 
mer. Beorgor, the bold chieftain who led the intruders 
to action, suffered for his temerity, being vanquished and 
slain by the legionaries. The success of the general so far 
strengthened his interest, that, when he had removed Se- 
A. D. verus by poison, or had lost him in the ordinary 
464. course of mortality, he was suffered to rule the 
state for almost two years, without the election of an 
ostensible emperor. But the danger to which Italy was 
exposed by a continuance of Vandal hostilities, induced 
A Ricomer to implore the assistance of Leo, by 
466. whose recommendation Anthemius was placed on 
the throne of the Csesars 8 . 

The new emperor was the offspring of a noble family, 
and had augmented, by a marriage with the daughter of 
Marcian, the influence which he derived from wealth and 
dignity. With a view of securing the attachment of Ri- 
comer, he gave the hand of his daughter to that powerful 
citizen, in whose loyalty, however, little confidence could 
be reposed. 

Genseric, disgusted at the elevation of Anthemius, 
whose pretensions, he thought, were far from being equal 
to those of Olybrius, the husband of Valentinian’s daugbu 
ter Placidia, testified his resentment by an invasion of the 
Peloponnesus, and by descents upon some of the Grecian 
islands. For the chastisement of this arrogant barbarian, 
Leo equipped a more numerous fleet than the Romans had 
A. D. ever before seen issuing from their harbours ; but 
46r - the expedition was rendered unsuccessful by the 

ii Cassioclori QUron.— J ornand. dc Reg. Success, 
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injudicious choice of a commander, if not by treachery. 
His brother-in-law Basiliscus conducted the armament to 
the African coast, and commenced hostilities near Car- 
thage ; and, when Marcellinus had expelled the enemy 
from Sardinia, and Heraclius had attacked with success 
the Libyan possessions of Genseric, a prospect of com- 
plete triumph arose. A rapid inarch to Carthage might 
have restored thG Roman power in that part of Africa : but 
Basiliscus was indolent and tardy, and was either duped or 
bribed by the Vandal king into the concession of an ar- 
mistice. During this respite, Genseric, favored by a 
change of the wind, sent a number of barks, provided with 
the means of inflammability, into the midst of the impe- 
rial fleet; and, when this manauvrc had made great ha- 
vock in the night, he ordered a general attack in the 
morning. An officer, named John, endeavoured to supply, 
by his extraordinary exertions, the deficiency of an able 
commander ; and, when he found that he could not pre- 
vail over the hostile fleet, he disdained that safety which 
an admiring enemy offered to him, and rushed amidst the 
overwhelming waves. Basiliscus hastened to Sicily with 
less than a, moiety , of the fleet and, army : Heraclius cau- 
tiously, retreated ; and. Marcellinus, who was ready to pro- 
ceed to Africa, was murdered by an officer, whom Rico- 
mer had. probably instigated to the treacherous act 

Neither Gaul nor Spain remained long in a state of tran- 
quillity* ' After the death of -®gidius, whose son Syagrius 
held a small sovereignty in defiance of the Franks, the 
Burgundians encroached upon the feeble remains of the 
Roman possessions ; and other barbarian communities 
found an opportunity of enlarging their establishments; 
while Euric, who had obtained the Visi-Gothic royalty 
by the murder of his brother Theodoric, augmented his 
power by various conquests both in Gaul and in Spain. 

9 Froccjj). lib, 'Theoph. 
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Anthemius was still permitted by Ricomer to retain an 
appearance of authority. Two attempts were made (or 
rather two conspiracies were formed) for his dethrone- 
ment One of the offenders suffered death for his treason; 
but the other delinquent was merely banished 10 . Leo, 
thinking that he was equally endangered by the power and 

A. D. presumption of Aspar, doomed to death that ge- 

47 °. n eral and his son Ardaburius, without proof of 
treasonable guilt; and the fatal mandate was easily exe- 
cuted by the eunuchs of the court 11 . The interest and in- 
fluence of those officers would have been more formidable 
to their sovereign, if they had not been infected with 
Arianism. The Gothic mercenaries, eager to revenge the 
death of.an esteemed commander, rushed into outrageous 
violence at Constantinople; and, when they had been 
obliged by the efforts of Zeno the Isaurian (the emperor’s 
son-in-law) to retire from the city, they seised several 
town$ in Thrace, and were not pacified before they had 
exacted a promise of pecuniary gratification, and pro- 
cured the appointment of such a general as they approved* 

The fate of Aspar alarmed Ricomer, who was appre- 
hensive of similar treatment from the rising spirit of An- 
themius. He resolved to anticipate the supposed views 
of this prince ; and, with an army composed chiefly of 
barbarians, ventured to form the siege of Rome. The 
majority of the citizens were more inclined to support the 
endangered emperor, than to abet the treasonable violence 
of a subject who wished to be a dictator. For three 
months, they were subjected to the miseries of a siege. Fa- 
mine and pestilence were added to the fierceness of hosti- 
lity ; and, even when long-expected succours had arrived 
from Gaul, thehopes of the loyal inhabitants were frustrated 
by the vigor of Ricomer, who, overpowering all resistance, 
suffered his followers to perpetrate a scries of outrages in 


10 Cassioclori Chron,— .Paul, Diac. 
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the declining seat of imperial power. Anthemius was 
murdered by the domineering victor, who com- ju j y Ui 
pelled the senate to acquiesce in the election of 471 * 
Olybrius 12 . 

While Ricomer was indulging himself with the prospect 
of continued power, his death filled the empire with joy. 
Olybrius did not long survive him ; and Glycerius, who 
had been receutly raised from obscurity to a post of honor 
and emolument, was promoted, by the troops stationed at 
Ravenna, to the imperial dignity. In opposition D. 
to this intruder, Nepos, who was connected with 472, 
Leo by affinity, was proclaimed sovereign of the West; 
and his appearance in Italy, with a considerable ^ x>, 
army, transferred Glycerius from the throne to a 47S * 
bishopric. 

The death of Leo furnished Zeno with an opportunity 
of gratifying his ambition. He was a brutal barbarian, 
unworthy of the notice or regard of an enlightened nation ; 
but he enjoyed the favor of the widowed empress; and, 
having formed a strong party in the state, he was autho- 
rised to act as the associate of bis son, the younger Leo. 
The minor prince dying in the very year of his accession 
to the throne, his father was the sole emperor, until he 
was driven into exile by the efforts of conspiring mal- 
contents. He recovered his authority in the sequel, and 
tyrannised for many years. 

The small remains of the western empire were soon 
wrested from the feeble grasp of Nepos. He had confer- 
red the military command in his Gallic territories upon 
Orestes, who, wishing to make his son a prince, revolted 
from the emperor, and terrified him into a speedy 
retreat. Romulus Augustus 13 was immediately 4T4t 
raised to the supreme dignity, 

12 Paul. Diac,— Cassiod. at Marcel, Chron. 

13 Alio called (perhaps in contempt) Augustulus, 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

Conclusion of the Political and Military History of Ancient 
Europe. 

THE various causes, which had gradually tended to the 
subversion of the empire, now Operated with an alarming 
plenitude of effect. For the illustration Of that memora- 
ble decline, which led to the extinction of such a mass of 
long-cemented power, some retrospective Remarks, my 
dear son, may be expedient. 

During the reign of Augustus, R6m& was in the rheri- 
dian of her power and glory. She soared beyond all ri- 
valry in arms : she had extended her empire, in every di- 
rection, over distant and flourishing regions: her skill in 
the arts approximated to the excellence of h£r Grecian 
instructors : her policy and wisdom were the objects of 
general praise and admiration. But, having reached this 
envied height, she from that time gradually declined ; and 
inordinate luxury was the primary cause of her decay. 

Tiberius was not destitute of ability or of judgement ; 
but he was neither a friend of his country, nor a zealous 
ericourager of those pursuits which render a nation pro- 
sperous and happy. He pretended, for a time, to pro- 
mote both the honor and interest of Rome, to give vigor 
to every useful art, and encourage laudable emulation in 
every object that could call forth the active powers of the 
citizens. But, as his professions were not sincere, his en- 
deavours were riot effective. From the senseless and bru- 
tal Caligula still less could be expected in the career of 
patriotism or of good government; and the imbecile 
Claudius was not such a prince as could check an incipi- 
ent decline in arts, in manners, or in arms. Under the 
sway of the profligate Nero, the mantlers of the people 
.became more depraved than they had been at any other 
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time subsequent to the decease of Augustus. Vespasian* 
in his endeavours to produce a reform, met with some suc- 
cess ; the permanence of which, however, the infamous 
example of Domitian tended to preclude. Trajan, while 
he retrieved the military honor of Rome, was not equally 
intent upon the correction of luxurious habits. Hadrian’s 
civil regulations were prudent and judicious; but his 
mean jealousy tended to discourage the fine arts, in which 
he pretended to excel: yet some admirable specimens of 
shill and taste belong to his reign. The pious Antonine, 
and his philosophic successor, checked the course of de- 
generacy and depravity : but the turpitude and vices of 
Commodus led to a relapse. Sevcrus would have obtained 
a greater reputation for political ability* if he had not 
studiously encouraged and aggrandised the pnetoriansand 
other branches of the army, so as to leave the empire at 
their mercy. While they were thus favored, and at the 
same time dreaded, they became, front a neglect of disci- 
pline, less formidable tp the enemies of Rome. Caracalla, 
in this respect, followed his father’s example ; and he, at 
the same time, diminished the dignity and impaired the 
nationality of the Romans, by extending, to all the subjects 
of the empire, the privileges of citizens. He was pot 
prompted to this sepming concession by views of liberality, 
but by 4 desire of establishing an uniformity of taxation. 
Under the government of Alexander Scverus, military 
discipline was in some measure restored, and a greater 
degree of attention was paid to morals ; but, in the subse- 
quent commotions of the empire, this pleasing prospect 
was obscured. When the nation seemed almost incapable 
of defending itself against the growing strength of the 
barbarians, some able and spirited princes warded off the 
storm* and secured the respect of foreign powers, if they 
did not wholly retrieve the commanding dignity of the na- 
tion. At length Consjtantine arose, who^e government 
was highly important, both in religious and political points 
of view. 
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Whether the establishment of Christianity, in thereign 
of this prince, accelerated or retarded the decline of the 
empire, is a question which has divided historical critics. 
The introduction of such a religion may be supposed to 
have made a favorable change in the manners of the peo- 
ple : it undoubtedly tended to allay their ferocity, and to 
improve their morals: but the contentious spirit which 
gradually arose among the different sects of Christians, 
obstructed the general efficacy of the new system, and 
delayed it’s beneficial effects. Doctrinal and ceremonial 
points received a greater share of attention than the more 
important objects of moral purity and practical utility. 
Dissensions, apparently trivial, excited bitter animosity ; 
and, amidst the disputes of pious zeal, national honor and 
public virtue were deemed secondary objects of concern. 

That systematic oppression to which the subjects of 
Rome were exposed in the later, reigns, in point of taxa- 
tion arid in other respects, concurred to hasten the decline 
of the state, by indisposing the people for the cordial sup- 
port of the government, and by changing the zeal of pa- 
triotism into the laxity of indifference. They had not 
those strong motives which, amidst the blessings of equit- 
able administration, would have stimulated the exertions 
of grateful citizens. They were ready to submit even to 
barbarians, rather than wield the weapons of defence : 
but, in the event of such disgrace, they derived some 
consolation from the hope of finding, that the intercourse 
of their eventual conquerors with the citizens and pro- 
vincials (for, during several reigns, many barbarous tribes 
had been introduced among the imperial troops), had so 
far propagated the advantages of civilisation, as to render 
the remaining ferocity of the strangers less formidable. 

The visible weakness of the empire encouraged those 
barbarians who were ostensibly in the Roman service, and 
who were stationed in Italy, to attempt a revolution. As 
a bold and able leader was requisite for the accomplish^ 
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ment of their views, Odoacer was selected for the conduct 
of an enterprise, which, though not apparently very dif- 
ficult, would necessarily be attended with danger. He 
was the son of Edecon, who had been employed as the 
ambassador of Attila to the younger Theodosius. He had 
served with reputation in the imperial guard, and readily 
accepted that testimony of high confidence which he 
considered as clue to his courage and talents. When the 
associated barbarians 1 had demanded a third part of the 
lands of Italy, and had been answered with a refusal, Odo- 
acer led them against Orestes, who governed in the name 
of his son. All the troops that could be hastily collected 
to meet the storm, were insufficient for the defence of the 
empire; and such a panic seised them, that they fled 
with their commander to Pavia. The fortifications of this 
city, if properly manned, were capable of long withstand- 
ing the efforts of an enemy: but, amidst a despair of suc- 
cour, all the persuasions of Orestes could not animate the 
garrison to a resolute defence. A fierce assault shortened 
the labors of the besiegers, who forced their way into the 
town with transports of joy. Sanguinary outrage marked 
their triumph. Their leader was not particularly remark- 
able for cruelty ; but he did not check their fury with 
authoritative firmness. When the sword had destroyed 
a considerable part of the population, the revolters gra- 
tified their avidity with copious spoils, and brutally set 
fire to the town. Orestes was not so fortunate as to 
escape : he was conducted to Placentia, and decapitated. 
His brother Paul being seised with the emperor at Ra- 
venna, the unoffending youth was deposed and sept.4. 
pensioned; but his uncle was put to death. In 
the progress of Odoacer to the southward, other acts of 
violence were perpetrated, and towns were wantonly de- 
molished*. Having received the submission of the inha- 

1 Consisting of Heruli, Turcilingi, Scyrri, and other tribes, partly of Sar* 
matian, and partly of Scythian origin. 2 Paul. Diac. 
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bitants of Rome, he began to act as king of Italy, without 
assuming the insignia or the external symbols of royalty. 

Such was the fall of the western empire. As it’s de- 
cline had been gradual, it’s dissolution was easy. Entan- 
gled in the net which the barbarians had long been pre- 
paring, it was precluded from all the means of rescue, and 
from all sources of relief. It had lost the power of effect ual 
resistance; and, having scarcely *ny remains of ancient 
vigor,, it yielded to the impetuosity of the overwhelming 
torrent. 

The new government, however disgraceful it might 
seem to the few citizens who retained a sense of Roman 
honor and dignity, was not so oppressive as many sup- 
posed that it would have been. Odoaeer testified some 
regard for existing institutions ; and his yoke was not, in 
general, more grievous than the burthen of the late po- 
litical system. 

While this able adventurer filled the throne of Italy, 
Gaul was divided among barbarian princes. Tljo Franks 
were governed by Childeric, whose territories extended 
from the British channel to the Loire (excluding sJnnorica 
or Bretagne), and reached the vicinity of the Macs and 
the Moselle. The country, from the borders of Chum*' 
pagne to the heart of Savoy, and also a part of southern 
Gaul, bad been for some time occupied by the Burgun- 
dians, whose government, like that which the Franks had 
erected, was a limited monarchy. From the Loire to the 
Pyrenean mountains, the authority of the Viai- Goths pre* 
vailed. They were, at the same time, masters of the 
greater part of the western peninsula. The supremacy of 
Euric, who possessed both courage and ability, seems like- 
wise to have been aoknowleged by the Sueviaus; with 
whose internal polity, however, he did not interfere. 

With regard to the state of Germany, it does not ap- 
pear that any one of it’s provinces remained in subser- 
viency to the rulers of Italy. Only a small part of that 
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extensive country, indeed, had been regularly provinci- 
ated : and even that part was, at this time, apparently 
subject to the authority of barbarian princes. 

In Poland and Russia* the Sarmatians had a variety of 
principalities or governments, with whose early state we 
are unacquainted. Lithuania was chiefly occupied by the 
Fins, who had also more distant settlements to the north- 
ward. In Scandinavia, the Goths predominated ; and 
various bodies of those barbarians, long before this pe- 
riod, had formed settlements in the northern parts of Bri- 
tain, whence they occasionally advanced to the south- 
ward, to harass and plunder the provincials of the island. 
The latter, being left to their fate by the Romans* found 
themselves so incapable of vigorous defence, that they in. 
vited aid from the Saxon rovers, who, substituting enmity 
for alliance, attacked the feeble and dejected islanders, 
and reduced them to a state of ignominious servitude. 

The eastern empire, in the mean time, exhibited an 
imposing aspect of dignity, and, amidst factious dis- 
sensions, retained a sufficiency of strength to repel or 
over- awe the barbarians. It still comprehended exten- 
sive and flourishing provinces, both in Europe and Asia; 
and.* while barbarism overshadowed the west, it r s subjects 
were comparatively enlightened* 


LETTER XXIX, 

A Survey of the Origin and Progress of Christianity. 

WHEN the coarse mantle of the heathen priesthood had, 
for a series df ages, shrouded the Roman World* a new 
scene was opened to view. The darkness of paganism 
gave way to the light of Christianity* A pure religion 
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was introduced by the divine favor, and recommended to 
a sinful world, as a desirable substitute for the gross ido- 
latry of the gentiles and the romantic absurdities of my- 
thology. It is unnecessary to enter into a detail of what 
you learned in your early years, with respect to the birth 
of Christ, his supernatural endowments, his exemplary 
virtues, the course of his miuistry, his sufferings from 
Jewish intolerance, and his ignominious death, which was 
intended as a propitiation for the iniquities and wicked** 
nesfc of mankind. That system which he taught, was first 
inculcated in Judaea, whence it was propagated, by bis 
apostles and their disciples, over other provinces of the 
Roman empire, with a zeal which defied danger, and a 
spirit which exulted in the tortures of martyrdom. After 
the disappearance of Christ from the world 1 , Paul, for- 
merly a Jewish bigot, was admitted among the apostles, 
and distinguished himself by his indefatigable activity in 
the predication of the Gospel and the conversion of the 
gentiles or pagans; while St. Peter more particularly ex- 
erted his endeavours for the instruction of the Jews in the 
new faith. 

The first Christian assembly was formed at Jerusalem. 
It was under the government, not of the apostles alone, 
but also of presbyters and deacons ; and the people, or 
the inferior members of the church, appear to have had, 
at first, some share of authority 1 . Other congregations 

1 This great event is referred to the 36th year of the Christian sera. The 
birth of the same divine personage is supposed to have occurred in the 749th 
year of Rome, when Augustus and Cornelius Sylla were consuls : but the srra 
from which we reckon did not commence before the 754th year of Rome, 
when the consular magistrates were Caius Caesar and AGmilius Paulas. 

2 In an Appendix to the last editiou of Dr. Maclaine’s translation of 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Dr t Gleig has controverted the assertion of 
the celebrated author, importing that the people or the multitude enjoyed the 
supreme authority ov6r the church. They did not, perhaps, posses# that pa- 
ramount authority which some have ascribed to them ; but it clearly appears, 
from a passage in the Acts of the Apostles (chap. vi. ver. 3), that they were 
not so insignificant or powerless as the Scotish divine imagines them to have 
been. « Look ye out among you (said the apostles to the multitude of the disci - 
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were soon formed on the same basis ; and the new religion 
began to flourish, without any encouragement from the 
ruling powers. 

Five secondary causes are assigned, by an able but 
sceptical writer, for the rapid growth of the Christian 
church; namely, the inflexible zeal of the professors, the 
doctrine of a future state, reputed miraculous powers, the 
pure morals of the Christians, and the union and discipline 
of the ecclesiastical republic. Much may be allowed to 
these causes; and they would have been less arraigned or 
disputed by the orthodox, if the mention of them had not 
been accompanied with profane sneers and invidious re- 
flexions. , 

At what time, by which of the apostles, or by what 
professor of Christianity, that faith was first communi- 
cated to the citizens of Rome, we are not informed; but 
it is probable that a Christian congregation was formed in 
the imperial metropolis, before the death of Tiberius. 
The pagans not feeling any alarm at the tranquil pro- 
gress of the new religion, the number of converts con- 
tinued to increase : but, when the zeal of the preachers 
or of their disciples had been evinced without the usual' 
guard of discretion and prudence, Claudius banished them 
from the city 3 . His successor Nero, in the wantonness of 
cruelty, not only thinned the number of his pagan sub- 
jects, but put a multitude of Christians to death, on pre- 
tence of their hostility to the established religion. The 
five subsequent emperors suffered the votaries of the Go** 
spel to remain unmolested, in compliance with the tole- 

" plot) seven men of honest report, whom we may appoint oyer this business”--. 
[ihv care of the poor']. The twelve, he says, had the authoritative appointment ; 
but it ought to be observed, that the whole multitude (ver. 5) chose the seven 
administrators. If the apostles, indeed, confirmed the election by imposition 
of hands, it does not follow that they considered the right of choice as con- 
fined to themselves, 

3 Suclon. Vit. Claud. — When this writer speaks of the Jews, as the objects 
of the edict, he appears to mean those who had been converted to Christianity. 
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rating spirit of paganism. Domitian was less acquiescent ; 
and his sanguinary rage vented itsell on the inoffensive 
followers of Christ. Even the moderation of Trajan did 
not wholly spare those pious subjects of the empire, who 
dared to look on paganism with an unfavorable eye. Ha- 
drian was also a persecutor of the Christians ; and, by 
Marcus Aurelius, they were at first treated with cruelty, 
b.ut afterward with mildness. Commodus, from caprice, 
r.ather than from respect to a church which had not been 
sanctioned by the imperial authority, favored the progress 
of those who were destined to subvert the polytheism 
of Rome. Severus became, in effect, a^ persecutor, by 
conniving at the intolerance of his minister Plauiianus. 
Maximin was a more determined enemy of tiie Christians, 
whom Decius also cruelly harassed : and they met with, a 
still more inhuman foe in the malignant and cool-blooded 
tyrant, Diocletian. While* Constantius Chiorus patronised 
them in his division of the empire, Galerius persecuted 
them with horrible barbarity ; and Maxentius, stimulated 
both by pagan bigotry and hy an intractable ferocity of 
disposition, exercised against them the most diabolical 
tyranny. 

The sun of prosperity at length shone upon the di- 
spersed Christian fraternities; and they received that le- 
gal .protection,, and that regular establishment, to which 
they were fully entitled. Constantine, inheriting his fa- 
fch^r’s regard for the church of, Christ, resolved to impart 
to, it all the authority k and influence which it could derive 
from power and prerogative. He commenced his career 
of religious policy with an edict of toleration, which, by 
extinguishing the fury of persecution, filled the hearts of 
the Christians with joy and gratitude. As he was not then 
sole emperor, the effect of his good intentions did not ful- 
ly.appear; for his views were checked by Lieimus and 
the second Maximin: but, when he reigned without a 
riyal, hepromoted^oyer the whole extent of the Homan 
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dominions, the prevalence of that .religion which he Jbad 
embraced. He did not, however, so completely gratify 
the wishes of his Christian subjects, as to abolish pa- 
ganism. He, indeed, suppressed some of it’s. most excep- 
tionable appendages, pillaged it**s temples, and discoun- 
tenanced it’s votaries ; but he permitted the system to 
remain. 

The example of the sovereign, and the invigorated zeal 
of the Christian preachers, rapidly extended, in all parts 
of the empire; the triumphs of the cross. That influence 
which had been privately exercised, was now sanctioned 
by the civil power, and confirmed by public favor,; and a 
regular hierarchy was established. 

At the time of this memorable change, Sylvester pre- 
sided over the church of Rome. The .catholics reckon 
this prelate as the thirty-fourth of their pontiffs, beginning 
the series from the apostle Peter, who, they affirm, gave 
the supremacy to their church. This assertion may be 
reasonably controverted ; and, even if it be true, .that 
distinguished preacher of the Gospel never authorised his 
successors to corrupt the faith, or to propagate supersti- 
tious innovations over the* Christian world. 

With regard to the time when bishops first appeared in 
the church, there are doubts among ecclesiastical histori- 
ans. They seem to have been the same with, presbyters, 
in the apostolic age : for each presbyter or priest .had a 
congregation, of which he was the supervisor or inspector, 
according to the import of the episcopal designation. In 
the progress of conversion and the consequent multiplica- 
tion of churches, it became expedient to subject several 
congregations, not indeed to arbitrary, supremacy, but to 
the moderate control of a respectable presbyter, who thus 
acquired, with the title of bishop, a superiority of rank 
and dignity over the order to which he belonged. When 
points of general concern were to be decided, and new 
regulations seemed requisite, the bishops, .priests, and 
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deacons, held a convention or synod, in which, in concert 
with the laicdeputies of different congregations, they pro- 
vided for the good government of the ecclesiastical body, 
and studiously promoted the interest of Christianity « 

The bishops were chosen both by the clergy and laity 
of the churches which composed the diocese. They con- 
firmed those who had been baptised, ordained the mi- 
nisters of the Gospel, and enjoined penance for sins. Even 
the bishop of Rome had no higher authority than other 
episcopal dignitaries; and, when Victor pretended to ex- 
communicate some of the prelates of Asia, they treated 
his attempt as an arrogant encroachment upon their privi- 
leges. 

When Constantine protected, elevated, and aggran- 
dised the church, he established patriarchs and metropo- 
litans for it’s general government, and favored them with 
great privileges. The former had the appointment of the 
latter; and, while one had the right of summoning a 
synod of the whole diocese , understood in the comprehen - 
sive sense of a great division of each prefecture, the 
second dignitary was authorised to convene a provincial 
meeting, and to act as president or moderator on the so- 
lemn occasion ; and no ecclesiastic could obtain the epi- 
scopate, unless the metropolitan confirmed or approved 
the election. 

The bishop of Rome then became a metropolitan ; but 
he did not obtain the patriarchal dignity before the con- 
vocation of the fourth general council; The first oecu- 
menical assembly was that of Nice 4 , at which 3 1 8 bishops 
and 1730 inferior ministers were present. It was con- 
voked by an imperial edict, not by the authority of Syl- 
vester; and Constantine felt himself so interested in the 
result of the meeting, that he personally attended the 
discussions, without, however, assuming the authority of 


4 In the year 323, or (by some accounts) S2& 
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a president. The council condemned the Anti-Trini- 
tarian doctrine of Arius, and asserted the complete con- 
substantiality of the Father and the Son. 

Constantine, while he lamented the progress of eccle- 
siastical dissension, was not at first disposed to be a perse- 
cutor of heretics. He exhorted those who differed on 
doctrinal points to argue without passion or animosity, 
and maintain concord and friendship : but the zeal of the 
bishops urged him to support the cause of orthodoxy, by 
the punishment of audacious sectaries. Thus influenced, 
he banished Arius and his most distinguished partisans, 
and commanded that unreserved obedience should be 
paid to the decrees of the Nicene council : but he after- 
ward recalled the exiles, protected the heresiarch, and 
banished Athanasius, the strenuous defender of the 
Trinity. 

While this question roused all the asperity of contro- 
versy, the schism of the Donatists also cherished the 
animosity of contest. This division of sentiment had 
arisen in Africa, during the late persecution, from the 
acquiescence of the less resolute Christians in the demand 
of a surrender of all copies of the holy Scripture, — a com- 
pliance which exposed them to the animadversions and 
reproaches of the high-spirited members of the com- 
munity. Caecilianus, having been ordained by a prelate 
to whom that act of mean submission was imputed, was 
deposed by a Numidian synod from the episcopal digni- 
ty ; but, when the dispute had been referred to Constan- 
tine, he convoked a council at Rome; and the result of 
the inquiry was the restoration of the bishop, whose chief 
accuser Donatus was stigmatised as a calumniator. This 
decision was not so satisfactory as to obtain universal 
assent; and the Donatists continued to elect their own 
prelates, instead of concurring in the acceptance of those 
who were chosen by the rest of the African Christians, 
and acknowleged by the majority of the emperor’s sub- 

Vox* III. 2 L 
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jects. The schism was not extinguished for some cen- 
turies; and it sensibly impaired, in the eyes of the world, 
the dignity of the church and the authority of it’s mi- 
nisters. 

Neither the arguments of the catholics, nor the terrors 
of punishment, could annihilate the Arian heresy. Atha- 
nasius, being recalled by the younger Constantine, dis- 
played redoubled zeal in the support of theNicene creed, 
and so offendfed the Ariaos by his conduct, that he was 
deposed from the see of Alexandria in an ecclesiastical 
meeting at Antioch : but, by a much more numerous 
council at Sardica, he was declared to be an innocent and 
orthodox prelate. As Julius, bishop of Rome, greatly 
pleased the majority, in this assembly, by his defence of 
Athanasius, all bishops who might in future be condemned 
in a provincial synod were allowed to appeal to his judge- 
ment or that of any of his successors ; a concession which 
ought only to have proceeded from an oecumenical coun- 
cil. Liberius, the next Roman pontiff, was banished by 
Constantius for not assenting to the condemnation of 
Athanasius, and was not recalled and re-instated before 
he had made a courtly submission to the will of the Arian 
prince. Athanasius, after remaining for many years in 
concealment, resumed his episcopal functions with the 
consent of Julian, whose enmity, however, soon impelled 
him into another retreat, from which he emerged in the 
reign of Jovian. 

An important law in favor of the church was promul- 
gated by Constantius, who decreed that prelates should 
not be amenable to a civil tribunal, but should be tried for 
imputed offences by their own order. The piety of this 
prince prompted him to build and endow many churches; 
hut he bestowed preferments upon the Arian clergy alone. 
He was a greater enemy to paganism than his father had 
been ; for he shut up the temples, ,and endeavoured to 
abolish all remains of the ancient worship. Julian restored 
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that system, without being an actual persecutor of Chris- 
tianity. 

The heresy of Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, 
sprang from Arianism : yet this prelate was deposed by 
the rigid Arians, who would not assent to the introduction 
of the less strict idea of a similarity of substance, in lieu 
of consubsfantzalily, although they agreed with him in 
denying the divinity of the Holy Ghost. ” In a general 
council which Theodosius convoked at Constantinople, 
the opinions of Macedonius were condemned in strong 
terms ; and the heterodox notions of Apollinaris, who de- 
nied that Christ had either the soul or the rational faculty 
of man, were at the same time exploded. The emperor 
was as hostile to heretics as the most zealous of his pre- 
lates; and he punished offenders of that description with 
expulsion from their preferments, prohibited all their re- 
ligious meetings, and obstructed their advancement in a 
civil capacity. Some, particularly the Manicheans 5 , were 
even menaced with death by express laws ; but he was 
not so inhuman as to enforce these ordinances. 

For the abolition of paganism throughout the empire, 
the memory of Theodosius claims praise rather than cen- 
sure. A religion which, instead of repressing immorality, 
gave the reins, to every inordinate passion and irregular 
propensity, did not deserve to be encouraged or maintain- 
ed. Yet some moderation in the manner of suppressing a 
system which had subsisted for a long course of ages, would 
have been preferable to the violence with which it was 
exploded ; and it may also be observed, that the rigorous 
treatment of those Christians, who merely differed from the 
prevailing party in doctrinal points, cannot be excused. 

While the persecuting spirit of the clergy required a 
vigorous check, their rapacity was repressed by Theodo- 

5 Who believed in the existence of two eternal principles, and. maintained 
that the evil one created the devil and the human body* while the good one 
formed the soul. 
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sius, who, in imitation of the prudence of Valenlinian, 
prohibited all, donations, either testamentary or immedi- 
ate, from private individuals to the bishops or any other 
ecclesiastics. They continued, however, to court the 
rich, and to draw from them, by plausibility and artifice, 
the most valuable presents. 

The prelate who filled the see of Rome during the 
greater part of the reign of this prince, was Syricius, 
who, beside his general zeal against heresy, particularly 
distinguished himself by enforcing celibacy among the 
clergy. This permanent chastity had been enjoined by 
the council of Elvira, about the beginning of the fourth 
century ; but the ordinance was disregarded, as unreason- 
ably restrictive. The council of Neo-C*o$area command- 
ed the degradation of those priests who presumed to 
marry after their ordination ; and other ecclesiastical as- 
semblies, about the time of Syricius, enacted a similar 
canon : but some centuries elapsed before this species of 
abstinence universally prevailed among the ministers of 
the church. 

Syricius seems to have been the first who assumed the 
title of pope , or father, which his successors have invari- 
ably retained : but he did not claim that enormous extent 
of jurisdiction which subsequent popes gradually ar- 
rogated, as if, upon the visionary pretence of an apostolic 
grant, or because Rome was the imperial capita), the 
bishops of that city bad a right to domineer over all the 
prelates and clergy of Christendom. 

The church derived additional strength, if not dignity, 
from the monastic institution, which appears to have ori- 
ginated in Egypt. St. Jerome says, that John the Baptist 
was the first ?nonfc : but, although that celebrated precur- 
sor of Christianity mused in solitude upon the interesting 
concerns of religion, and preached in a wilderness, he did 
not institute a monastic order. Antony, a native of south- > 
era Egypt, conceiving that a retired life would be ex- 
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tremely favorable to the exercise of devotion, and that the 
sins committed in public and social life might be expiated 
by penance, self-denial, and abstinence, quitted the haunts 
of the busy world, and secluded himself in a desert. The 
fame of his piety drew many devotees to the place of his 
retreat; and, w r hile he edified them by his precepts, he 
formed them into a holy fraternity 6 , subjected to precise 
rules. Pachomius followed his example, and prescribed 
rules for those Christians whom he had persuaded to de- 
vote themselves to seclusion. Hilarion recommended the 
same mode of life in Palestine; and Basil, before his 
talents and address raised him to the archiepiscopal dig- 
nity, organised a monastic establishment in the Pontic 
province. The same spirit of superstition rapidly spread 
over the empire, and withdrew myriads of subjects from 
the ordinary services and useful pursuits of assembled 
multitudes. At first, indeed, the monks were obliged to 
labor for their subsistence, and to build their own huts or 
cells : but the liberality of the opulent at length provided 
compact and commodious mansions for those who were 
wearyof the world, and furnished them with the means of 
supporting life in pious indolence. 

The practice of monastic seclusion was encouraged by 
the Roman pontiffs, who hoped to find, among the occu- 
pants of the new establishments, not only many warm 
friends of the church, but strenuous advocates of the pa- 
pal pretensions. They were not disappointed in their 
expectations ; for the zeal of the monks out-ran the dis- 
cretion of the secular clergy. 

Anastasius, who succeeded pope Syricius, was more 
acalous than his predecessor in checking the growth of 
heresy; and Innocent was more inclined than either of 
those prelates to extend the authority of the holy see. 
He declared, that all the churches of the West were 
bound to follow the standard of the Roman establishment. 


6 Early in the fourth century. 
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both in doctrine and discipline, because the purest system, 
founded upon Scripture and authentic tradition, prevailed 
in that church. He also claimed the right of deciding, 
without appeal, all disputes in ecclesiastical concerns, 
however remote might be the diocese in which they occur- 
red. This unjustifiable claim was not admitted by the 
bishops; but it served as a guide to future pontiffs, and 
formed a step which tempted them to ascend, until they 
attained an exorbitant degree of authority. 

The chief employment of Zosimus, during his short 
pontificate, was the repression of the Pelagian heresy, 
which involved a denial of the necessity of baptism and of 
grace for a true Christian, and an extension of the idea of 
free-will beyond the limits usually assigned to it. He not 
only condemned these notions as impious and abominable, 
but, in a partial council, deposed many prelates who re- 
fused to concur in his decision. Augustin, one of the 
most distinguished fathers of the church, eagerly promot- 
ed the condemnation of Pelagianism; but, when he en- 
deavoured at different times to explain his own senti- 
ments, it was not easy to discover their precise import and 
tendency : yet he appears to have been a strong predes- 
tinarian. 

The third general council distinguished the papacy of 
Celestine. It was convoked at Ephesus, in consequence 
of the heresy of Nestorius, who denied that the virgin 
Mary was the mother of God, and (in the words of an old 
record) “ divided Jesus Christ into two persons 7 .” For 
these opinions, the accused prelate was deposed; and 
Theodosius the Younger, confirming the sentence, order- 
ed him to retire into a monastery : but his arbitrary and 
malignant enemy, Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, not content 
with the infliction of this disgrace, prevailed upon the 


7 This was merely a dispute about words; ior ho allowed that Mary was 
the mother of Christ, whose human nature he wished to distinguish from Inti 
divine essence. 
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emperor to banish him to an inhospitable spot; and his 
death was accelerated by harsh and injurious treatment. 
His fate would have been more generally commiserated, 
if he had not, in his prosperity, been a persecutor of he- 
retics. 

During the pontifical sway of Leo the Great, the Ma- 
nicheans were exposed to the vengeance of the church. 
The pope considered them as abominable heretics ; alle- 
ging that, in their two principles, they favored the doctrine 
of two independent deities, and that their practices were 
scandalously immoral. They were therefore stigmatised 
as sacrilegious delinquents, and treated as outlaws. The 
sect from that time declined : yet it continued to subsist 
for some centuries. 

The Eutychian heresy also excited the indignation qf 
Leo, who was as much shocked at the idea of an unity of 
nature in the person of Christ, as Celestine had been dis- 
gusted at the opposite opinion of Nestorius. In the fourth 
general council (which met at Chalcedon), the sentiments 
of Eutyches formed the chief subject of discussion and 
debate; and the assembly pronounced an anathema 
against the heretical doctrine. 

Of the four oecumenical councils which I have men- 
tioned, the dogmas and decrees were long regarded with 
profound reverence by those who .aspired to the praise of 
orthodoxy; and some churchmen of high fame, particu- 
larly Gregory the Great and St. Isidore, did not scruple 
to declare, that even the holy Scriptures were not more 
worthy of attention, respect, and observance: but such is 
not the opinion of any modern divine who aims at purit 
of doctrine. 
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LETTER XXX. 

Miscellaneous Observations relative to Rome and it's Depmden* 
ties, from the Death of Augustus to the Ruin of the Western 
Empire, 

THAT hardihood and energy of character which the 
famed republic had displayed, seemed to be seriously im- 
paired, while the base voluptuary who succeeded Augus- 
tus exercised his degrading tyranny over the extensive 
dominions that acknowleged the authority of Rome. 
Luxury had made great advances ; and, among a very 
considerable portion of the community, the love of plea- 
sure had superseded that strict regard which was due to 
probity and virtue, and weakened that sense of patriotism 
by which the citizens had formerly been animated. In 
the progress of imperial sway, the seat of government be- 
came a nursery of corruption and depravity. Every spe- 
cies of vice seemed to thrive, as in a hot-bed, with rank 
luxuriance; and the vilest plants, or the most noxious 
weeds, had a super-abundant vegetation. A repugnance 
to glaring excess was ridiculed as a want of taste and of 
spirit; and the most vicious propensities were freely in* 
dulged, without exciting the asperity of censure or im- 
pressing the stigma of disgrace. 

The arts and occupations which were subservient to 
luxury, were cultivated with zeal and diligence, if not 
with the most refined taste. The exorbitant desires of 
the opulent called every art into assiduous practice; and 
all parts of the empire contributed to feed the luxury of the 
metropolis. A variety of gratifications, which encouraged 
industry in every form, might not have been particularly 
detrimental or fatally pernicious to the state, if au inor- 
dinate desire of indulgence had not gradually diffused iu 
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self among all classes of people. Patrician excess was 
comparatively innocent in it’s consequences; but mi- 
litary and plebeian luxury proved highly injurious to the 
dignity, honor, welfare, and stability of the empire. 

ISo numerous and splendid were the establishments of 
the rich, that strangers conceived very high ideas both of 
individual and national opulence. Spacious and magnifi- 
cent mansions, partly built of the finest marble, decorated 
with painting and sculpture, furnished with warm and 
cold baths, and abounding with conveniences of almost 
every description 1 * * * , embellished the imperial city and the 
chief provincial towns. The walls of some of the apart- 
ments, and the floors of the baths, were adorned with 
mosaic work, or an ingenious arrangement of pieces of 
colored marble, in imitation of nature or of the admired 
performances of painters. This practice was borrowed 
from the Greeks ; but Roman artists at length excelled in 
it*. 

In the fabrication of the furniture of these mansions, 
the two most valuable metals were frequently and osten- 
tatiously employed. They entered into the composition of 
the chairs and tables, the bedsteads, the drinking- vessels, 
the plates, and other articles of domestic convenience. 
Being also used for the decoration of apparel, they con- 
curred with precious stones in giving to the human form 
an imposing air of splendor. Coaches or chariots of silver 
were occasionally exhibited; and Popptea, the wife of 
Nero, shod her favorite horses with the same metal 5 . 

1 There was one convenience of which the houses were destitute in the 

reigns of the curlier emperors, — namely, that of glass windows. A kind of 
transparent stone whs used ns a substitute. From the remains of glass found 

ut Herculaneum, it has boon supposed by some antiquaries, that windows were 
formed of thut material in (or before) the reign of Titus; while other* main- 
tain, that, though glass was sometimes used as an ornamental covering of the 
walls of apurhuents, it was not applied to windows before the fourth ceutury. 

g JVXany curious specimens of mosaic or tessellated pavements are preserved 
in dilicrent parts of Europe. 

5 ITimi Hist, Nat. lib, xxxiil* 
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A Roman citizen, in estimating his wealth, did not fail 
to reckon his slaves, who were not merely subservient to 
his pride, but exercised, for his use and benefit, almost 
every species of art and manufacture. An individual pa- 
trician, in the progress of accumulation, could sometimes 
command the services of 4000 of these unfortunate objects 
of oppression * ; and some had even a greater number. To 
the ordinary slaves, in imitation of the Oriental custom, 
eunuchs were added ; and a princely appearance seemed 
thus to be given to the establishments of the rich. 

As masters had slaves, so patrons had clients. As early 
as the time of Romulus, that practice of dependence com- 
menced, which, in multiplied instances, bound the ple- 
beians to the patricians. In return foi protection, advice, 
and forensic interposition, the clients gave personal aid 
and occasional service. These connexions became less 
strong under the imperial sway than they had been under 
the republican government, as the citizens of all classes 
were then more dependent upon the prince. Despots are 
usually jealous of the prevalence of such associations. 

While the Romans rioted in luxury, they still attended 
to literature, and professed a regard for science. They 
still boasted of their orators, poets, and historians, and af- 
fected to devote themselves to one of the four principal 
sects of Grecian philosophy. The system of Epicurus 
seemed to have, the preference among them: but those 
who aimed at refinement, expressed their predilection for 
Platonism ; the admirers of just ratiocination ranged them* 
selves under the standard of Aristotle ; and the few osten- 
sible votaries of rigid virtue dignified themselves with the 
appellation of Stoics. A philosopher of the last descrip- 
tion distinguished himself by adding to the respectability 
of the sect. I allude to Epictetus, whose ethics bear a 

4 Slaves might still be so termed even after Hadrian had imparted to them 
the protection of the law, by depriving their masters of the power of putting 
them to death. 
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strong affinity to the purity of Christian morals. The 
emperor Marcus Aurelius was likewise an illustrious Stoic; 
and his Meditations aftbrd proofs of his good sense and 
discernment. 

A new philosophical fraternity, founded upon a selec- 
tion of the most approved opinions of former sects, 
flourished under the imperial government. It was princi- 
pally formed by Ammonius, and received the denomina- 
tion of the Eclectic sect. Plotinus was one of the most 
celebrated members of this association, to which the 
apostate Julian also belonged. It originated in a laudable 
motive and a just desire of excellence; but it maybe 
doubted whether it proved beneficial to society. The se- 
lection was not very judicious ; the borrowed tenets were 
distorted; and confusion, rather ^than order and coher- 
ence, prevailed in the boasted system. 

It is not easy to determine to what class of philosophers 
Apollonius of Tyana belonged. He seemed, in some re- 
spects, to be a Pythagorean : but he ought to have been 
despised as an impostor, rather than revered as a sage. 
He was deemed, by the vulgar, a prophet and a magician; 
and even many of the Eclectics admired him as a man of 
profound sagacity and wisdom. Miracles were ascribed 
to him ; and temples were erected to his honor. 

Lucian was a general philosopher, not the follower of 
any particular sect. He ridiculed, with pleasantry and 
humor, the gross absurdities of the pagan theology, and 
was therefore decried as a prolane and impious writer: but 
his works are still read, because they are recommended 
by the graces of style, and are both entertaining and in- 
structive. 

Apuleius, like Lucian, was a philosopher and a satirist : 
he was also a reputed magician. He favored the Platonic 
doctrines, but did not illustrate them with profound abi- 
lity, or enforce them with remarkable success. Another 
eminent follower of Plato was Philo, the Jew, whoendea- 
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vourcd to amalgamate the Grecian philosophy with the 
Mosaic theology. Porphyry was still more distinguished 
in the philosophic department, and was a more strenuous 
opposer of Christianity. 

In scientific pursuits, the provincials of Greece conti- 
nued tp excel the other subjects of the empire. Astrono- 
my was chiefly cultivated by the professors of the Alex- 
andrian school, who were either native Greeks or of Gre- 
cian origin* Ptolemy, who flourished in the reign of Ha- 
drian, was considered as an improver of this science ; but 
his system of the universe was not erected upon that basis 
which modern philosophers have pronounced to be the 
most correct. From his own observations or conjectures, 
he concluded that the earth remained motionless in the 
centre, and that the sun and other heavenly bodies moved 
round it from east to west, once in every day, under the 
direction of an original impelling power. He developed 
his ideas in an important work, which was greatly admired 
by the ancients. His catalogue of the stars, and his tables 
of the planetary motions, were deemed more accurate 
than those of Hipparchus. He also illustrated geography 
with greater ability and accuracy than his predecessors 
had displayed, and gave to that pursuit a more scientific 
form. 

Few distinguished astronomers or mathematicians arose 
between the time of Ptolemy and the subversion of the 
western empire. The observers of the stars were content 
to follow the course which he had pointed out ; and the 
skill of the geometricians did not surpass the attainments 
of Euclid. , 

Natural history, in it’s most extensive range, was deve- 
loped by the elder Pliny, who, from a copious mass of 
published materials, compiled an interesting account of 
the general state of knowlege. Many errors and mis-state- 
ments occur in his great work : but it must be allowed, 
that he was a man of learning and talent. He fell a victim 
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to philosophical curiosity, being suffocated by the effu- 
sions of Mount Vesuvius, during that calamitous eruption 
which occurred in the reign of Titus. 

Tiie medical science received occasional improvements. 
When the reputation of Asclepiades had declined, The- 
mison acquired high fame. The former, who flourished 
before the usurpation of Augustus, was at first a rhetori- 
cian 5 but, not finding that profession so lucrative as he 
expected, he began to act as a physician, without that 
preparatory study which the employment required. By 
humoring the fancies of his patients, recommending gen- 
tle exercise and friction, administering pleasant instead 
of nauseous medicines, and avoiding the use of violent 
emetics and cathartics, he introduced himself into general 
practice* 5 : but it may be doubted whether he had suffi- 
cient skill for the cure of dangerous disorders, His pupil, 
Themison, following what he conceived to be a more 
methodical, regular, and rational system, became founder 
of the society or class of Methodists, who divided the pro- 
fession with the Dogmatists and Empirics. Celsus, who 
lived in the reign of Tiberius, endeavoured to revive the 
Hippocratic modes of practice, and, in an elegant work, 
gave accurate descriptions of diseases, and pointed out the 
best remedies. Thessalus, who practised under the go- 
vernment of Nero, was not destitute of sagacity or of skill; 
but his excessive vanity, and rage for innovation, dero- 
gated from his merit 6 . Galen, a Pergamene provincial, at 
length appeared, whose success in some remarkable cases 
subjected him to a suspicion of magic. He professed 
himself an admirer of Hippocrates, but did not think that 
he was bound to 'follow even that great physician in every 
point of practice. He was a good anatomist, and was well 

ft Win# Hist Nat. lib. xxvi. 

0 He called himself the conqueror of physicians, because, as far as his in- 
fluence extended* he subverted their maxims and defeated the force of their 
Authority. 
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acquainted with the medicinal uses of herbs and roots ; but, 
when he pretended to cure epileptic patients, by putting 
roots of peony round their necks, he trusted more to 
fancy than to reason or judgement. Among bis patrons 
were the emperors Aurelius and Verus; but all the en- 
couragement which he received at Rome, did not prevent 
him from returning to his native city, wncre he died at an 
advanced age. His authority was long honored with re- 
gard. We do not hear of any remarkable advance in me- 
dical knowlege from this time to the fall of the empire; 
but some eminent men occasionally adorned the profes- 
sion, so as to preclude a very pernicious failure of skill 
and ability. 

If fewer symptoms of decline appeared in the healing 
art than in some other pursuits, the difference may be 
chiefly attributed to it’s more obvious utility. Philoso- 
phy, erudition, and the polite arts, manifestly declined in 
the second century, in consequence of that degeneracy 
and depravity which almost universally attended the im- 
perial despotism. 

Oratory could not flourish with such vigor under tyran- 
nic sway as it did when freedom of speech was allowed in 
the senate, and when the people had a share in the go- 
vernment. Being chiefly confined to the courts of judi- 
cature, it exchanged it’s dignified energy for inelegance* 
coarseness, and vulgarity. Quintilian gave judicious rules 
for the attainment of oratorical excellence ; but his in- 
structions had not that commanding efficacy which could 
re-establish a declining art. 

The poets of the Augustan age were feebly or imper- 
fectly imitated by those who courted the Muses in the 
subsequent reigns. Poetic genius, indeed, was not extinct; 
but it did not shine with the same dignity, spirit, or ele- 
gance. Some of the friends of Lucan thought him equal 
to Virgil ; while more judicious critics maintained, that, 
between the Pharsalia and the iEncid, the disparity was 
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striking. Statins, in his Thebaid, aspired to the fame of 
an epic poet ; and Silius Italicus endeavoured to derive 
the same honorable distinction from his labours in versify- 
ing the history of the second Punic war. Both these 
bards wrote with harmonious elegance; and their poems 
may he read with pleasure. Statius had a greater degree 
of animation and warmth ; while Silius was rather coldly 
correct than spirited or sublime. 

Contemporary with Lucan was Persius, a votary of the 
Stoic philosophy, whose satires betray, in general, a harsh 
and uncouth diction, but are recommended by strength of 
observation and justness of sentiment. In the same period 
flourished Seneca, not less known as a moral writer than 
as the minister of Nero. His epistles and essays abound 
with the rules of prudence and the dictates of wisdom ; 
and, while we are instructed by his suggestions and re- 
marks, we lament the fate of this victim of flagitious ty- 
ranny. 

Under the degrading despotism of Domitian, Juvenal, 
the satiric poet, ventured to write with honest freedom 
and indignant severity. Being honored rather than 
punished by exile, be returned after the elevation of 
Nerva and exposed with sarcastic asperity the dege- 
neracy of Roman manners, and the profligacy of the late 
•reign. 

Of the poets who subsequently arose within the wide 
extent of the empire, it is not necessary to particularise 
every one. Valerius Flnccns was merely an humble imi- 
tator of Apollonius the Rhodian. Oppian claims transient 
notice, not because he was admired and patronised by the 
barbarian Caracalla, but in consideration of the beauties 
which appear in his poems upon hunting and fishing. 
Ausonius, the tutor of the emperor Gratian, was not a con- 
temptible poet ; but his. works betray a decline of the 
Roman genius and language. Claudian, who owed his 
birth to Egypt, gave some lustre to the reign of Honorius 
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by the fanciful elegance and occasional spirit of his 
poems, in which, however, the mens divinior is rarely dis- 
played. 

Among the historians who dignified the imperial govern- 
ment, some distinguished names may be found. Diodo- 
rus the Sicilian, and Dionysius the Halicarnassian, were 
men of ability and research. The former illustrated ge- 
neral history ; while the latter confined himself to the po- 
litics, warfare, and institutions of Rome. Tacitus had a 
more intimate knowlege of human nature than either of 
those historians, and a more enlarged and philosophical 
mind. He has been accused of a malignant propensity to 
the assignment of bad motives for human actions; but the 
charge will not seem to be altogetherjust, .when the gene- 
ral depravity of the age in which he lived is taken into 
consideration. The style of this author is pointed and 
energetic: he expresses his ideas with conciseness and 
force ; his descriptions are vivid, and his observations are 
acute. His friend, the younger Pliny, may be called the 
historian of Trajan ; for his panegyrical discourse exhibits 
the features of legitimate history. Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, must not pass, on this occasion, without honor- 
able notice ; for he may be considered as an intelligent 
and interesting writer. Suetonius has described the ac- 
tions and vices of the twelve Gesars with ability and ac- 
curacy ; but his details of their sensual indulgences and 
vicious gratifications are disgusting and offensive. Plu- 
tarch’s biographical accounts of eminent Greeks and Ro- 
mans are amusing and instructive, as are also his moral 
and miscellaneous works. Arrian’s history of the reign of 
Alexander the Great reflects credit upon the author, both 
for style and statement ; and the remaining parts of the 
copious work of Dio Cassius, notwithstanding various 
proofs of partiality and some instances of absurdity, arc 
worthy of attentive perusal Herodian seems to have aimed 
at fidelity of narration; and his mode of writing is ealeu- 
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lated to please. As a miscellaneous author, Macrobius 
may be commended : from his Saturnalia , in particular, 
much entertainment may be derived , and the perusal, at 
the same time, will not be unproductive of utility. He 
flourished in the reign of llonorius, when the literary ho- 
rizon was evidently obscured. The want of political 
energy and of military vigor, and the general relaxation of 
manners, then portended the decline of the empire, ex- 
hibiting symptoms which could not be misunderstood; and 
barbarism approached with a menacing aspect and with 
hasty strides. 


FINIS. 
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N D E X. 


A. 

Academics, a philosophic sect, i. 452. 

Achaia, kingdom of, a, 57, 74. 

Achaian confederacy, ii. 130, 139. 

Achilles, the Grecian hero, i, 03. 

JEgiha, maritime power of, i. 184 : it is subdued by the Athe- 
nian**, 240, 

A2gos-potamo&, engagement near, i. 310. 

AEmilian, reign of, iii. 329. 

JEmilius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedon, ii. 307 ; his son 
subdues Carthage, 328. 

JEneas, adventures of, i. 13 2. 

AEolic emigration, i. 74. 

AEschylus, the tragic poet, i. 439. 

Aetius governs the western empire, iii. 48 1 ; defeats the king of 
the Huns, 489 ; is sacrificed to the jealousy of Valentinian, 
491, 

JEtolia, kingdom of, i. 89 : turbulent spirit of the people, ii. 141, 
350 : they are humbled by Philip III. of Macedon, 101 j sub- 
dued by the Romans, 295. 

African us, the elder Scipio, it. 298 ; the younger, 375. 

Agamemnon, generalissimo of the Grecian confederacy against 
Troy, i. 07, 7 1 . 

Agathocles, a low-born adventurer, usurps the sovereignty of 
Syracuse, ii. 171 5 prosecutes a career of tyranny and cruelty, 
173. 

Agesilaus, the Spartan, acts as a warrior, i. 3 42, 347 ; interferes 
in the commotions of Egypt, 385 ; his death and character, 
387 . 

Agesipolis, the Spartan king, i. 355, 357. 

Agis, a gallant Spartan commander, i. 293. 

— — IV,, remarkable condemnation of, ii. 140. 

Agricola, exploits of, iii. 219. 

Agriculture, rise of, in Greece, i. 425. 

AgHgentum, sieges of, i. 891 ; ii. 217. 

Agrippa, the able minister of Augustus, iii. 5, 25, 31. 

2 M2 
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Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, displays a tymf of Rqinan 
spirit, lii. 8: 2 ; of conjugal affection, 93 : she is cruelly treated 
by Tiberius, 111. 

3 the wife of Claudius, rules the empire, iii. 133 ; is 

murdered by her son Nero, 14-8. 

Alaric, the Goth, harasses the subjects of Rome by invasion, iii ? 
4-57, 4-61 ; is taken into the service of Arcadius, 457 ; insults 
Rome by a blockade, 467 ; is bribed into a retreat, ibid. ; but 
returns, and captures the city, 470. 

Alban state, i. 133 ; it’s union with Rome, 147. 

Albinus, defeat and death of, iii. 282, 

Alcibiades aspires to elevated power, i. 292; arbitrarily interferes 
in the government of Argos, 294 ; engages in a rash expedition 
to Sicily, 295 ; is outlawed, 297 ; joins the enemies of Athens, 
30 is recalled from exile, 307 ; contributes to a maritime 
defeat of the Spartans, 309; takes Byzantium, 310 ; obtains 
the highest authority at Athens, 311 ; is deposed, 313 ; and 
put to death, 320. His character, 321. 

Alexander, the Great, quells a Theban reyolt, ii. 45 ; defeats the 
Persians near the Granicus, 49 ; at Issus, 58 ; subdues Syria, 
60; and Egypt, 63; triumphs at Gaugamela, 67 ; takes the 
Persian capital, 70; rages against his friends, 73; invades 
India, 82 ; defeats a powerful prince of that country, 84 ; diep 
at Babylon, 93. ; character of this prince, ibid. 

, 9 a Thessalian tyrant, i. 37 | . 

Alexandria, massacre at, iii. 295. 

Allia, battle near the river, i. 526. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, i. 161, 171. 

Atnpbictiomc council, or general assembly of Greece,, i. 66. 

Anacreon, the amorous and jovial poet, i. 438. 

Antalcidas adjusts a treaty between the Greeks and Persians, 
i. 354. 

Anthemius, emperor of the West, iii. 498. 

Antigonus crushes his rival Eumenes,ii. 107; becomes sovereign 
of the Asiatic provinces of the Macedonian empire. 111; falls 
in battle, i 16. His grandson is deprived of the crown of Ma- 
cedon by Pyrrhus, 132 ; recovers it, 135. Another prince, of 
the same name and family, defeats the Spartans, 154; and 
governs with ability and moderation, 155. 

Antioch, sedition at, iii. 442, 

Aniiochus, the Syrian, attacks the Romans, ii. 289 ; is defeated, 
293. 

Antipater defeats the Grecian confederates, ii. 72; subverts 
the popular government at Athens, 98 ; becomes regent of the 
Macedonian monarchy, 101. 

Antoninus Pius, prosperous reign of, iii. 245 ; sketch of his ad- 
mirable government, ibid, 

— the philosopher, is involved in a German war, Hi. 251 ; 

is assailed by a rebellion, 254 ; gives lectures to his people, 
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Arttoniiis, the orator, ii. 424: his grandsoti, Maik Antofty, pro- 
motes the arbitrary views of Caesar, 55 3 ; engages in a renewal 
of civil war, 607 ; joins Octavius in a nefarious association, 
609 ; attacks Brutus, 616; has an intrigue wrth Cleopatra, 
621 ; invades the Parthian territories, 635 ; opposes Octavius, 
641 ; is defeated, 645 ; kills himself, 647. 

Apelles, a celebrated painter, ii. 349. 

Apollonius, the philosopher, iii. 523. 

Appius Claudius, the decemviral tyrant, i. 510. 

Aquas-Sextiss, battle near, ii. 396. 

Aqueducts, the Roman, iii. 7 1 . 

Aquilonia, battle of, ii. 203. 

Arabia, original colonisation of, i. 201. 

Aratus rescues Sicyon from tyranny, ii. 139; strengthens the 
Aehaian league, 140; humbles the iEtolians, 141; liberates 
Athens, 148; attaches himself to the Macedonians, 151; is 
poisoned, 163. 

Arbogastes, an ambitious and powerful adventurer, iii. 449, 452. 

Arcadia, or Pelasgia, kingdom of, i. 53. 

Arcadius, the eastern emperor, iii. 455, 463. 

Arcesilaus, a disputatious philosopher, ii. 335. 

Archimedes, a masterly mechanist, ii. 346. 

Architecture, progress of, in Greece, i. 426 ; ii. 348 ; amoiig thfe 
Romans, iii. 70. 

Archons, Grecian, first appointment of, i.76. 

Areopagus, an Athenian court of judicature, i. 113. 

Argentoratum, battle near, iii. 394. 

Argonautic expedition* i. 63. 

Argos, rise of the kingdom of, i* 52 ; the kings are reduced to 
insignificance, 73 ; revolution in the state, 294; the citizens 
domineer over Corinth, 350, 354 ^commotions and massacres 
in the capital, 366. 

Argyraspides, an unconquered Macedonian corps , ii. 104, lOt. 

Aristides, character of, i. 199, 235 ; his zealous patriotism, 2 OS.' 

Aristocrat es, the Arcadian king, i. 103. 

Aristodemus, the Messenian, stabs his own daughter at a sacri* 
lice, i.92 ; is chosen king, 94 ; defeats the Spartans, ibid. ; kills 
himself, 95. 

the Spartan, gains the battle of Nemea, i. 346. 

Aristogiton, conspiracy of, i. 124. 

Aristomenes, the Messenian king, boldly contends with the 
Spartans, i. 98; but he is finally unsuccessful, 103. 

Aristophanes, the comic satirist, i. 440, 

Aristotle, character of, ii. 337. 

Arius, the heretic, iii. 513. 

Arminius, a German chieftain, iii. 43, 81, 95. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon foments the dissensions of tfaeGreeks, i. 341; 
but afterward acts as a mediator, 353, 362. 

, the son of Sassan, restores the Persian monarchy, iii. 

308. 

A.sdrubal, defeat of, ii. 260, 
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Assyria, original kingdom of, i. 8, 29 ; manners of the people, 32 ; 
conquest of the realm by the Medes, 31 $ restoration of It's 
independence, 32. 

Astronomy, progress of, in Greece, i* 445; ii. 345 ; in the Ro- 
man empire, iii. 524. 

Athanasius, a zealous defender of the Trinity, iii. 513. 

Athaulphus, a Gothic prince, iii. 471,474. 

Athenio, a rebellious chief, ii, 399. 

Athens, rise of the kingdom of, i. 53 ; it's early sovereigns, 53 — 
58 ; establishment of perpetual archons, 76; appointment of de- 
'cennial archons, 89 ; of annual governors, 97 ; disorders of the 
state, 105 ; reform of the laws and government. 111; usurpation 
of Pisistratus, 119; restoration of liberty, 12$; the republic 
is endangered by a Persian invasion, 194; saved by the 
courage of patriotic citizens, 209 ; a contest arises with Sparta 
for the supremacy of Greece, 278 ; the people rashly aim at 
the conquest of Sicily, 295 ; are deprived of their superiority 
in, Greece, 317; but shake off the Spartan yoke, 323. A 
sketch is given of their religion, manners, customs, learning, 
and arts, 423 to 479. The Athenians are humbled by Philip, 
ii. 39; by Antipater, 98; recover their independence, 148; 
are subjected to the Roman yoke, 333. 

Attica, kingdom of, i. 53 ; changes in the government, 76, 89, 
97, 112, 1 19, 183, 306 ; incipient decline of the state, 303 ; it 
becomes a dependency of Macedon, ii. 39 $ and of Rome, 
333. 

Attila, the Hun, domineers over Theodosius, iii. 483; twice de- 
feats the troops of that prince, 485 ; invades the western em- 
pire, 488 ; loses the greater part of his army on the plains of 
Chalons, 489 ; agrees to a pacification, ibid. 

Augustulus, the last emperor of the West, iii. 501. 

Augustus. See Octavius, 

Avitus, emperor of the West, iii. 494. 

Auralian opposes the Goths, iii. 339 ; rescues Gaul from usurpa- 
tion, 340 ; conquers the heroine of Palmyra, 344 ; is put to 
dfeath for his cruelty, 346. 


B. 

Babylon, rise of the kingdom of, i. 8 ; it is reduced by Ninus,29 ; 
rescued from the Assyrian yoke by Belesis, 31; seised by 
Esar-haddon, 158 ; elevated by Nebuchadnezzar to imperial 
dignity, 162 ; subdued by Cyrus, 168. 

Bacchanalian society at Rome, ii. 299* 

Balbinus, unmerited fate of the emperor, iii. 321. 

Bedriacum, battle of, iii. 182. 

Boadicea, a British heroine, iii. 154. 

Boniface, an able commander, iii. 480. 

Brasidas, a Spartan general, i. 289, 290. 

Brennus, a Gallic chief, ii. 196, 
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Britain, early history of, ii. 520; the island is invaded by Caesar* 
522 ; by Claudius, iii. 130: the southern division is fully sub* 
dued by Agricola, 220 : it is withdrawn from the Roman 
sway in the reign of Honorius, 463 ; conquered by the Saxons, 
507 • 

Britannicus, the son of Claudius, is supplanted and poisoned 
by Nero, iii. 143. 

JJrutus, Junius, expels the Tarquins, i. 156 ; puts two of his sons: 
to death, i. 481. 

• , Marcus, conspires against Caesar, ii. 597 ; is defeated by 

Octavius and Antony, 616 ; destroys himself, 617. 

Byzantium, reduction of, by Pausanias, i. 224 ; by Alcibiades, 
310; by Severus, iii. 280 ; it is converted into the eastern 
capital, 378. 


C. 


Cadmus, the Phoenician, i. 55. 

Caesar, Julius, usurps exorbitant power, ii. 494; wages war in 
Gaul, 500, 506, 512; invades Germany, 519; and Britain, 
522 ; subdues Gaul, 547 ; commences a civil war, 555 ; acquires 
the supreme power, 558 ; triumphs over Pompey, 573; chas- 
tises Pharnaces, 584; is successful in Africa, 587 ; and in Spain, 
592 ; is stabbed in the senate-house, 597. 

Caligula, reign of, iii. 114 to 123 ; just punishment of that de- 
testable tyrant, 124. 

Callicratidas, an unfortunate Spartan commander, i. 314. 

Cambyses, the Persian, conquers Egypt, i. 172; loses one half of 
a great army in an expedition to Ethiopia, ibid. 

Camillus, an illustrious general, i. 521 ; saves Rome from ruin, 
528. 

Cannae, battle of, ii. 240. 

Caracalla murders his brother, iii. 291 ; commits many other 
enormities, 292, 295 ; and falls in his turn by the hand of an 
assassin, 297. 

Caractacus, a British chieftain, iii. 137, 

Carausius, usurpation of, iii. 358. 

Carinus, short reign of, iii. 354. 

Carthage, republic of, i. 28; first war between it*s subjects and 
the Romans, ii. 216 ; second war, 234 ; third war, 324; sub- 
jugation of the state, 828 ; capture of the city by the Vandals* 
iii. 482. 

« , New, siege of, ii .255. 

Carus, the emperor, iii. 353. 

Cassander murders the son of Alexander the Great, ii. Ill ; acta 
as sovereign of Macedon, ibid, 

Cassius, fate of the consul, i. 503 : death of the stern republican, 
ii. 615, 

Catiline, conspiracy of, ii. 481. 

Cato, the Censor, character of, ii. 284 ; death of the younger 
Cato, 589. 
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Catulus, naval success of, ii. 226. 

Caudium, Roman disgrace at, ii. 194. 

Cecrops, king of Attica, i. 53. 

Celibacy of the clergy, iii. 516. 

Celts, the first inhabitants of Europe, i. 40 ; their character, 42. 

Chabrias, an Athenian commander, i. 360, 370; ii. 12. 

Chaeronea, battle of, ii. 37. 

Chalons, battle of, iii. 488. 

Chelonis, story of, ii. 145. 

China, early state of, i. 39. 

Christianity, rise and progress of, iii. 508 to 519. 

Cicero detects an alarming conspiracy, ii. 483 ; is banished, 499 ; 
recalled with honor, 504; governs Cilicia with exemplary abi- 
lity, 547 ; joins Porapey, 562 ; takes the lead in the senate, 
601; is murdered, 611; view of his political character, ibid.; 
his oratorical and literary merit, iii. 63. 

Cimbri are defeated by Catulus, ii. 397. 

Canon, a brave and fortunate commander, i. 231 ; an object of 
envy and jealousy, 236 ; a friend of peace, 243. 

Cincinnatus, a distinguished general, i. 509. 

Cmna, an unprincipled and turbulent citizen, ii. 421, 434. 

Civilis, revolt of, iii. 196. 

Claudius L> a contemptible tool in the hands of profligate coun- 
sellors, iii. 127 ; is poisoned by his wife, 132. 

JI. obtains a great victory over the Goths, iii. 337. 

Clearchus, a Spartan general, i. 325. 

Cleomenes, the Spartan king, i. 126, 1S3, 192. 

- — . III. a bold reformer, ii. 147 ; an able warrior, M9 ; 

an unfortunate fugitive, 154. 

Cleon, an Athenian demagogue, i. 28 5, 290. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, ruin and death of, ii. 61 8, G49* 

Clisthenes, a powerful Athenian, i. 182. 

Cnidos, sea-fight near, i. 347. 

Codes, Horatius, extraordinary courage of, i. 484. 

Codrus, heroic death of, i. 75. 

Commodus, a profligate tyrant, iii. 261 ; is sacrificed to the fear* 
of his domestics, 269. 

Confucius?, the Chinese philosopher, i. 39. 

Couon, the Athenian, supersedes Alcibiadcs, i. 313 ; joins the 
Persians, 342; defeats the Spartans at sea, 347; fortifies 
Athens, 348; suddenly disappears, 349. 

Constans, the emperor, battles an unprovoked invasion, iii. 38 1 ; 
is murdered, 386. 

Constantine obtains high power in the West, iii. 366 ; defeats 
the Germans, 308 ; triumphs over Maxenlius, 370; favors the 
Christians, 371 ; extends his sway over the undivided empire, 
376. A view of his institutions, 379. 

the younger, attacks his brother Constans, iii, 384 ; 

and is slain, ibid. 

a British usurper, iii. 403, 472. 

Constantius Chlotus, a respectable prince, iii. 366, 
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Constantius, son of Constantine the Great, ruins the usurper 
Magnentius, iii. 388 ; puts to death his associate Gallus, 391. 

the associate ofHonorius, iii. 475. 

Consuls, the first, i. 480. 

Corbulo, Domitius, conquers Armenia, iii. 151. 

Corey ra, maritime power of, i. 250 ; the Corey rean war, ibid, 
dreadful convulsions in the capital, 286, 288. 

.Corinth, kingdom of, i. 57 ; republic, 89 ; a monarchical revolu- 
tion, 105 ; republican zeal of the people, 185; their interfer- 
ence leads to the Peloponnesian war, 250 : subjugation of the 
state by the Romans, ii. 332. 

Coriolanus, fame of, i. 497 ; he is banished, 499 ; he revolts, 500; 
is killed by the Volscians, 501. 

Corsica is seised by the Carthaginians, i. 272; by the Romans, 
ii. 219. 

Councils, general, of the Christian church, m. 512, 515, 518, 519. 

Crassus suppresses a revolt of the gladiators, ii, 458 ; becomes a 
member of the first triumvirate, 494; falls in a rash expedition, 
537. 

Cremona, battle of, iii. 180. _ _ . _ _ 

Crete, history of, i. 272—277 : the island is subdued by the Ro- 
mans, ii. 409. 

Croton, an Italian state, i. 255. 

Cunaxa, battle of, i. 326.^ 

Ourius, an able general, ii. 212. 

Cyaxares, the Mode, great power of, i. 1 62. 

Cynic sect, i. 453. 

Cynos-cephalse, battle of, ii. 280. 

Cyprus, a war in, i. 188; the island is divided between Arta- 
xcvxes and Kvagoras, 361 ; subdued by Ptolemy, 1 10 ; by An- 
ti go n us, M3 ; by the Romans, 510. 

Cyrus, the Persian, subdues Lydia, i. 165 ; takes Babylon, 168 ; 
recalls the Jewish exiles, ibid. ; is defeated and slain by the 

Massagetse, 1 69. . r „ . 

f the younger, revolts from Artaxerxes, i. 321*; falls in 

battle, 326. 

Cyzicus, two engagements near, 309. 


1 >. 


Danaus, king of Argos, i. 56. _ . . 

Darius, the son of llystaspes, procures the Persian crown by ar- 
tifice i 174; unsuccessfully invades the Scythian territories, 
178 conquers a part of India, 181; subdues the Ion.an re- 
vo Iters, 190 ; sends an army to invade Greece, 193. 

II. i 9 defeated by the Macedonians, n. 67 ; murdered, 7 1, 

Datames, the Carian, i. 387. . 

Deoetn viral appointment and tyranny, i. 5 tu. 

Decius, self-devotion otj ii. 191. 
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Decius, reign of, iii. 327. 

Delphic temple is defended with remarkable success, if. 127. 

Demaratus, the Spartan king, is deposed, i. 192. 

Demetrius the Phalerean, ii. 104. 

— , Poliorcetes , conquers Athens, ii. 1 18 ; acquires the Ma- 

, cedonian royalty, 120; dies in captivity* 122. 

Demosthenes, the orator, opposes Philip with all his talents and 
influence, ii. 20, 35 ; betrays pusillanimity in the field, 37; 
poisons himself, 9S. Sketch of his oratorical character, 344. 

Dictator, first appointment of a Roman, i. 489. 

Dio restores liberty to the Syracusans, i. 409 ; but he becomes 
unpopular, and is murdered, 413. 

Diocletian usurps the imperial dignity, iii. 3 55 ; admits Maxi- 
mian to a participation of power, 356; appoints two Caesars, 
359 ; governs with ability, 363; resigns his authority, 364. 

Dionysius, prince of Syracuse, contends with the Garthaginians 
for the possession of Sicily, i. 398 ; acts with great cruelty, 
400 ; lives in misery, 405 ; bis son is expelled, 411. 

Domitian, reign of, iii. 218 to 225. 

Donatus, schism of, iii. 513. 

Dorian revolution, i. 72. 

Draco, laws of, i. 100. 

Dramatic performances in Greece, i. 438 ; ii. 342 ; among the 
Romans, iii. 05. 

Drusus, Livius, excites commotions, ii. 406; is murdered, 40 7. 

> the step-son of Augustus, distinguishes himself as a war- 
rior, iii. 34. 

the son of Tiberius, iii. 87, 98. 

Ducetius, a Sicilian prince, i. 207. 


E. 

Eclectic sect of philosophers, iii. 523, 

Egypt, origin of the kingdom of, i. 9 ; manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, 13 — 20; different wars in that country, 101, 
172, 237, 385: it is subdued by Augustus, ii. 047. 

Elagabalus, inglorious reign of, iii. 301. 

Elis, kingdom of, i. 57, 73; convulsions of the state, 370. 

Empire, the Roman, division of, iii, 382; causes of the decline of 
the western empire, 502 : it is assailed by a host of bar- 
barians, and subverted, 505. 

Epaminondas triumphs at Leuctra, i. 303 ; endeavours to re- 
establish the Arcadian ajnd Messenian states, 360 ; fails in the 
siege of Sparta, 367, 381 ; dies in the arms of victory at Man- 
tinea, 383. 

Ephori, Spartan magistrates, i. 90. 

Epicurus, a distinguished philosopher^ ii. 340. 

Epirus, kingdom of, i. 72 ; conquest of the country, ii. 311. 

Episcopacy, rise of, iii. 5 11. 

Ethiopians twice subdue Egypt, i. U, 12. 



INDEX. 

Etrurians, early civilisation of, i. 130: their maritime humiliav 
tion, 2 65. 

Evander, a Grecian adventurer, i. 131. 

Eugenius, an unfortunate usurper, iii. 45Z 

Eumcnes defeats Craterus, ii. 100 ; is appointed generalissimo in 
Asia for the king of Macedon, 104 ; contends with Antigonus, 
107 ; is deserted and ruined, ibid. 

Eunus, a leader of rebel slaves, ii. 367. 

Eurymedon,— *two engagements near the mouth of that river, 
i. 232. 

Eutropius, a powerful minister, iii. 458. 


F. 

Fabius, the name of a warlike and patriotic family, j. 504, 505 ; 

admirable prudence and circumspection of the dictator, 237. 
Fabricius, a distinguished general and patriot, ii. 2 * 0. 

Festivals, the Grecian, i. 458 : the Roman, iii. 53, 

Fins, an emigrant race from Asia, i. 50. 

Firmus, a Mauritanian prince, iii. 418. 

Flamininus, an able and fortunate commander, ii. 278. 

Franks invade Gaul, iii. 331. 

Funeral ceremonies among the Greeks, i. 477 : among the Ro- 
mans, iii. 62. 


G. 

Gabinius restores Ptolemy to the throne of Egypt, ii. 526; is 
banished, 527. 

Gainas, rebellion and death of, iii. 460. 

Galba, reign of the emperor, iii. 175. 

Galen, the physician, iii. 525. 

Gaierius, reign of, iii, 366. 

GaUionus, the emperor, iii. 331- 

Gallus, reign of, iii. 328. 

, misgovernment of, iii. 339. 

Games, the Olympic, i. 87, 460 ; the Pythian, 462 ; the secular, 
iii. 54. 

Gaugamela* battle of, ii- 66. 

Gauls gain possession of Rome, i. 527 ; but the ejppedition is ul- 
timately disastrous, 528. They invade Maeedon and Greece, 
ii, 126. Their country is conquered by Csesar, 547 ; divided 
among the Franks and other barbarians, iii. 506. 

Gelon, prince of Syracuse, triumphs over the Carthaginians, i.263. 

Gcnsenc, the Vandal acquires territorial sway in Africa* iii. 4BQ ; 
takes Rome, 493. 

Germanicus declines the imperial dignity, iii. 79 ; opposes the 
Germans with vigor, 81', 84 ; displays ability and wisdom in 
his Asiatic government, 90 ; dies prematurely, 92. 
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Germans are frequently at war with the Romans* 11 . 303, 519; 
iii. 43, 80, 331, 394 ; but they secure the greater part of their 
country from conquest, 507. 

Geta, murder of, iii. 291. 

Gladiators, combats of, iii. 55. 

Gordian, the elder and the younger, iii. 315. 

, the third, defeats the Persians, in. 322; is deposed and 

murdered, 324. 

Goths invade the imperial dominions, iii. 327 ; they are severely 
chastised by Claudius, 337 ; they defeat Valens, 432; take 
Rome, but do not retain il, 470; subdue the greater part of 
Spain, 497. 

Gracchus, Tiberius, an advocate of the people, ii. 362 ; is mur- 
dered by the senatorial party, 365 ; his brother Caius falls a 
martyr to his zeal in the same cause, 378. 

Graecia, Magna, a flourishing part of Italy, i. 25 k 

Granicus, battle near the river, ii. 49. 

Gratian, the emperor, defeats theAllemanni, iii. 430; admits The- 
odosius to a participation of power, 433 ; is murdered in a re- 
volt, 436. 

Greece, first colonisation of, i. 51 ; it is divided into a multipli- 
city of kingdoms, 52, 53 ; confederacy of it’s piinees against 
Troy, 67 ; disorders of the country, 71 ; revolution produced 
by the Heraclidse, 73 ; success of the confederate states against 
the Persians, 209, 217, 220 ; a general war in Greece, 280 ; a 
rupture with the Persians, 324; a new war among the Greeks, 
344; progress of society, 423 ; the sacred war, ii. 15; humi- 
liation of the Greeks by Philip, 37 ; by Alexander, 46, 72 ; by 
Antipater, 98 ; by Cassander, 111: the whole country is sub- 
dued and provinciated by the Romans, 332. 


H. 

Hadrian resigns Trajan’s conquests, iii. 238: visits almost every 
province of the empire, 239 ; exhibits a varied and inconsistent 
character, 244. 

Halicarnassus, siege of, ii. 5 1 . 

Hannibal commences a war with the Romans, ii. 234; obtains 
several victories, 235, 236, 240; threatens Rome itself, 252; 
is recalled to Africa, 269 ; defeated by Scipio, 272 ; poisons 
himself, 303. 

Harmodius, conspiracy of, i. 124. 

Helots, or Lacedaemonian slaves, i. 85 $ revolt of those oppressed 
men, 233. 

Hephaestion, Alexander's favorite general, ii. 9 1 . 

Heraclidae, the victorious descendants of Hercules, i* 72. 

Hercules, an ancient hero, i. 59. 

Herodotus, the historian, i. 442. 

Hesiod, the poet, i. 430. 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, i, 204; ii, 24 k 
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Hipparchus, the astronomer, ii. 345. 

— , the tyrant, i. 124. 

Hippias, expulsion of, i. 128. 

Hippocrates, the physician, i. 444. 

Histiaeus, fate of, i. IPO. 

Homer, poetical character of, i. 435. 

Honorius, the emperor, loses various provinces, iii. 463, 464 ; 
puts Stilico to death, 465 ; admits Constantins to a share of 
power, 475. 

Horace, the poet, iii. 67. 

Iloratii and Curiatii, contest of, i. 145. 

Hostilius, Tull us, king of Rome, i. 144. 

Huns attack the Goths, iii. 426 ; are prevented, by a memorable 
defeat, from subduing the western empire, 489* 

Jlydaspes, battle near the river, ii. 83, 


If 

Jason, a Thessalian usurper, i. 365. 

Jcetes, a Syracusan prince, ii. 184, 

Jerusalem is destroyed by the Babylonians, l. 161 ; rebuilt with 
it's temple, 177 ; taken by Pompey, ii. 476; by Titus, iii. 209* 

Jews, manners and customs oft i. 23 — 27, 

Illyria, conquest of, ii. 307, 

India, early history oft ii. 76 ; state of the country in the time of 
Alexander, 77. 

Ionic emigration, i. 77. 

Jovian, the emperor, concludes a dishonorable peace with the 
Persians, iii. 407. 

Iphicrates, an Athenian general, i. 353, 362. 

Ipsus, battle of, ii. 135. 

Ira, long siege of, i. 102. 

Israel, ruin of the kingdom of, i. 23. 

Jssus, battles near, ii. 58 ; iii. 279. 

Italy is colonised by the Siculi and other adventurers, i. 129/ 

Juba, the Numidian, defeat of, ii. 587. 1 

Judah, rise of the kingdom of, i. 22 ; it is subdued by the Egyp- 
tians, 158. 

Jugurtba, the Numidian, involves himself in a war with the Ro- 
mans, ii. 384 j is put to death, 393. 

Julian distinguishes himself in Gaul, iii. 393 ; opposes Constant 
tius, 398 ; becomes sole emperor, 399 ; renounces Christianity, 
400; acts inconsistently, 402; undertakes an expedition 
against the Persians, 403 ; by whom he is slain, 405. 

Julianus, Didius, purchases the imperial dignity, iii. 273; is put 
to death, 276. 
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L. 

Latium, kingdom of, i. 131 ; the people are subdued by the Ro- 
mans, ii. 191. 

Laws of Lycurgus, i. 30 ; of Draco, 105 ; of Solon, 1 12; the first 
regular laws of the Romans, 513. 

Leo, emperor of the East, iii. 495, 498. 

Leonidas, the Spartan, sacrifices himself for the security of 
Greece, i. 204. 

II. is deposed, ii. 143; restored, 144; promotes the 

ruin of Agis, 146. 

Lepidus, one of the triumviral usurpers, ii. 609. 

Leuctra, battle of, i. 363. 

Lesbos, state of, i. 107 ; war in the island, 284. 

Letters, origin of, i. 18, 441. 

Licinius defeats Maximin, iii. 372; opposes Constantine, 373, 
375 ; is ruined, 376. 

Ligurians are subdued by the Romans, ii. 228. 

Livia, artful ambition of, iii. 39 ; her death, 101. 

Livy, the historian, iii. 68- 

Lucan, death of the poet, iii. 161. 

Lucian, the philosopher, iii. 523. 

Lucretius, the philosophic poet, iii. 66. 

Lucullus, Licinius, cruelty of, ii. 319. 

— . Lucius, an antagonist of Mithridaies, ii. 459 ; his cha- 

racter, 470. 

Luxury, pernicious effects of, iii. 520. 

Lycomedes, an Arcadian leader, i.371, 375. 

Lycurgus, the Spartan, introduces a remarkable system of policy* 
i. 80; dies in exile, 86. 

Lydia, conquest of, by Cyrus, i. 165 ; by Alexander, ii. 50. 

Lyons, battle near, iii. 281. 

Lysander, the Spartan, humbles the pride and power of Athens, 
i. 317 ; falls in battle, 344; his character, 345. 

Lysimachus, king of Thrace, divides Macedon with Pyrrhus, ii* 
121 ; is vanquished and slain by Seleucus, 123. 

Lysippus, the sculptor, ii. 349* 


M* 


Macedon, rise of the kingdom of, ii. 2 ; character of the people, 
6 j Roman conquest of the country, 308. 

Macrinus, reign of, iii. 298% 

Meecenas, the friend of Augustus, iii. 7, 36. 

Magnentius, an usurper in the West, iii. 386. 

Magnesia, battle of, ii. 293. 

Majorian, emperor of the West, iii. 495. 

Manlius saves the Capitol, i. 528; is put to death for treasonable 
ambition, i. 533. 
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Manlius, the consul, puts his son to death for disobedience, ii. IPO. 

Mantinea, battles near, i. 293, 383. 

Marathon, battle of, i. 195. 

Marcellus, a distinguished general, ii. 2 58. 

Marcian, emperor of the East, iii, 486. 

Marcias, Ancus, king of Rome, i* 148* 

Mardonius, the Persian, burns Athens, i. 213; is defeated at 
Plataea, 217. 

Marius, Cains, conquers Jugurtha, ii. 391; defeats a barbarian 
host, &96 ; commits a series of murders at Rome, 425. 

Marriage, forms of, among the Greeks and Romans, i. 472 ; iii. 61, 

Masinissa, a Numidian prince, ii* 265, 271, 323. 

Maxentius, an usurper, iii. 367* 

Maximian, reign of, iii. 356* 

Maximin, usurpation and tyranny of, iii. 311. 

Maximus, short reign of, iii. 317. 

, 9 a d a ri n g usurper, is defeated and punished, iii. 444* 

— , the senator, conspires against Valentmian, iii. 492. 

Modes overthrow the Assyrian empire, i« 31 ; they are obliged to 
submit to the Scythians, 159. 

Megacles, sacrilege of, i. 108. 

Menander, an admired comic writer, ii.342* 

Menenius Agrippa pacifies, by a well-applied fable, the plebeian 
mal-contents, i. 495. 

Messalina, the dissolute and inhuman wife of Claudius, is punish- 
ed with death, iii. 134, 

Messenian kingdom, i. 72; two wars between the people and 
other Grecian states, 90, 97; conquest of the country by the 
Spartans, 102. 

Metellus, an able general, ii. 386; his son also distinguishes 
hftnself, 451. 

Miletus, siege of, i. 189. 

Military art among the Greeks, i. 466; among the Romans, 
iii, 73. 

Miltiades defeats the Persians, i. 195; he is treated with base 
ingratitude, 197. 

Mindarus; a Spartan commander, i. 309. 

Minos, king of Crete, attacks the Athenians, i. 60 ; question of 
his identity with the celebrated legislator, 61 ; his institu- 
tions, 274. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, orders a horrible massacre, ii\ 417 ; 
suffers frequent defeats, 430, 464, 465, 47 1 ; and dies in mi- 
sery, 478. 

Monastic foundations, origin of, iii. 510. 

Mucianus, an intriguing and powerful citizen, iii. 195, 201. 

Munda, battle of, ii. 592. 

Music, Grecian, i. 463 ; ii. 347 ; Roman, iii. 52. 

Mycale, battle near, i, 220. 

Mycenae, kingdom of, i* 58, 71 ; it's ruin, 234. 

Myronides, a successful Athenian general, i. 240. 
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N. 

Nabis, a Spartan tyrant, ii. 167, 288. 

Naissus, battle of, iii. 337. 

Narses, the Persian kins;, is totally defeated by Galerius, iii, 362. 

Navy of the Greeks, i. 469 ; of the Rom ns, ii. 218. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian, triumphs over the Assyrians, 
i. 160; destroys Jerusalem, 161; domineers over the Egyp- 
tians, 162. 

Necho, king of Egypt, subverts the ream of Judah, i. 160. 

Nero, at first, governs with justice, and even with humanity, iii. 
142 ; but becomes, in the sequel, a vile deouuche* , a rapa- 
cious oppressor, and a sanguinary tyrant, 1 15 ; he murders his 
mothcM*, 148; his wife, 1 56; and his tutor, 160; sets fire to 
Rome, 156; to avoid public punishment, he stabs himself 174. 

Nerva, a virtuous and humane prince, iii. 22 6. 

Nice, council of, iii. 512. 

Nicias, a distinguished Athenian, i. 288 ; is murdered by the Sy- 
racusans, 302. 

Niger, an unfortunate candidate for the sovereignty, iii. 275. 

Ninus, the Assyrian conqueror, i. 29. 

Numa, reign of, i. 142. 

Numantians oppose the Romans with the most determined perti- 
nacity, ii. 357. 

Numerian, death of the emperor, iii. 354. 


O. 

Octavius, the heir of Caesar, gains possession of Rome, ii. 608 ; 
forms, with Antony and Lepidus, the second triumvirate, 609 ; 
crushes the republican party, 617 ; ruins the younger Pom- 
pey, 631 ; opposes Antony, 641 ; defeats him at Actium, 643; 
conquers Egypt, 647 ; enjoys three triumphs at Rome, iii. 3 ; 
firmly establishes his power, 0 ; reforms the government, 10; 
widely extends his political fame, 23. Close of his long reign, 
46 ; his character, 47. 

Odoacer, a barbarian adventurer, takes possession of the remains 
of the western empire, iii. 505. 

Olympiads, commencement of, i. 81, 87. 

Olympias, the Macedonian queen, is justly punished with death, 
ii. 105. 

Olympius, the minister of Honorius, iii. 465. 

Olynthus, republic of, i. 355 ; battles near the city, 356; humi* 
liation of the state, 357 ; ii. 5 ; it's subversion, 21. 

Oracles, the Grecian, i. 457. 

Ostracism, or sentence of exile, i. 183. 

Otho, reign of, iii. 178. 

Ovid, poetical character of, iii. 67. 
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P. 

Pacification between the Greeks and the Persians, i. 242. 

Painting in Greece, progress of, i. 431 ; among the Romans, 
iii. 72. 

Fapiuian, an able civilian and minister, iii. 293. 

Parmenio, death of, ii. 73. 

Parrhasius, a distinguished painter, i. 433. 

Parthian monarchy is erected by Arsaces, ii. 372; subverted by 
Artaxerxes, iii. 308. 

Patriarchal dynasty, i. 4, 21. 

Patricians domineer over the plebeians at Rome, i. 4S8. 

Pausanias obtains a signal victory over the Persians, i. 217 ; but 
sullies his fame by treason, 225 ; and dies miserably, 227. 

, the Spartan king, condemnation of, i. 345. 

Pclopidas rescues Thebes from the Spartan yoke, i. 359 ; acts, 
ably as a negotiator, 374 ; falls in battle, 379. 

Peloponnesian war, i. 280 to 295; 304 to 318. 

Pelops, an aspiring adventurer, i. 58. 

Perdiccas, the Macedonian regent, i. 95, 100. 

Pcrennis, an unprincipled and oppressive minister, iii. 201. 

Pergamus, kingdom of, is bequeathed to the Romans, ii. 309. 

Periander, the reputed sage, i. 107. 

Pericles rises to high power at Athens, i. 230 ; corrupts the peo- 
ple, 244; quells a revolt in Euboea, 247 ; and also at Samos, 
219; promotes the Peloponnesian war, 280; dies of the 
plague, 284 ; his character, 280, 284. 

Peripatetic sect, ii. 330. 

Perseus, a Grecian hero, i. 58. 

— king of Macedon, is defeated and captured, ii. 307. 

Persia, kingdom of, i. 35 ; manners and customs of the people, 
30—38. 

Pertinax, an estimable but unfortunate prince, iii. 271. 

Phalanx, the Macedonian, ii. 8. 

Phalaris, the tyrant, i. 200. 

Plmrsalia, battle of, ii. 573. 

Phidias, the sculptor, i. 430. 

Philip IJL king of Macedon, displays policy and vigor, ii. 9 ; do* 
jmineers over the Thessalians, 18; subdues the Olynthian state, 
21 ; puts an end to the sacred war, 25 ; aims at the supremacy 
of Greece, 27; triumphs at Chseronea, 37; is murdered, 42. 

III. opposes the JEtolians with vigor, ii. 157, 159; de* 

feats the Spartans, 100; becomes an enemy to the Romans, 
102; but is chastised and disgraced by their vigorous resent- 
ment, 280, SOI, 

— , the Arab, reign of, iii. 325. 

Philippi, battle of, ii* 014. 

Philopoemen, an able supporter of the Achaian league, ii. 108 ; 
dies miserably, 302. 

Philosophy, view of the" Grecian, i. 445 to 453. 
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Phocian war, ii. 1 5, 

Phocion, death and character of, ii. 103. 

Phoenicians, the earliest nation of traders, i. 27. 

Pindar, the lyric poet, i. 437. 

Pirates, war against, ii. 448. 

Pisistratus, the Athenian usurper, i, 1 17 ; his expulsion, 120 ; his 
return to power, 121 ; his second flight, 122 ; restoration and 
death, 123. 

Piso, conspiracy of, iii. 158. 

Pittacus, the Lesbian sage, i. 107. 

Placidia, the sister of Honorius, marries a Gothic prince, iii. 474; 
espouses Constantius, 47 5 ; becomes regent of the West, 478. 

Plataea, battle of, i. 217; ruin of that town, 285. 

Plato, opinions of the philosopher, i. 449. 

Platonic school or Academic sect, i. 4.52. 

Plautianus, tyranny and death of, iii. 284, 2S6. 

Plebeians, at Rome, oppose the patricians, i. 493 ; obtain various 
concessions, 536. 

Pliny, the elder and younger, iii. 524, 528. 

Poetry, the Grecian, i. 435 ; the Roman, iii. 05, 520. 

Pollentia, battle of, iii. 401. 

Polybius, the historian, ii. 343. 

Polysperchon, the Macedonian regent, ii, 101. 

Pompey crushes the pirates, ii. 407 ; triumphs over Mithridates 
and other princes, 472, 477 ; domineers in Syria, 474; takes 
Jerusalem, 470 ; joins in the first triumvirate, 494; opposes 
Caesar, 554; is defeated at Pharsalia, 573 ; murdered in his 
flight to Egypt, 570; his son opposes Octavius, 027; loses his 
life, 037. 

Popilius, spirited conduct of, ii. 309. 

Porsena, the Etrurian king, i. 485. 

Poti&ea, remarkable siege of, i. 253, 283. 

Probus, the emperor, defeats the Germans, iii. 349; plants colo- 
nies, 350; ably settles the affairs of Egypt, 351 : chastises 
two usurpers, 352 ; is murdered for supposed severity, 353. 

Proscription is introduced by Sylla, ii. 440; enforced by Octa- 
vius and bis associates, 009. 

Psammetichus, king of Egypt, i. 158. 

Ptolemy, one of Alexander's generals, ii. 90 ; an ambitious war- 
rior, 10S, 110; -an able prince, 113. His son Ceraunus, king 
of Macedon, is killed by the Gauls, 125. 

> the astronomer, iii. 52k 

Pulcheria governs in the East for Theodosius, iii. 474 ; is allowed 
to succeed him, 480 ; marries Marcian, ibid* 

Pydna, battle near, ii. 308. 

Pyrrho, the doubting philosopher, ii. 334. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, invades Macedon with success, i. 121 ; 
wages war in Italy, 130, 208 ; domineers in Sicily, 131 $ be- 
sieges Sparta without effect, J33 ; loses his life at Argos, 134* 

Pythagoras, the philosopher, i. 250, 440, 405. 
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R. 

Race, origin and multiplication of the human, i. 2, 3. 

Regillus, battle near the lake, i, 400. 

Regulus, disastrous expedition of, ii. 221. 

Religion of the Egyptians, i. 14; of the Babylonians, 33 ; of the 
Greeks, 454 ; of the Romans, iii. 49 ; rise and progress of the 
Christian religion, 50S. 

Retreat of the Greeks, admirably conducted, from the Persian 
territories, i. 327. 

Rhodes, convulsed state of, i. 351 ; it is degraded into a Roman 
province, iii. 212. 

Ricomer, an ambitious minister, disposes of the western sove- 
reignty at his pleasure, iii. 495, 496 ; murders two emperors, 
490, 501. 

Rome, rise of the kingdom of, i. 135 ; war of the citizens with 
the Sabines, 137 ; union with that nation, 139 ; various wars, 
140, 146, 140, 150; a new political settlement, 152; forma- 
tion of a republic, 480 ; appointment of tribunes of the people, 
496 ; enactment of a system of law, 513 ; slow progress of the 
Romans to extensive dominion, 543 ; their subsequent height 
of power, ii. 524 ; their subjection to imperial despotism, 59 I; 
their character and manners, iii. 57 ; eloquence, learning, and 
arts, 62 to 75 ; their metropolis is taken by Alaric the Goth, 
470 ; by Genseric, 493 ; by Odoacer, 506. 

Romulus becomes king of Rome, i. 135 ; is murdered, 142. 

Rufinus, a powerful and arbitrary minister, iii. 448; is murdered 
by the order of Stilico, 456. 


S. 

Sabine women, rape of, i. 130 ; incorporation of the Sabines with 
the Romans, 1 39. 

Sabinus, Julius, revolt and death of, iii. 198, 214. 

Sacrifices, the Grecian, i. 456 ; the Roman, iii. 51. 

Sages, the seven, i. 445. 

Saguntum, siege of, ii. 232. 

Sal am is, sea- light near, i. 209. 

Siimnites obstinately contend with the Romans, ii. 1S8, 196, 201 ; 
are admitted to an alliance, 204. 

Samos, Persian conquest of, i. 177 ; the island is democratised 
by Pericles, 248. 

Saruanapalus, the Assyrian, i. 131. 

Sardes, siege- of i. 165; conflagration of that city, 187. 

Sardinia, early history of, i. 269 ; it is taken by the Romans 
fiom the Carthaginians, ii. 228. 

Sarmatians, progress of, i. 48 ; their character, 49. 

Saturnalia, a remarkable Roman festival, in. 53. 
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Scipio, an illustrious Roman family, ii. 24-2; death of two bro- 
thers, 250 ; exploits of their relative, 257, 262, 272 ; his death 
and character, 293 ; fall of Rompey^s friend Scipio, 590. 

Sculpture, progress of, in Greece, i. 429 ; ii. 349 ; among the 
Romans, iii. 72. 

Scythians, the second race of Asiatic emigrants, i. 43 ; question 
of their supremacy, 44, note 9 ; their progress and character, 
46, 47 ; their temporary triumph, 1 59 ; their success m the ex- 
pulsion of an invading army, 179. 

Sejanus, the infamous minister of Tiberius, iii. 93 ; sacrifices to 
his ambition the son of his patron, 99 ; is condemned to death, 
1°8. 

Selasia, battle of, ii. 154. 

Seleucus aspires to high power in Asia, ii. 110 ; acquires a spa- 
cious and flourishing realm, 116; is assassinated, 124. 

Seneca, the philosopher, acts as the minister of Nero, iii. 142 ; is 
put to death, 160. 

Sertorius, revolt of, ii. 450. 

Sesostris, the victorious king of Egypt, i. 10. 

Severus, Septimius, overwhelms two competitors, iii. 280, 282 ; 
sullies his triumph with cruelty, 282 ; invades North-Britain, 
287 ; dies in the expedition, 289. 

, Alexander, reforms the government, iii. 305 ; engages 

in a war with the Persians, 310; is murdered by Maximin, 
311. 

Shepherd-Kings in Egypt, i. 10. 

Sicily, early history of, i. 259 ; the Syracusans obtain the chief 
power in the island, 268 ; war between them and the Cartha- 
ginians, 391 ; Roman conquest of the country, ii. 254. 

Sicyon, kingdom of, i. 52, 67, 73. 

Slaves, rebellion of, ii. 368 ; another revolt, 398 ; state of 
slavery among the Romans, iii. 522. 

Social war, among the Greeks, ii. 1 1 ; among the Romans, iii, 408. 

Society, early state of, i. 5 ; it’s progress in Egypt, i. 13 — 20; in 
Judaea, 23 — 27 ; in Assyria, 32-— 34; in Persia, 30 ; in Greece, 
53, 57, 59, 61, 423 to 479; ii. 333 to 351 ; among the Ro- 
mans, iii. 56, 520. 

Socrates, unjust and cruel treatment of, i. 332 ; his death and 
character, 337. 

Solon, the Athenian, promotes the Phocian war, i, 108 ; recovers 
Salamis, 110; enacts a new system of government and law, 
112 — 116 ; dies in exile, 122 ; his character, ibid. 

Sophocles, the tragedian, i, 440. 

Sophonisba, fate of, ii. 268. 

Spain is invaded and partly subdued by the Carthaginians, 
ii. 231 ; conquered in a great measure by the Romans, 262; 
completely tranquillised by Augustus, iii. 19; colonised by the 
Suevi and other barbarians, 472 ; the Visi-Goths at length oc- 
cupy the greater part of the country, 497. 

Sparta, foundation of the kingdom of, i. 56; it is subdued by the 
Heraclidoe, 72; reform of its government, 79 ; warlike spirit 
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of the people, 87 ; their first war with the Messenians, 90; their 
rupture with the Argives, 92; their second war with the Messe- 
nians, 97 ; they interfere in an Athenian contest, 1 27, 1 82 ; act 
with languor and seeming indifference against the Persians, 
205 ; but display courage and energy in the sequel, 217,220; 
oppose the Athenians, 239, 281 ; domineer at Athens, 318 ; 
are obliged to relinquish their usurpation, 324; are involved in 
a new war with the Persians, 338 ; and with some of the 
Grecian states, 344 ; violate a treaty of peace, 354 ; are hum- 
bled by the Thebans, 304; refuse to submit to the Macedo- 
nians, ii, 130 ; are subdued by the Achaians, 297 ; fall under 
the Roman yoke, 333. 

Spartacus, a rebel gladiator, ii. 455. 

Stilico, a Vandal, domineers in the West, as the guardian of Ho- 
norius, iii. 450; but fails in an attempt to secure the chief 
power in the East, ibid.; he opposes Alaric, 457, 401 ; de- 
feats Raclagaisus, 402; clandestinely treats with the Gothic 
king, 405 ; is sacrificed to the jealousy of the court, ibid. 

Suetonius, an able general, iii. 153; remarkable freedom of the 
historian, 528. 

Suevi, the most warlike of the German nations, ii. 517. 

Sybaris, colony of, i. 255 ; is ruined, 258. 

Sylla acquires high fame as a warrior, ii. 412; betrays great 
cruelty in his treatment of the Athenians, 429 ; twice defeats 
the troops of Mithridates, 430 ; engages in a civil war, 430; 
quells all opposition, 440; rages against the supposed friends 
of Marius with remorseless barbarity, ibid.; resigns the dic- 
tatorial dignity, 440. 

Syracuse, the chief state in Sicily, i, 203 — 208 ; baffles an army 
of Athenian invaders, 301 ; submits to the tyranny of the elder 
Dionysius, 394; and of his son, 407 ; is rescued by Dio, 409 ; 
flourishes under the influence of Timoleon, 419 ; falls under 
the Roman yoke, ii. 249. 


T. 


Tables, laws of the twelve, i. 513. 

Tacitus, the emperor, iii. 348. 

, the historian, iii. 52S. 

Tanagra, battle of, i. 239. 

Tarentum, colony of, i. 255 ; war between the people and the 
Romans, ii. 208 ; subjugation of the state, 214. 

Tarpeia, story of, i. 137. 

Tarquin, the Elder, governs with ability, i. 150; is murdered, 

1M. 

, the Proud, tyranny of, i. 155 ; his expulsion, 156; his 

death, 491. 

Tatius, the Sabine, death of, i. 140. 

Terence, the comic writer, iii. 65. 



INDEX. 


Thales, the philosopher, i. 445. 

Theban kingdom, i. 53, 55 ; two wars with the people, 62, 63 ; a 
republican change of the government, 74 ; the chief fortress 
is seised by the Spartans, 356 ; recovered by the spirit of Pe- 
lopidas, 359 ; the republic is elevated to fame and power by 
the efforts of Epaminondas, 364. 

Themistocles acquires the chief power at Athens, i. 200; tri- 
umphs over the Persians by sea, 209 ; displays his patriotic 
zeal, 223 ; is banished, 226 ; finds an asylum among the ene- 
mies of. his country, 229 ; his death and character, 230. 

Theocritus, the pastoral poet, ii. 341. 

Theodoric I. king of Aquitaine, falls in the battle of Chalons, iii. 
439. 

— — ■ ■ ... II. conquers a considerable part of Spain, iii. 404. 

Theodosius ably governs provincial Britain, iii. 415 ; quells a re- 
volt in Africa, 420. 

, the Great, over-awes and pacifies the Goths, iii. 

435; suppresses the usurpation of Maximus, 444 ; extinguishes 
paganism in the empire, 445 ; sullies his fame by a massacre 
at Thessalonica, 446 ; defeats the usurper Eugenius, 452 ; his 
death and character, 454. 

— , f the Younger, is involved in a war with the Persians, 

iii. 476,- deposes the usurper of the western empire, 478; 
provides for the regularity of law by ord ig the compilation 
of a code, 486, 

Theramencs, death of, i. 3 ID. 

Thermopylae, battle near, i. 203. 

Theseus, an able prince, i. 61 ; his death, 65. 

Thessalonica, massacre at, iii. 446. 

Thessaly, kingdom of, i. 5 1; the people join the Persians against 
the Greeks, 206 ; they are oppressed by ambitious adventurers, 
365, 371. 

Thrace becomes a Roman province, iii. 213. 

Thrasea, an illustrious patriot, iii. 165. 

Thrasimene lake, battle near, ii. 237. 

Thrasybulus rescues Athens from the Spartan yoke, i* 323; is 
murdered, 852. 

Thucydides, the historian, i. 442, 

Tiberius governs for a time with moderation, iii. 38 ; but at length 
throws off the mask, and becomes an execrable tyrant, 95. 

Tigranes, the Armenian, submits to the Romans, ii. 471. 

Timoleon, the liberator of Syracuse, i. 419. 

Timothcus, an Athenian general, i. 361. 

Titus, the son of Vespasian, takes Jerusalem, iii. 209; disperses 
the Jews, 210 ; governs the empire with moderation, 216. 

Torismond, the Visi-Goth, triumphs over Atlila, iii. 489. 

Trajan subdues Dacia, iii. 232; humbles the Parthians, 234; 
acquires the reputation of an able and estimable prince, 237. 

Trebia, battle near the river, ii. 235. 

Tribunes of the people, power of, i. 498. 

Triumvirate, the first, ii, 494 ; the second, 600. 



INDEX. 


Troy, siege of, i. 68; an attempt to adjust the time of that re- 
nowned enterprise, 69. 

Tullius, Serving a politic prince, i. 152. 

Tyrants, the thirty, at Athens, i.318 ; in the Roman empire, iii. 
333. 

Tyre, kingdom of, i. 28; long siege of the city, 161 ; erection 
of New-Tyre, ibid.; it is reduced by Alexander, 62. 

Tyrtmm, a warlike poet,i. 98, 438. 


V. 

Valens, the emperor, rages against rebels, iii. 412; he is de- 
feated by the Goths, 432 ; and burned to death, ibid. 

Valentinian I. meets with success in various enterprises, iii. 414; 
provokes the Quadi to an invasion, 421 ; and dies amidst the 
choleric fury excited by their hostilities, 423. 

■ ' II. is murdered by Arbogastes, iii. 449. 

III., reign of, iii. 478, 489. 

Valerian, disastrous reign of, iii. 330. 

Valerius, a Roman patriot, i. 483. 

Vandals settle in northern Africa, iii. 480 ; take Rome, 493. 

Varro, a learned Roman, iii. 68. 

Veii, long siege of, i. 520. 

Vercingelorix, a Gallic general and patriot, ii. 541. 

Verus, the imperial associate of Marcus Aurelius, iii. 249. 

Vespasian subdues Galilee, iii. 186; is chosen emperor, 188; 
governs with ability, 211. 

Vestals, a religious order, iii. 50. 

Virgil, the poet, iii. 66. 

Virginia, unhappy fate of, i. 511. 

Viriathus, an insurgent leader, ii. 352 ; is murdered by pretended 
friends, 356. 

Vilellius, a brutal tyrant, iii. 184, 194. 

Ulpian, murder of the civilian, iii, 307. 

Volscians aim at the ruin of Rome, i. 492 ; they are severely 
chastised, 543. 


W. 


\Ve3er, battle near the river, iii. 84. 


X. 

Xenophon, an able general, i. 329; a philosopher and historian, 
443. 



INDEX. 


Xerxes invades Greece with a very numerous army, i. 203 ; takes 
Athens, 208 ; is defeated in a naval engagement near Salamis* 
209; returns to Asia in despair, 210* 


Z. 


Zela, battle of, ii. 465. 

Zeno, founder of the Stoic sect. ii. 33S; 
Zeuxis, an admired painter, i. 432. 


ERRATA. 

Vol. I. p. 104, 1. 19, dele Messenian before victors. 
p. 43 9, note 23, for sun, read sunt. 
p. 458, 1, 14, for other, read various, before ohmancr** 






